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DEDICATION 


To Arthur S. Johnson, member of the Board of Directors 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association since 
1888, President from 1897 to 1927, now Honorary Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, who symbolizes the high 
level of leadership given to the Association by its presi- 
dents through the century, this history is 
respectfully dedicated. 


Preface 


ee history of the first Young Men’s Christian Association 
formed in the United States is a case study in one of the most 
highly significant topics in the history of the past century: the 
development of the social welfare programs of private agencies. 
It relates the evolution of the Boston “Y” to two important 
trends: the world-wide Association movement, as an effort to 
meet the needs of young people during a period of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization; and the growth in particular of the 
Boston community, with its own problems and needs. I have 
sought to analyze the forces which brought the Y.M.C.A. to 
Boston, to explain the organization’s changing emphases, and 
to evaluate the effectiveness of its service to the community. 

The Association awarded a two-year fellowship which made 
it possible for me to undertake the study. I hereby record my 
deep gratitude to the Boston Y.M.C.A. for making this gen- 
erous grant, for providing office space and equipment, for meet- 
ing many of the expenses incurred in preparing the manu- 
script, and for arranging for its publication. 

The History Department of Harvard University supervised 
the research and writing of the history, which I submitted as 
my doctoral dissertation in American History. Bound copies 
of the original manuscript, which is more fully documented 
and which treats some topics in greater detail, are available 
at the Harvard College Library and at the Boston. Y.M.C.A. 

Many Association leaders gave freely of their time, and I can- 
not acknowledge all favors. Dr. Ray Johns, general secretary 
of the Boston Y.M.C.A., placed all records at my disposal, took 
a deep interest in the study, and drew upon his own rich ex- 
perience as a social worker and writer to offer many stimulating 
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suggestions. I particularly appreciate his help in preparing the 
manuscript for publication. 

Miss J. Grace Lamont, assistant treasurer, gave invaluable 
aid in finding elusive historical materials and initiated me into 
the mysteries of the Association’s financial statistics. President 
Robert T. P. Storer added to my understanding of recent Asso- 
ciation history, as did these staff members: Mr. Roland F. 
Adams, Mr. Lester W. Dearborn, Mr. Alden Eberly, Mr. Chester 
A. Hall, Mr. Edwin C. Johnson, Mr. A. Karl Roehrig, and Mr. 
William G. Wilkinson. Four former staff members, Mr. Clar- 
ence C. Beasley, Mr. Gilbert H. Roehrig, Mr. Frederick A. 
Watson, and Mr. Norman H. Ludlow, were extremely helpful 
on the Association’s development between World Wars. Presi- 
dent Carl S. Ell and Vice-President Everett A. Churchill of 
Northeastern University gave valuable assistance on the chang- 
ing relationship between the Association and the University. 

An advisory committee worked with Dr. Johns in giving gen- 
eral direction to the project. Mr. Thomas M. Hennessey, Dr. 
Ernest R. Caverly, and Professor Kirtley F. Mather served on 
this committee. : 

The close co-operation of “Y” personnel has not, however, 
made this an official history. I accepted many though not all of 
the suggestions offered. The interpretations are my own, and 
for them I bear full responsibility. 

I am grateful to Mrs. Arthur W. Burnham of Waban, Massa- 
chusetts, for permitting me to consult her collection of the 
papers of Captain ‘Thomas V. Sullivan, founder of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A., and to Mrs. Frank Palmer Speare for making avail- 
able her husband’s manuscripts. | 

Miss Mary P. Thorpe of the Y.M.C.A. Historical Library in 
New York gave much assistance during my research there; she 
also responded to a number of written appeals for informa- 
tion. Miss Doris M. Fletcher permitted me to use the resources 
of the Springfield College Library. 

Dr. Charles Howard Hopkins offered many suggestions and 
permitted me to read in manuscript several chapters of his 
history of the North American Y.M.C.A. Movement. 

Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger read the manuscript and 
made a number of helpful suggestions. 
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My deepest debt is to Associate Professor Oscar Handlin, 
who gave close supervision to the preparation of this history 
at all stages. A skillful interpreter of Boston’s history and social 
problems, Professor Handlin helped me understand the Asso- 
ciation as a part of its community. His guidance improved the 
quality of the work and made its preparation a richer ex- 
perience. 

WILLIAM B. WHITESIDE 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
September, 1951 
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PART ONE 


Youth in Need: A New Response 


1851-1865 
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Boston, Anno Domini 1851 


Here by chance my eye, at the first moment of my 
setting foot in the new world, was caught by symbols 
of Yankee ingenuity and Yankee haste which I couldn't 
in the least understand but which instinctively pleased 
and displeased me.' 


Acs was George Santayana’s first impression of Boston 
in 1872, then as now a place of many contrasts. The city’s 
unique mixture of old and new, of beckoning charm and 
nervous haste, of attractive, planned boulevards and the dirty 
clutter of streets and alleys, still evokes a bewildered, ambiva- 
lent response not unlike that of Santayana three-quarters of a 
century ago. . 

Contrasts, to be sure, appear in all cities, but they are espe- 
cially pronounced in Boston. New social forces produced not 
only superficial inconsistencies, but fundamental problems as 
well, and required adjustments which an old and mature com- 
munity could not easily make. The serious nature of the in- 
fluences affecting the city was becoming apparent by 1851, when 
a band of Bostonians founded their country’s first Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Their Boston suggested, in its adolescent awkwardness, the 
busy metropolis it was becoming. The city and the youth 
agency changed completely between 1851 and 1951. Modern 
Boston and its Y.M.C.A., therefore, grew up together even 


1 George Santayana, Persons and Places (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1944), p- 134. 
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though the one was more than two centuries old when the 
other was born. It is appropriate that today’s Huntington Ave- 
nue “Y” building stands upon land “made”’ since the organ- 
ization’s inception.” 

The Association’s founders, while well aware of the Biblical 
injunction to “sow thy seed” without expecting to reap the 
full harvest, would most certainly behold in astonishment the 
fruit of their labors. Conversely, those familiar with today’s 
Y.M.C.A. cannot, from a mere chronicle of the events of a 
century ago, comprehend what the organization was in its 
infancy, or what brought it into being. 

Three underlying factors produced the Boston Association. 
All were characteristic of urban development throughout 
America; but all applied in a peculiar and significant way to 
Boston, and placed a distinctive stamp upon the movement 
there. Compelling religious convictions, a recognition of the 
difficulties youth faced in a city environment, and a long tra- 
dition of associationalism, especially among young men, were 
the forces giving Boston a Y.M.C.A. 


RELIGIOUS ZEAL STIRS BOSTONIANS 


The men who founded the Boston Y.M.C.A. were deeply 
influenced by the religious issues of their time. For more than 
a generation there had been excitement and turmoil. The Uni- 
tarian movement had dealt somber Calvinism a mortal blow. 
Then a dynamic evangelical revival began to gain momentum. 
Those who felt its influence were establishing new churches; 
they were undertaking ambitious missionary and service pro- 
grams; they were forming unprecedented interdenominational 
groupings. 

The Congregational churches of the Puritans had dominated 


2The Mill Dam project, begun in 1814, had been intended to derive 
power from the force of the tidal flow in and out of Back Bay. By 1849 
the condition of the Bay, a sewage receptacle, was “one of nuisance, of- 
fensive and injurious to the large and increasing population residing upon 
it.” A few years later, filling operations were begun, and Huntington 
Avenue—including the site of the present main branch of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A.—was laid out on this new land. See Justin Winsor (ed.), 
Memorial History of Boston (Boston: James R, Osgood & Co,, 1881), IV, 
35 ff. 
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the colonial town; there were eleven of them in 1776. Three 
Anglican churches were attended by British administrative of- 
ficials as well as by some of the merchants and other eighteenth- 
century arrivals from England. 

Important changes soon began to occur. In one of three 
major trends affecting Boston’s religious composition, the urban 
movement of the nineteenth century brought rural New Eng- 
landers who founded Baptist and Methodist and additional 
Congregational churches. This activity reached its peak in the 
1840’s, the decade preceding the establishment of the Associa- 
tion. 

Two other trends of the highest importance caused the four 
“evangelical”? denominations—trinitarian Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Episcopal—to draw together in an effort 
to pursue their common goals. Catholicism, the faith of Bos- 
ton’s largest immigrant group, grew rapidly; by 1850 there 
were nine Catholic churches in Boston.? ‘The liberal movement 
within Protestantism, of more direct significance in the present 
context, challenged the faith of the Puritans with results that 
would have amazed the first settlers of the Bay Colony.* 

While Unitarian thinking had long been developing, it was 
during the Revolutionary period that an ever growing number 
of American Protestants began to reject the religious beliefs of 
their forebears. ‘The movement, which centered in Boston, 
never produced a clearly defined system beyond a common 
refusal to accept the traditional view of the divinity of Christ. 
Some were attracted to Universalism by its abhorrence of the 
doctrine of the eternal damnation of the wicked. ‘The members 
of both denominations took an optimistic view of human na- 


3A discussion of the rapid growth of Roman Catholicism in Boston 
and an able analysis of New England’s religious structure in general are 
found in R. H. Lord, J. E. Sexton, and E. T. Harrington, History of the 
Archdiocese of Boston (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1944), pp. 519-27. 


4’'The 1850 census gave the following figures for churches in Suffolk 
County: Unitarian, 24; Congregational, 16; Baptist, 13; Methodist, 12; 
Episcopal, 9; Catholic, 9; Universalist, 6; all other, 7; total, 96. Had a 
membership count been made the relative position of Catholicism would 
have appeared much higher, and that of Unitarianism much lower. Seventh 
Census of the United States: 1850 (Washington: Robert Armstrong, 1853), 
pp. 61-63. 
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ture and regarded Calvinistic ideas as if the Great Awakening 
had been a plague.’ 

King’s Chapel, the oldest of the three Anglican churches, 
became in 1785 Boston’s first Unitarian church. Unitarianism 
made its most significant inroads into the Congregational de- 
nomination, however, as churches which had once formed the 
bulwark of Puritanism were carried along in the steady flow 
of a more liberal theology. Of Boston’s nine Congregational 
churches founded in the colonial period and surviving until 
1800, only one—Old South—resisted the trend and remained 
orthodox. | 

But Boston Protestantism was not long to be predominantly 
Unitarian. Even before 1825, when the formation of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association marked the beginning of the peak 
years of the liberal revolt, the evangelicals began their revival. 
Their first steps were a reaction to what seemed a serious loss. 
In 1805 a Unitarian was appointed to Harvard’s Hollis pro- 
fessorship of divinity. Promptly the Congregationalists estab- 
lished Andover Theological Seminary to train ministers away 
from the influence of the Cambridge institution. In Boston 
they founded Park Street Church. From that time on, liberal 
and orthodox groups competed in the formation and mainte- 
nance of congregations. ‘The evangelicals had the better of it; 
well before 1900, Congregational churches in Boston outnum- 
bered Unitarian, and scores of allied organizations had joined 
them—FEpiscopal, Baptist, and Methodist.‘ 

5'The best brief treatment is W. W. Fenn, “The Revolt Against the 


Standing Order,” in The Religious History of New England (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1917), pp. 75-134; for other references see MS 
copy, p. 6. 

[For list of abbreviations used in footnotes, see p. 231.] 

6§. E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), pp. 186-191. Census returns for 1890 gave the follow- 
ing figures for the denominations represented in Suffolk County. Note 
the change over those for four decades earlier, indicated in footnote 4: 
Roman Catholic, 62 organizations with 192,313 members; Baptist, 33 with 
12,502 members; Congregational, 35 with 11,461 members; Unitarian, 34 
with 10,077 members; Episcopal, 29 with 8,167 members; Methodist Epis- 
copal, 31 with 7,661 members; all other, 81 with 14,088 members; total, 
305 with 256,269 members. H. K. Carroll, Report on Statistics of Churches 
in the United States at the Eleventh Census: 1890 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1894). 
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Other manifestations of the evangelical revival accompanied 
the formation of new churches. The growth of a religious press 
and the rise of numerous interdenominational societies were 
elements of a militant campaign enlisting enthusiastic evan- 
gelicals in a multitude of causes, such as tract distribution, mis- 
sionary activity, temperance, charity, and the proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.’ The Sunday School movement dates from 
the early nineteenth century, and it was not long before mass 
meetings conducted by eminent revivalists were a frequent oc- 
currence in Boston churches and even on the Common. 

Lyman Beecher, called away from his Connecticut flock 
(which had never yielded to heresy) to help lead the Boston 
movement, sounded a mighty challenge as he took up his six- 
year pastorate of Hanover Street Church: 


It is here that New England is to be regenerated, the enemy driven 
out of the temple they have usurped and polluted, the college to be 
rescued, the public sentiment to be revolutionized and restored to 
evangelical tone.® 


Beecher left Boston in 1832, having failed to “‘rescue’”’ Harvard 
or to carry out the other points of his ambitious program. When 
he returned to address the Boston Y.M.C.A. a few years later, 
as will be seen, he seemed to regard its establishment as a 
heartening step toward the eventual victory of the evangelicals. 
His zeal showed the revival’s relationship to the antislavery 
and other reform crusades of the age; militant intolerance like 
his, on another tack, was soon to produce the anti-Catholic, 
anti-immigrant Know-Nothing movement in American poli- 
tics. 


URBANIZATION CREATES SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


Meanwhile the forces of urbanization were transforming Bos- 
ton. Only the most perceptive midcentury citizens appreciated 


7In an excellent analysis, G. H. Barnes shows the development of this 
“benevolent empire” out of the evangelical revival. The Antislavery Im- 
pulse, 1830-1844 (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933), pp. 3-19 
and passim. 

8 Quoted in M. A. D. Howe, Boston. The Place and the People (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1903), pp. 210-213. One historian sees Beecher’s zeal 
during this pastorate as a factor in the burning of the Charlestown Con- 
vent in 1834. See R. A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), pp. 70, 86. 
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the complexity and the implications of those forces, so rapid 
was the development. ‘Town had become city as recently as 
1822, when mayor and aldermen had replaced the archaic town 
meeting form of government. Population had grown sixfold 
in fifty years, and was nearing 140,000 by midcentury. The 
first great wave of immigration had made the Irish group nearly 
half of this total. Beacon Street, lined with fine mansions, was 
no longer considered “‘out of town,” as it had been as recently 
as 1805 when a prominent citizen made his home a few steps 
from Bulfinch’s new State House. Still, the process of adding 
new land, annexing suburbs, and connecting the whole by 
transit lines was mostly in the future.° 

The impersonality of the urban environment called for new 
methods to maintain the orderly society of earlier town life. 
Although the Protestant churches in general were slow to 
adapt their development to the needs of the city, a few leaders 
pioneered in new types of social activity, and thereby created a 
second force which helped produce the Association movement. 

Boston was the scene of a number of innovations by those 
who sought to redefine the role of Christian ministers and 
laymen. The Unitarians as early as 1826 developed a significant 
field of missionary endeavor. In that year Joseph ‘Tuckerman 
inaugurated his “Ministry at Large,’ a personal mission among 
the city’s low-income families to minister to their spiritual— 
and in some cases temporal—needs. Out of ‘Tuckerman’s work 
grew the “Benevolent Fraternity of Churches,” which enlisted 
the aid of all Unitarian churches in Boston—the movement 
spread to other cities as well—in maintaining several ministers- 
at-large.!° The Baptists, too, displayed a high social conscious- 
ness. Tremont Temple, founded in 1839 as the First Free 
Church, welcomed as members “all persons, whether rich or 
poor, without distinction of color or condition.’ An interde- 

See Winsor,-opmeeit., LL 225;s1bid., LV,820-04: 

10J), T. McColgan, Joseph Tuckerman, Pioneer in American Social 
Work (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1940), pp. 95- 
97, 117-133. This excellent study by a Catholic priest is also useful for its 
observations about the state of religion and social work in Boston during 
this period. See MS copy, pp. 12-13 for other references and for a dis- 
cussion of Tuckerman’s effort to co-ordinate the work of almsgiving so- 


cieties. 
11 Quoted in Winsor, op. cit., III, 431. 
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nominational seamen’s welfare organization, established in 1848 
as the ‘“‘Marine Mission at Large,’ was led by Thomas V. 
Sullivan, a Baptist sea captain who three years later led the 
founding of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association. 

A population trend second in importance only to the great 
Irish immigration drew the anxious attention.of Protestants 
of all denominations. Each year hundreds of New England 
country lads, most of them orthodox by upbringing (for al- 
though Unitarianism dominated the city, the older faiths held 
their own in the hinterland), were drawn as by a magnet to 
the metropolis. ‘They looked for a life of greater prosperity and 
excitement than they might hope for by following their fathers 
on farm or in village. 

None could help noticing on streets, in business establish- 
ments, and—too rarely, it was felt—in churches, the presence 
of this new element. Here was a group needing special effort. 
Had they not severed home ties and gone beyond the reach of 
the wholesome social pressures they had known since child- 
hood? The city, once hailed only for the good things it would 
bring, was beginning to loom as the source of evil allurements 
as well as profit and culture. “People, and especially the young,” 
asserted a sensitive student of the city’s population, 


are charmed with the appearances of the city ... and out of the 
abundance of the good things brought there, they, in their inex- 
perience, are unable to make a just discrimination, and mistake 
the*evilstorsthereood:s 77 


Many youthful newcomers faced this danger. Of a total pop- 
ulation of 138,788 according to the Massachusetts census of 
1850, about 54 per cent were “Americans” as against 46 per cent 
foreign born or of foreign parentage. Of the native group of 
TOyo22, More than a third had been born to parents who were 
not Bostonians. This indicated a considerable immigration 
from other parts of the United States (mostly from rural New 
England). Moreover, the proportion of these persons in the 
total native population was increased by a mass exodus of those 
born and raised in the city. Only a little more than half of the 
descendants of the 1820 population of Boston still resided there 


12 Jesse Chickering, “A Comparative View of the Population of Boston 
in 1850,” Boston City Documents, 1851, No. 60, pp. 53-54. 
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in 1850, according to a detailed analysis of statistics gathered 
for the period between the two years. ‘The low birth rate for 
this residual group, as contrasted to a high birth rate for natives 
of non-Boston parentage, suggested that both trends—into and 
out of the city—involved in the main youthful elements. A dis- 
placement of young Bostonians by town and country persons 
was clearly taking place.” 

Protestant leaders, even before solid, statistical information 
was gathered, sensed the trend and called for both missionary 
activity as such and a Christian interest in the social environ- 
ment of young citizens. “Let Christians take youthful amuse- 
ments under their own charge,’ urged one of the ministers-at- 
large in 1848, in order to save “thousands of our own youth 
... from the temptations and evils with which they are now 
so thickly surrounded.’ Henry M. Dexter, a young Congrega- 
tional minister destined to have a distinguished career in Bos- 
ton, saw the problem as a challenge to evangelical effort: 


Think of it! What an opportunity of good God is granting these 
churches. He brings young men and women from their homes, and 
places them for a few months or years here, where we can work upon 
them.?° 


When enough others joined the chorus, they saw a Christian 
association as the most logical and effective effort they could 
make. 


A HERITAGE OF ASSOCIATIONALISM 


Such a conclusion came naturally because it brought to cul- 
mination a long history of local young men’s societies. ‘The 
appearance of this institutional type in Boston, as in other 
towns and cities, had long reflected both the gregariousness of 


13 [bid., pp. 11-45; “Report and Tabular Statement of the Censors Ap- | 
pointed ... to Obtain the State Census of Boston, May 1, 1850,” Boston 
City Documents, 1850, No. 42, p. 16; F. A. Bushee, “Growth of the Pop- 
ulation of Boston,” Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
New Series, VI, No. 46 (June, 1899), pp. 255, 272; Oscar Handlin, Boston’s 
Immigrants, 1790-1865 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941), 
pp: 15, 24. 

14 Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee (Boston, 1848), pp. 36-37. 

15 Henry M. Dexter, The Moral Influence of Manufacturing Towns 
(Andover, Massachusetts: William H. Wardwell, 1848). 
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youth and the common conviction that youthful energies, put 
to good purpose, can effect great things. Not only were young 
men’s political, charitable, literary, and reform groups a com- 
monplace of early nineteenth-century history, but young men’s 
religious associations had been familiar, especially in New Eng- 
land, as far back as the seventeenth century. 

Cotton Mather, for example, belonged to a society called 
“Young Men Associated.” ‘The members, who were drawn 
from a single church, met weekly to pray and to “edify one 
another.’’® This group and others like it thus lacked the 
Y.M.C.A.’s breadth of program and of constituency. Neverthe- 
less, Mather regarded these societies, as others would regard the 
Association, as agencies whereby “young men are . . . preserved 
from very many temptations, rescued from the paths of the 
destroyer,’ and otherwise prepared for Christian adulthood.” 
The eminent Puritan allowed himself the cheerful observation 
that there were ‘“‘many such meetings,” but hastened to resume 
the doleful burden of a characteristic sermon: 


Tis an extreme Sleepiness in our Churches abroad in the Country, 
that they no more Consult their own Hopeful Growth, by encour- 
aging their Young People, to such Preparatives for further Com- 
munion among the People of God. Such Praying Meetings of Young 
People, I am sure, will turn to better Account, than those Husking 
Meetings, whereat so many of our young People in the Country do 
debauch themselves. .. . 18 


Not until the nineteenth century did the “discovery of the 
‘Principle of Association’ ’”’® and a particularly compelling com- 
bination of forces give permanence to a Christian young men’s 
undertaking. Efforts like those praised by Mather were fre- 
quent, however, during the century and a half after his life- 
time. A “Religious Society of Young Men in Dorchester,” 


16 Cotton Mather, Early Religion (Boston: Michael Perry, 1694), p. 31. 

17 Mather, An Essay upon the Good That Is To Be Devised ... (Boston: 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 1845), p. 131. The edition date in- 
dicates the enduring popularity of this book, originally published in 1710 
under the title Bonifacius. 

18 Farly Religion, p. 31. Quoted by J. T. Bowne in Young Men’s Era 
(Y.M.C.A. magazine, published in Chicago), May 3, 1894, p. 10. Bowne’s 
collection of materials on early young men’s societies is at the Springfield 
College library. 

19 Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, p. 17. 
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founded in 1698, survived until a few years before the birth 
of the Y.M.C.A. Jonathan Edwards encouraged the formation 
of youth groups. A Scot, David Nasmith, spent several months 
in North America in 1830 and 1831, promoting youth organ- 
izations similar to those he had sponsored in Great Britain. The 
Nasmithian movement did not endure, but the corresponding 
secretary of a Montreal unit later became a founder of that 
citys Y.M.C.A. In Boston, various churches formed groups to 
provide wholesome associations for the young men of their 
congregations, some continuing this sponsorship after joining 
in the work of the Y.M.C.A. itself.?° 


Ee Be Ww 


These three related but distinct trends, religious, social, and 
institutional, converged midway through the nineteenth cen- 
tury to produce a climate favorable to the formation of a new 
youth society. A split within the Protestant community of Bos- 
ton had led to zealous activity in many spheres; one sphere was 
suggested by the growing problems of urbanization. Evangeli- 
cals saw the moral and spiritual welfare of newly arrived young 
men as a particular challenge which they must not ignore. In 
an age making increasing use of voluntary associations, it was 
natural for them, turning to an old and respected tradition of 
young men’s religious groups, to encourage the formation by 
young men of a modified version of that type. 

Ultimately the leaders of the Boston “Y” grew aware that 
some of the forces which brought the organization into being 
were limiting its activity. They proceeded then to develop a 
new perspective, to redefine the purpose of the Association, 
and to seek ways to increase its usefulness to the community. 
In the process of adaptation they drew strongly upon the ex- 
perience of other Y.M.C.A.’s throughout America. Yet they 
realized that their city was not merely typical, and they never 
sacrificed their concept of how best to serve their own com- 
munity merely to have their unit conform to a common pat- 

20 Dr. John Campbell, Memoirs of David Nasmith (London: J. Snow, 
1842), passim; History of the Town of Dorchester, Massachusetts (Boston: 
Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society, 1859), p. 269; D. O. Mears, 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. (Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co., 
1878)7spps 216-221 
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tern. For a time, indeed, they showed a significant reluctance 
even to federate with other Associations. Because of their un- 
willingness to follow they made important contributions to the 
general movement. The first of these, an organizational scheme 
imitated by scores of early Y.M.C.A.’s, is a part of the story of 
the genesis of the Boston enterprise. 


The Founding of the Boston Y. M. C: A. 


A RETIRED sea captain of fifty-odd years went carefully 
over his work. Now and then taking up his pen to add a phrase 
or to make a correction, he finally completed a list of the 
“incidents of my life’: the skeleton of a contemplated auto- 
biography. This chronology—simple, brief, unpunctuated— 
had as its final item the following: “In 1851-2 Commenced 
efforts on behalf of two Institutions the Young Mens Christian 
Association and the Sailors Snug Harbor.”? 

Thomas Valentine Sullivan was nearing the end of an in- 
tense life, and he hoped by describing it to help his children to 
“do better than your father has done.’ For, explained the 
Captain, “had I studied to know myself as Gods Providence 
developed me through my somewhat chequered career, I should 
have saved myself much time, anxiety, trouble, and sorrow’; 
which difficulties were “the direct result of sinful tendencies, 
and my ignorance of Gods purpose.” Sullivan’s prolonged ill- 
ness, culminating in his death in 1859, kept him from finishing 
the autobiography. This was unfortunate, since through years 
of adventure he had developed a pungent lterary style appro- 
priate to a “chequered career” worthy of portrayal even apart 
from any pedagogic motive. First as seaman, and later as a sea- 
men’s missionary, he showed a zest for living, a selfless concern 
for the welfare of those about him, and an imaginative resource- 
fulness in working to achieve his highest goals. 

Sullivan, the grandson of a remarkable Irish immigrant,’ was 

The T. V. Sullivan manuscripts. This and subsequent quotations are 
used by kind permission of Captain Sullivan’s granddaughter, Mrs. Arthur 
W. Burnham of Waban, Massachusetts, who has possession of his papers. 

*For biographical sketches of both Sullivans see MS copy, pp. 23-29; 


L. L. Doggett, History of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
(Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1901), pp. 4-6. 
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a native of Boston, “‘born ...on Back now Salem Street North 
End” in 1800. At nineteen he shipped as a sailor aboard the 
Esther on a sealing expedition to Antarctic waters. ‘Thomas 
rose in seven years to chief mate of a “Salem East Indiaman” 
and received his first command the following year (1827). Every 
voyage had its climactic crisis, but Sullivan survived them all. 
Moreover, he found opportunities for the accumulation of 
wealth in seafaring adventure, and he owned three ships by the 
time of his marriage in 1829. 

Shipwrecks and sickness impoverished Sullivan and depressed 
him until religious conversion came to him in the mid-1830’s. 
He returned to the sea, but soon the conviction ‘that God, the 
Father of grace, has a separate and distinct object to accom- 
plish with every one of us,’ persuaded Sullivan to turn to mis- 
sionary activity. He sought his field of labor on inland waters, 
where the first efforts were being made to minister to the spir- 
itual needs of boatmen on rivers, canals, and the Great Lakes. 
In 1836 he helped found the American Bethel Society at Buf- 
falo. Commissioned as the agency’s chaplain for Lake Ontario, 
he established at Oswego “‘the first Sailors home upon the 
Inland Waters of the U States.’” 

Sullivan brought his family to Boston in 1843 or 1844, to 
live out his remaining years in his native city and its environs. 
Working first as the agent of ““IThe Sheet Anchor,” he estab- 
lished in 1848 another novel enterprise. The “Marine Mission 
at Large’ absorbed his energies for the next six years, until 
illness forced him to give it up—temporarily, he vainly hoped. 
All four evangelical denominations by this time had marine 
churches, but Sullivan’s scheme was a broader one which he 
proceeded to carry out with characteristic energy. His was not 
a denominational project, for although Sullivan himself was a 
Baptist, the mission was backed by an interdenominational com- 
mittee of orthodox laymen. ‘The Captain was never ordained; 
although he was frequently alluded to as “Rev. Sullivan,” his 
work was that of a lay missionary. He distributed tracts and 
preached on shipboard or on ‘IT’ Wharf, supplementing the 

3 Included among the Sullivan MSS are the Captain’s commission, dated 
April 1, 1840, and signed by an American Bethel Society official, as ‘““Chap- 


lain at the Port of Oswego.” Another certifies him as a “floating mission- 
ary on both sides of Lake Ontario.” 
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work of the sailors’ preachers by reaching men who might other- 
wise attend no religious services; he described his efforts as 
“social religion,”’ an expression which suggested a trend just 
beginning in urban Christianity.’ These features of the Marine 
Mission—its lay sponsorship, its interdenominational character, 
its effort to take up where the churches left off—were adopted 
as important Y.M.C.A. characteristics at the outset, and repre- 
sented the Boston founder’s lasting contribution to the move- 
ment as it grew in the United States. 

To the Captain, the Christian life was more than gospel 
preaching; missionary effort must include intellectual stimula- 
tion. Having frequently urged seamen to learn navigation and 
otherwise to improve their minds, Sullivan now helped them 
to do so by making the Marine Mission a lending library, for 
which he sought donations of suitable books from Bostonians. 
Nor did he forget material concerns. One of his daughters re- 
membered (and regarded it as characteristic of him) that her 
father once came home barefooted, having given his new shoes 
to some poor soul. His deep religious impulse sought these 
various forms of expression; a comparable breadth of activity 
was the Association’s fundamental legacy from its founder. 
Sullivan, well aware of the diverse needs of the human per- 
sonality, would have voiced hearty approval of the Y.M.C.A.’s 
choice in later years of the famous triangle emblem to sym- 
bolize spirit, mind, and body as the essential elements of the 
whole man. | 


THE BIRTH OF THE Boston Y.M.C.A. 


To Captain Sullivan’s attention in the autumn of 1851 came 
a description of the thriving Young Men’s Christian Association 
of London. This parent of all Y.M.C.A.’s, then in its seventh 
year, had interested a number of visitors to England. George M. 
Van Derlip, a student of the University of the City of New 
York (now New York University), had described it while 
abroad in the summer of 1850, and had submitted his essay as 
one of a series for the Christian Watchman and Reflector, a 
Baptist weekly published in Boston. The journal’s editor, 

4 First Annual Report of the Marine Mission at Large (Boston, 1849), 


p. 8. See also the later reports and Sullivan’s The Scarcity of Seamen 
(Boston, n.d. [1854]). 
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Daniel S. Ford, put the account aside as not sufficiently news- 
worthy, but more than a year later he gave the “Van Derlip 
Letter” front page position.’ 

No conclusive evidence is available as to whether Captain 
Sullivan happened upon the manuscript while visiting the 
editor, and urged its publication, or merely read it after Ford 
for some other reason changed his mind about the article.’ But 
it is certain that Sullivan, impressed by the success of the Lon- 
don society, wasted no time in conveying his enthusiasm to 
others, and led the founding movement. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS V. SULLIVAN L. P. ROWLAND 


Van Derlip, who later spoke modestly of himself as merely 
the “innocent cause” of the American Y.M.C.A. movement, 
may not have intended or expected his letter to have the effect 
it did.’ Clearly suggestive, however, was his regretful observa- 


5 Christian Watchman and Reflector (Boston), October 30, 1851. 

®See L. L. Doggett, History of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciatton (Boston: Boston Y.M.C.A., 1901), pp. 121-127. 

7G. M. Van Derlip to J. T. Bowne, postcard, November 23, 1881. In- 
serted in the Y.M.C.A. Historical Library’s copy of First Annual Report 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association (1853). 
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tion that for all of the New World adaptations of English 
benevolent organizations, this particular one, “against which 
the most fault finding have not a word to utter,’ had no Amer- 
ican counterpart. The description of the London Association 
touched upon its building, which had a fine reading room and 
library; its activities, which featured prayer meetings and lec- 
tures; and its founding and history. 

Captain Sullivan, no doubt, saw here an opportunity to aid 
young sailors on shore leave, although he did not intend to 
make the Boston “Y” exclusively a seamen’s welfare organiza- 
tion. The idea of a “home away from home’ for these lads had 
been one of his chief concerns as Marine Missionary; his re- 
ports mention efforts to direct them to “temperance boarding 
houses,” and to ensure that their leisure time be spent in whole- 
some surroundings. Sullivan, moreover, had a youthful “fol- 
lowing” of assistants in tract-distribution activities, lads who 
could easily become the nucleus of a Christian Association.® It 
was he, therefore, who took the initiative, spread the word of 
the London movement, and brought a few dozen interested per- 
sons together less than seven weeks after the appearance of the 
Van Derlip letter. 

This preliminary meeting took place at the Central Congre- 
gational Church on December 15. Thirty-two men, represent- 
ing twenty evangelical church bodies, then appointed a com- 
mittee of seven to “prepare a plan of organization.”® Sullivan 
himself, and Pliny Nickerson, one of the sponsors of the Marine 
Mission, were members of this group. Other supporters of the 
Mission probably attended the Central Church gathering. Of 
the twelve persons listed in 1854 as sponsors of the Marine 
Mission, five helped direct Y.M.C.A. affairs during the 1850’s, 
and at least two others were members of the early Boston 
Y.M.C-A» 

Most of the drafters of the constitution were young men. 
Sullivan, of course, was fifty-one, and his role was by no means 

8 First Annual Report of the Marine Mission at Large, pp. 8, 12; Sec- 
ond Annual Report of the Marine Mission at Large, p. 4. 

91st AR (1853), p. 11; Doggett, op. cit., p. 10. Sullivan’s role is discussed 
in Watchman and Reflector (Boston), February 13, 1873, February 27, 
1873. 


10The Marine Mission sponsoring committee is listed in Sullivan, The 
Scarcity of Seamen, p. 28. 
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perfunctory. It kept him at his office during the long hours of 
those late December evenings. Of his ten associates (six by the 
original resolution, four being added a week later), nine were 
listed in the city directory for 1850; only five in that for 1845; 
and not a single one in that for 1840. They were young men, 
just establishing themselves in Boston. Franklin W. Smith, the 
most active of the group in Y.M.C.A. affairs in later years, was 
twenty-six. The group represented a variety of occupations. 

The Spring Lane Chapel of Old South Church is rightly 
regarded as the Association’s birthplace, for here a week later 
the proposed constitution was heard, considered, and referred 
back to the drafting committee for revision. At a third meeting 
on December 29, 1851, also held at the chapel in Spring Lane, 
the constitution was adopted, and the Boston Y.M.C.A. came 
into being." 

The original constitution as adopted on December 29 served 
with only minor modifications for thirty-seven years, and was 
the model for Associations in scores of other American cities. 
The purpose was stated as “the improvement of the spiritual 
and mental condition of young men.” A preamble clearly re- 
lated the movement to the evangelical revival then at its height 
’ “strong desire for the promotion of 
Evangelical religion among the young men of this city.’ In 
accordance with this policy the drafting committee sought ad- 
vice from the leading ministers of the four trinitarian denomi- 
nations. After some debate (one suspects that the central issue 
was not vigorously opposed) an evangelical test became the basis 
for active membership. Any man “of good moral character’ 
might make full use of Association facilities as an associate 
member, but actzve members, who alone might vote and hold 
office, must also be members “in good standing of an Evangeli- 
cal Church.” Here, clearly, the strength in Boston of the 
Unitarian-Universalist movement on the one hand, and the 
growing numbers of Roman Catholics on the other, caused ar- 


1 |st AR (1853), pp. 11-12; Boston Daily Journal (evening ed.), Decem- 
ber 23, 1851. The Spring Lane Chapel should not be confused with the 
famous Old South Meeting House around the corner on Washington 
Street, whose congregation maintained this small chapel for several 
decades. 


12 B.Y.M.C.A., Constitution and By-Laws (Boston, 1852). 
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dent evangelicals to insure that orthodox Protestants would 
control their society. 

Other provisions for governing the Association made the con- 
nection with the evangelical churches yet more intimate. In addi- 
tion to the usual staff of officers, a Standing Committee was “‘to 
receive and decide upon applications for membership, and to 
promote the general objects of the Association.” This group was 
to consist of two persons for each evangelical church in the city, 
chosen annually by the active members of the Y.M.C.A. The 
founders apparently intended that these church representatives 
should not only set general policy but give close supervision to 
the affairs of the Association. Its members were to appoint 
“twelve from their own number to constitute, with the officers 
elect, a Board of Managers.” 

Within a few months, however, the board was rene inde- 
pendent; Association members thenceforth chose both managers 
and Standing Committeemen at their annual election meet- 
ings. In practice, moreover, the Standing Committee did not 
pass upon each application for membership; only rarely did it 
discuss Association policy. The very creation of the committee, 
as an effort to guarantee a close liaison with the churches rep- 
resented by its members, was its chief significance. It grew more 
and more unwieldy as the establishment of new evangelical 
churches increased its size, until finally in 1888 a constitutional 
revision did away with the body. 

Specialized operating committees took charge of the various 
Association activities. The constitution provided for four: one 
to maintain the “Library and Rooms’; a second to arrange for 
lectures “upon subjects adapted to the Spiritual and Mental 
Improvement of Young Men”; a third to publish and distribute 
“Y” literature; and a fourth to conduct financial matters. The 
society’s officers and managers were distributed among these 
four. Supplemental membership committees took charge of 
prayer meetings, an employment service, and a registry of suit- 
able boarding houses; additions would be made as the Associa- 
tion commenced new activities. Other Y.M.C.A.’s copied the 
Boston “‘committee system,” which had its chief merit in pro- 
viding flexibility of operation. ‘The Association, burdened with 


13 B.Y.M.C.A., By-laws (Boston, 1852), p. 8. 
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more officers, managers, and Standing Committee members than 
it needed, moved awkwardly, yet without serious handicap. It 
grew rapidly, changing its emphasis as it matured, without ma- 
jor constitutional revision for nearly four decades. 

These mechanical features gave the Association a satisfactory 
basis for operation; frequent statements of purpose, properly 
distributed, won it public support. The constitution perfunc- 
torily defined the objective, in words taken from the London 
Association’s purpose as reported by Van Derlip, as “the im- 
provement of the spiritual and mental condition of young 
men.” A public statement introducing the published constitu- 
tion gave a clearer notion of what the members regarded as 
their main task. Noting that “Christians in Boston have long 
seen with sorrow, the allurements to evil that surround the 
young men of the city,” the writer declared his associates’ inten- 
tion to make the Boston Y.M.C.A.: 


a social organization of those in whom the love of Christ has pro- 
duced love to men; who shall meet the young stranger as he enters 
our city, take him by the hand, direct him to a boarding house 
where he may find a quiet home pervaded with Christian influences, 
introduce him to the Church and Sabbath School, bring him to the 
Rooms of the Association, and in every way throw around him 
good influences, so that he may feel that he is not a stranger, but 
that noble and Christian spirits care for his soul. 


Perhaps to justify this stress upon helping young newcomers, 
the chairman of two early meetings asked those present who 
had been born in Boston to stand. When on each occasion a 
mere handful arose, those remaining in their seats, estimated 
to be about 95 per cent of the total, offered silent but com- 
pelling testimony as to what element in the city needed the 
Association and would give it the strength of numbers." News- 
papers from all over New England were placed in the reading 
room, since “many a young man from the country would be 
attracted to our rooms, and be brought under our influence, 
could he see there a paper familiar to him and associated with 
the precious remembrances of his early home and friends.” 

14 Daily Evening Traveller (Boston), January 6, 1852; Christian Watch- 
man and Reflector, January 15, 1852; 33rd AR (1884), p. 48. For a more 


accurate analysis of the nativity of early members, see p. 28. 
18 Ist AR (1853), p. 13. 
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The Publication Committee’s first task was to dispatch copies 
of the constitution not only to all evangelical pastors in Boston, 
but to those throughout New England. Advertisements were 
placed in town newspapers, and in this manner members were 
recruited, young men who sought the rooms of the “Y” upon 
their arrival in the city." 


THE ASSOCIATION IDEA SPREADS 


Even before the founders in Boston held their December 15 
meeting, North America’s first Y.M.C.A. was established in 
Montreal.” Efforts which later culminated in the founding of 
an Association in New York City were begun at about the 
same time.’* The Montreal and New York groups were inspired, 
as was that in Boston, by the London society; it is not unlikely 
that London’s Crystal Palace exhibition of 1851, the first of the 
“world’s fairs,’ was responsible for the number of persons who 
carried word of the London Association across the Atlantic in 
the fall of that year. 

The founders in these three cities—Montreal, Boston, and 
New York—had no inkling that Associations were taking root 
anywhere else, and their nearly simultaneous efforts show how 
ready America was for the movement. Indeed, Boston might 
have had one of the first Associations even without Sullivan, 
according to a young Congregational minister, just back from 
England, who wrote later of having come “‘very near to being 
the ‘founder.’ ’’ But the Reverend Henry M. Dexter turned over 
the descriptive literature he had gathered to “those who were 
moving in the matter” before he was able to do so.” 

Besides these societies based upon the London Association, 
at least three American cities had similar young men’s groups 
antedating the first Y.M.C.A.’s. ‘Those in Cincinnati and Balti- 
more eventually changed their names and modified their pro- 


LANGER Ry AUE 

17 The Jubilee of Work for Young Men in North America (New York: 
International Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s, 1901), pp. 335-341. 

817. L. Doggett, Life of Robert McBurney (Cleveland: F. M. Barton, 
1902), app, 01-34: 

19 Rev. Henry M. Dexter to M. R. Deming (letter, Boston, November 
9, 1885). In Boston scrapbook, Y.M.C.A. Historical Library, New York 
City. 
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grams to become Associations.” A third had its origin in Boston 
in the autumn of 1851, and this “Biblical Literature Society” 
could have drawn Sullivan’s group into its ranks, had it not 
been founded by Unitarians.** Apparently impressed by what 
the evangelicals were doing, these young men hastened to adopt, 
early in 1852, a revised constitution similar in wording and 
identical in spirit and purpose to that of the Association, with 
the significant difference that members “‘of all sects and parties” 
were invited to join. Association leaders were understandably 
irritated when this group selected a name so similar to their 
own as to confuse the public, but the designation “Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union” was kept nevertheless.” The 
very formation of these parallel institutions displayed strikingly 
the split of Boston’s Protestant community into two camps. 
Rival societies, rejecting the exclusive evangelical test of most 
early Associations, were not unknown in other cities, but only 
in Boston were the groups so similar in structure and develop- 
ment, and only in Boston did their separate existence continue 
to the present. 

Thus American cities would soon have had Y.M.C.A.’s even 
had not Montreal and Boston shown the way. Such groups as 
Boston’s Biblical Literature Society indicate, moreover; that 
even the London Association’s catalytic effect, significant as it 
was, was not necessary to bring about the formation in Amer- 
ican cities of some sort of young men’s religious society. For 
these very reasons, paradoxically enough, the potential influ- 
ence of pioneer groups in London, Montreal, and Boston was 
infinitely greater than otherwise might have been the case. 
Those in other urban centers whose receptivity to the idea 
matched Captain Sullivan’s found their inspiration, as he had 
found his, in news of similar undertakings. 

20 Journal of Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and British 
Provinces (Cincinnati, 1855), p. 66. 

21 Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, Second Annual Report (Bos- 
ton, 71853); pp.. 3-5. 

22 Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, Constitution and By-laws 
(Boston, 1852), pp. 3-5; the new name and constitution were adopted on 
March I, 1852. See Boston Daily Journal (evening ed.), February 24, 1852; 
ibid. (evening ed.), March 2, 1852. 
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The Boston Association commenced promotional efforts on 
a scale far greater than those of either London or Montreal, 
and it set the pattern for the spread of the movement in Amer- 
ica. As quickly as copies of its constitution could be printed, 
they were dispatched—ten thousand of them—not only to 
“clergymen and leading men of the denominations in fellow- 
ship with us, throughout New England,” but to those in other 
cities “over the United States, where new societies are spring- 
ing up.’ Almost before the Boston group had begun to func- 
tion, its officers “began to receive letters of inquiry from other 
cities.” As early as the spring of 1852, founders in New York 
(where preliminary efforts had begun at least as early as those 
in Boston) sought copies of the Boston unit’s constitution and 
the advice of its leaders. Groups as far away as Washington and 
St. Louis were modeled on the Boston Association.™* Boston’s 
most significant influence was in the matter of voting and office- 
holding requirements, and it has been estimated that about 
half of the groups formed in the 1850’s imposed the evangelical 
church membership test.” Some of them would no doubt have 
done so anyway, but the Boston precedent at least increased the 
proportion. 

we Lae & 


Promotional activity did not blind the charter members in 
Boston to their main task, and the enthusiasm with which they 
set out to win public support and membership, even as they 
made the numerous arrangements necessary to get a program 
started, showed how timely Captain Sullivan’s efforts had been. 
The busy weeks of the new year started with an election meet- 
ing on January 5, 1852, at which Francis O. Watts, a prominent 
lawyer, responded to his choice as first president by appropriate 
remarks on the “principle of union and associated efforts.” Cap- 
tain Sullivan, one of two donors of the first books of an Asso- 
ciation library, added an appropriately salty touch by present- 
ing “‘a Bible printed in the Hawaiian language, . . . four books, 

23 1st AR (1853), pp. 17-18. 

24 Doggett, Life of Robert R. McBurney, p. 31; Doggett, History of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association (New York: Association Press, 1922), 
pp. 124-125, 129. 

25 Owen E. Pence, The Y.M.C.A. and Social Need (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1939), pp. 30-31. 
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RENTED EARLY IN 1852 


THE FIRST ““ROOMS,’ 


printed in the same language—and also a map of the Sandwich 
Islands, drawn by a native.” 

The biggest problem in those early days was to secure a meet- 
ing place. By the end of January, arrangements had been made 
to rent fourth-floor rooms over a store on the corner of Wash- 
ington and Summer Streets, the site of the present Jordan 
Marsh department store. ‘These quarters would be outgrown in 
a very few months, but the rental of $650 was as high a com- 
mitment as the infant society could make.” After occupying and 
hastily furnishing their first home, the founders dedicated this 
modest predecessor: of today’s large Huntington Avenue build- 
ing and the other branches by simple services early in March. 
Lyman Beecher, whose hopes for the “regeneration” of New 
England have been noted, gave the featured address, in which 
he declared that he “always felt sure the Millennium would 
come, but never so sure of it before as now.” Six hundred mem- 


26 Boston Daily Journal (evening ed.), January 6, 1852. 
*7 Tbid. (evening ed.), January 24, 1852. 
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bers, deeply moved, closed the program by joining voices in 
the doxology.** A hymn written for and sung at these services 
caught the spirit of the occasion, and its prayer was an amen 
to the hopeful efforts of the Boston Y.M.C.A.’s founders: 


Oh God of goodness!—bless the band, 
Who, moved by Christian love, 

Take the young stranger’s friendless hand, 
And lead his thoughts above.?® 


28 lstgA (1853) spent. 
29 Boston Daily Journal (evening ed.), March 12, 1852. 
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The First Y.M.C. A. Pattern 


Srores of benevolent societies flourished in Boston in 
1851. It would not be surprising for the announcement of yet 
another group, still untested, to go unnoticed. The city’s soil, 
however, proved fertile enough to nourish the seeds of hopeful 
undertakings almost without limit in this optimistic age. 

“We doubt not,’ ventured the Journal, expressing the pre- 
vailing press attitude toward the Association, “that its moral 
and religious influence upon the young men who come to our 
city . . . will be most salutary.” The Pilot carried no news 
about the Y.M.C.A. to its Catholic readers. ‘The pro-Unitarian 
dailies, however, deplored outright certain features of the or- 
ganization. The Transcript, for example, though praising “this 
excellent” Young Men’s Christian Union, stated that the Asso- 
Clation, by restricting active membership to evangelicals, seemed 
to serve notice that it recognized “none others as ‘Christians.’ ’” 
After a flurry of controversy (fortunately as brief as it was 
superficial), the newspapers accepted both youth agencies, fol- 
lowing the example of leaders who declared that the city’s ample 
field called for co-operative labors, not partisan abuse. 


THe First MEMBERS OF THE Boston Y.M.C.A. 


A rapidly swelling membership roll gave stronger evidence of 
the favor which the Association enjoyed in these early months. 
Within a year-and-a-half nearly fifteen hundred young men had 
taken out annual memberships,® a considerable number for a 
society whose unpretentious headquarters lacked the standard 
attractions of today’s buildings: gymnasiums, pool tables, dorm1- 

1 Boston Daily Journal, January 6, 1852. 


2 Boston Evening Transcript, January 6, 1852, May 25, 1852. 
Sliven 1853),. ph 24-44. 
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tories, restaurants, the day’s ball game on television. Social and 
religious opportunities of a simple sort met an important need 
in the lives of that day’s youth. 

It is not hard to imagine what the early members must have 
been like—lads who eagerly sought or worked at promising 
jobs, knew the bitter discouragement of learning that Boston 
was not the economic paradise they had envisioned, adjusted 
with the greatest difficulty to their strange new surroundings, 
and strove to overcome that acute loneliness which all know 
who scan the blank faces of city dwellers hastening about their 
affairs in apparent ignorance of those about them. 

The only surviving record of the nativity of individual mem- 
bers is a book containing the signatures of some of them to the 
Association by-laws. By the spring of 1854, 999 members had 
signed. Space was provided for each to add his church affiliation 
and place of birth; a summary of the latter entries shows why 
Boston’s recent arrivals figured so prominently in Association 
literature:* 


Place of Birth Number Per Cent 
BOStOM ATIC pV ICIMILY aioe rome ee oie ee aa aarimen 307 30.7 
Elsewhere in New England ...............: ah Ea Met 500 50.1 
Other partspofile United States snus ame 61 6.1 
British) NorthyAmenicay «sien Gs nee eater Sh apa 
Other foreign-born, 44 23) the ane eee go a3 
Unstated or thleotb lec. nig yet tear ree 5] Del 

Votal tic. b he ieee ase Ue ee ener the 999 ty 5100-0 


Most of the early members had not yet found their vocations. 
The city directory gave occupational listings for fewer than half 
of the names on the Association roster printed in 1853. Four- 
fifths of the members were not listed at all in the directory, in 
all probability because they had arrived too recently to be 
recorded. Of those for whom occupations can be determined, 
the largest single number were wholesale or retail merchants: 
grocers, hardware store proprietors, importers. Nearly as many 
were clerks, bookkeepers, bank tellers, and salesmen. Others 
were artisans possessing a variety of skills: piano makers, car- 

4B.Y.M.C.A., By-laws and Signatures (MS volume). This table repre- 


sents probably about 40 per cent of the members joining during the first 
two-and-one-half years of the Association’s existence. 
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penters, tailors, and bookbinders were among them. A few were 
professional men: lawyers, doctors, ministers, and teachers. The 
Association appealed primarily to middle-class Bostonians en- 
gaged in white-collar work. 

Association reports gave more complete information about 
church affiliation than about nativity and occupation. Three 
out of five members were “‘actives,’’ according to the 1853 roster, 
although as many as four-fifths indicated evangelical denomina- 
tions as their preference, whether or not they were members 
“in good standing” of congregations.? Church membership was 
not lightly conferred in those days; Dwight Moody, for example, 
was for several months kept from it, and hence barred from 
active ‘““Y” membership, until he could convince his Congrega- 
tional pastor of the sincerity of his conversion.’ Even the re- 
stricted active membership did not prevent a significant pro- 
portion—about a fifth—of nonevangelicals from joining the 
Association. Soon the constituency began to broaden much 
further. But in the early months the society was too exclusive 
in the opinion of its leaders, who therefore publicly stressed the 
constitutional provision for associate membership.’ 

The total membership, including 150 life subscriptions, was 
approximately sixteen hundred by the spring of 1853. Many of 
the city’s business and professional elite made their twenty- 
dollar payments and allowed their names to be published in 
bold type in reports, thus giving the Association prestige and 
the tone of respectability. Among them were politicians like 
the increasingly prominent Senator Charles Sumner, whose gen- 
erous donations of books for the library brought frequent grate- 
ful acknowledgments. Evangelical ministers, of course, were 
well represented—Edward Beecher, for example, as active an 
antislavery crusader as his more famous brother, and Samuel 
Francis Smith, the Baptist clergyman whose verses to a patriotic 
German air which caught his fancy began 

My country, ’tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty. ... 


@ sik 6(1853);' pp; 24-44, 

6D. O. Mears, Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D. D. (Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks, & Co., 1878), pp. 225-227. Kirk was Moody’s pastor; needless to 
say, he later regretted his judgment. 

7E.g., Charles Theodore Russell, in An Address Delivered Before the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association (Boston, 1852), p. 11. 
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Among the merchants, lawyers, and professional men were 
Alden Speare, whose career from indigent Vermont lad to direc- 
tor of some twenty-five railroads was making him one of many 
prototypes of Horatio Alger’s fictional heroes; Jacob Sleeper, 
wealthy clothier and a founder of Boston University; Samuel 
Gregory, a pioneer in the field of medical schooling for women; 
Amos Lawrence, perhaps the most interesting philanthropist of 
his age, a member of the family whose name became synony- 
mous with the Massachusetts textile industry (and, incidentally, 
a Unitarian); and many others. 

Thus the early Boston Y.M.C.A. had a solid foundation of 
respected community leaders. Intelligent and imaginative lead- 
ership was essential then, as it was in later years. This asset 
enabled the Association to gain in strength even during its 
difficult first decade. ‘The Boston group survived the two crises 
which left numerous casualties among other American Associa- 
tions—the Panic of 1857 and the Civil War. Furthermore, a 
simple but varied program had, in spite of limitations, enough 
possibilities for future expansion to prevent that ever menacing 
institutional malady, stagnation, from setting in. Certain essen- 
tial features of the activities offered by the twentieth-century 
Association were present in embryo, even though the direction 
of future development was not recognized by the leaders of 
these early years. 


“MENTAL IMPROVEMENT’: THE LIBRARY 


The central attraction of the first “‘rooms’’ was a modest li- 
brary. By 1854 it consisted of two thousand volumes, “which 
have been very extensively used, . . . nearly one-fifth of the 
whole number having been in constant circulation.”* The Asso- 
ciation’s library preceded Boston’s first public library building 
by six years. Before the public library movement, the relative 
importance of semipublic collections of reading matter was 
higher than it is today. ‘The Association and the Union, noted 
a historian of Boston, were “twin workers which early brought 
books to bear as a part of their appliances for good.’” 

88rd AR (1854), pp. 11-12. 


9 Justin Winsor (ed.), Memorial History of Boston (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co., 1881), IV, 287-288. 
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Soon after the founding, “Y” leaders announced “with re- 
gret, and yet with gladness, . . . that our library is entirely in- 
adequate,’ and they sought an endowment of ten thousand dol- 
lars to make possible a “gradual increase.” This appeal proved 
more ambitious than realistic, and the collection grew only too 
eradually; the society was ten years old before random dona- 
tions and occasional purchases brought the total to three thou- 
sand volumes. 

A catalogue published in 1857 showed a good history and 
biography section which accounted for more than a quarter of 
the possessions. Fiction was not so well represented, although 
the works of Irving, Hawthorne, and a score of the obscure 
authors of sentimental novels then popular were among the 
170 volumes of “anecdotes and tales.’’" 

In greater demand than books were the out-of-town news- 
papers in the reading room, which also contained religious 
weeklies and magazines. Young women were admitted to library 
privileges in 1853, and their eagerness to take advantage of the 
opportunity brought a proposal to admit them as associates, but 
a membership vote proved unfavorable, and the definition of 
women’s role in Y.M.C.A. activities was left to the future.” 

Leaders took steps to keep the organization something more 
than a reading room. “No book of questionable morality, of 
unsound principles, or that will exert an injurious influence is 
admitted to our shelves,” affirmed the Library Committee.” It 
was not long before the Board of Managers considered the 
“irreligious reading” contained in the Westminster Review; 
and in 1859 they banned the Atlantic Monthly for nothing 
more “injurious” than a piece of historical revisionism friendly 
to the arch infidel, Tom Paine. These actions revealed the 
conservative religious bias of the early Association in a display 
of authoritarianism hostile to the spirit of free inquiry essen- 
tial to a good library. 


sO STAs a(1504.), Dalan tsted rt (1853),)p., 30. 

11 B.Y.M.C.A., Catalogue of the Library (Boston, 1857); 6th AR (1857), 
p- 18. 

12 BM, June 16, 1853; AM, December 17, 1857, April 7, 1858. 

13 37d. AR( 1854), pp. 11-12: 

14 BM, October 13, 1856, September 12, 1859. 
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“SPIRITUAL IMPROVEMENT’: THE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE CHURCHES 


Although the library was the central physical attraction of 
the Association’s headquarters, a less tangible spirit of evan- 
gelical religion pervaded every activity. Granted the character 
and aims of the society’s founders, the case could hardly have 
been otherwise. But this spirit could have expressed itself in 
any of several different ways. The “Y,” for example, might 
have become a denomination in its own right, as the Salvation 
Army would become. At the other extreme, it might have acted 
merely as a recruiting and publicizing agency for the denomi- 
nations, with no religious activities of its own. Some church 
leaders feared that the Association was tending toward the 
former of these two extremes, while Association personnel, on 
the other hand, were unwilling to restrict themselves to the 
latter course. 

The issue was in fact compromised; the “Y” sought to devise 
a religious and secular program to supplement, but not com- 
pete with, the activities and goals of the churches. It was not 
possible to define this relationship with precision. As a result, 
each decade saw shifts in Association emphasis in Boston and 
elsewhere, reinterpretations of the third word in the name 
“Young Men’s Christian Association.” 

At first the Boston organization held regular prayer meetings 
for members as its major religious effort. Some extension work 
took the form of devotional services and lectures by ministers 
for the general public. After the Civil War, Association- 
sponsored mass evangelism grew in importance, reaching a high 
point in the late 1870’s. But soon the modern “Y” began to 
emerge; leaders curtailed “religious” activities narrowly defined, 
and discovered new social implications for a Christian agency 
which sought to serve youth. 

Requests by Association members led to the inauguration of 
weekly prayer meetings early in 1852. ‘The Standing Committee, 
anxious to avoid competition with churches, rejected a pro- 
posal to hold services on Sundays, and designated Monday eve- 
nings instead. At first, the prayer meetings were enthusiasti- 
cally received by the fifty to seventy-five who attended each 
week. However, as the months passed, interest declined; by the 
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middle of the decade “rallying committees’ were seeking at- 
tendance pledges from members. Leaders found it necessary to 
call attention to “the necessity of Prayer, in order that we might 
receive its attendant blessings.’’? 

A nation-wide “‘Jaymen’s revival” helped overcome this leth- 
argy. This movement began in New York, where the Y.M.C.A. 
had joined with a Dutch Reformed church to sponsor noon 
prayer meetings at a chapel near Wall Street. These devotions 
grew popular with businessmen distressed by the economic col- 
lapse of 1857, and as financial panic spread to other cities, so 
did this wave of religious enthusiasm. 

By the spring of 1858, the Boston prayer meetings had be- 
come so crowded, and participants were showing “‘such a degree 
of religious attention” that daily services were introduced; this 
frequency was maintained through the Civil War. Published 
reports of the Association featured the grateful testimonials of 
persons converted—not only members, but guests and the many 
ever welcome strangers who attended.” 

A fortuitous solution of the Association’s housing problem 
brought new possibilities for religious work. Within weeks of 
the dedication of the small, fourth-story Washington Street 
quarters, Y.M.C.A. leaders saw the need for larger and more 
favorably situated rooms. When the Baptists rebuilt Tremont 
Temple after a fire in 1852, the Association rented the second- 
floor rooms at twelve hundred dollars per year. The “Y” re- 
mained at this location for two decades. 

The Temple's large auditorium served admirably for public 
lectures. Many were by ministers on religious subjects, often 
actual sermons on‘Biblical texts. The Reverend Edward Hitch- 
cock, geologist and president of Amherst College, delivered a 
series of discourses on science and religion. Conflict between 
scientific investigators and religious fundamentalists antedated 
Darwin’s Origin of Species and the prolonged quarrel over evo- 
lution; Hitchcock’s 1854 interpretations “‘were especially profit- 
able in diffusing just views upon a subject which has often been 
the occasion of triumph to the infidel.” 


15 AM, March 20, 1856; BM, October 9, 1855; 5th AR (1856), p. 20. 

167th AR (1858), pp. 22-24; 8th AR (1859), pp. 14, 38; 9th AR (1860), 
p. 17; 13th AR (1864), p. 19. 

1 3rd AR (1854), p. 14, 
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These quarters had suitable facilities for smaller gatherings 
as well, and in a scheme to foster closer church relations the 
Association made them available for weekly conferences of the 
pastors from each denomination, and for other interchurch 
functions. This hospitality did much to quell fears in the minds 
of ministers that the “Y” might prove competitive to the 
churches. In this and in similar ways the Association sought to 
become “‘the head quarters of all the clergy, not only of our 
city, but of all New England.” Thus, subject to the limits of 
its evangelical orientation, the Y.M.C.A. sought to break down 
rigid denominational barriers. These efforts foreshadowed the 
church federation movement of the twentieth century.” 

Some friction disturbed the harmony of relations between 
Association leaders and ministers. The Standing Committee 
found one of the society’s major problems to be the lamentable 
“course of the Evangelical Ministers, in throwing their influ- 
ence indirectly against the Association.” Some pastors asserted 
that members were so loyal to the “Y”’ that they were neglecting 
their church duties.” 

A special meeting with clergymen climaxed a series of con- 
ferences to iron out difficulties. Most of the pastors present de- 
clared that they were enthusiastic about Y.M.C.A. work and 
its influence upon the young men of the city. A few criticized 
the thriving Sunday evening public religious meetings which 
the Association had begun, disregarding the earlier warning of 
the Standing Committee against holding programs at times 
when churches normally scheduled services of their own. One 
pastor suggested that the objections represented nothing more 
than the disgruntled envy of a few who had not been invited 
to speak at Y.M.C.A. gatherings as frequently as had the city’s 
more popular ministers.” Instances of friction never loomed 
large, and the pastor of Old South Church praised the Asso- 
ciation as an interdenominational agency which, by reminding 

18 Ist AR (1853), p. 14; 8rd AR (1854), pp. 12, 18; AM, May 18, 1853; 
see S. Wirt Wiley, History of Y.M.C.A.-Church Relations in the United 
States (New York: Association Press, 1944), pp. 24-25 and passim. 

19 §C, December 7, 1854; Boston Daily Journal, January 4, 1861. 


20 Boston Daily Journal, February 8, 1861; AM, January 3, 1861, Feb- 
ruary (218612 45C, January 17, 1861. 
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all evangelicals of their common cause, “calls us to the work set 
before, us.""** 

Other fields were also found for evangelical efforts. Boston 
Common was the scene of mass revival meetings conducted 
under Association auspices, a project in which “‘the Evangelical 
clergy, not excepting the Episcopalians,” co-operated heartily.” 
Tracts were. distributed on the Common, at Globe Hall (a 
former dance resort of low repute converted into a center of 
revival activity), and throughout the city generally. ‘The Boston 
group called a “Christian Convention” in 1858, attended by 
delegates of New England Y.M.C.A.’s, as well as a few from the 
middle Atlantic states, to consider the need of religious activity 
by Association members. “Y’ men taught at “Mission Sabbath 
Schools” established by churches for children in the city’s dest1- 
tute areas. Such activities were a response to an early reminder 
that “we are in some sense a Missionary Association.’’ Boston 
kept pace with Y.M.C.A. evangelical work throughout the coun- 
try, work performed “‘like a sunbeam passing undefiled through 
the foulest atmosphere,” in the apt simile of an early observer.” 


EFFORTS TO BROADEN THE ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 


Even at the height of these activities, however, the society 
was developing a more balanced program infinitely more sig- 
nificant for its future. The Y.M.C.A. leaders who engaged in 
revivalism realized, dimly and inarticulately, that their field lay 
elsewhere. At first they adopted everything that seemed not 
inconsistent with their goals. Later they would look critically 
at the whole, and by weeding out what could better be left to 
churches, they would turn Association energies exclusively to 
the provision of a wholesome environment for the city’s youth. 
No religious appeal which was restricted to worship services, 
and failed to take this need into account, could bring mean- 
ingful commitment from Association members. 

21). M. Manning, 4 New-Year’s Address, Delivered Before the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association (Boston, 1859), pp. 11-13. 

22 Young Men’s Magazine, I (New York, 1857), 279-280; SC, July 10, 
1856; BM, June 27, 1856; 6th AR (1857), pp. 23-24. 

8 Ist, Ak. (1853), p. 13; 6th, AR (1857),-p. 28; 7th AR: (1858), pp. 11-12; 
10th AR (1861), p. 16; SC, February 21, 1856, March 17, 1859; AM, June 2, 


1859; the “sunbeam” passage is from Rev. Thomas Smythe, The Nature 
and Claims of Y.M.C.A.’s (Philadelphia, 1857), p. 20. 
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In accordance with the stated purpose of improving the 
“mental condition of young men,” and inspired by the popu- 
larity of the early Lyceum movement,” the Association 
launched an informal education program in the 1853-54 sea- 
son. ‘Plans of usefulness,” outlined in the first annual report, 
suggested a monthly Association meeting for lterary exercises 
and classes in Biblical literature, “intellectual conversation,” 
and “essays and debate.” This ambitious scheme was reduced 
to two successful projects: the Bible study enterprise and a 
“Class for Intellectual Improvement,” later renamed the Lit- 
erary Class. 

These were the two basic group activities of the Association’s 
early years. Ministers or qualified lay personnel gave periodic 
instruction in the Bible, while the literary group, functioning 
democratically by adopting its own constitution and choosing 
officers, met for monthly exercises. The members heard each 
other sketch the lives of historical figures, appraise the work 
of authors, and lead mild philosophical excursions into such 
regions as “‘the true elements of success in life.” Criticism and 
discussion followed each presentation; some meetings featured 
formal debates. A public declamation each spring displayed the 
results of the year’s self-improvement efforts. 

The Literary Class was popular in spite of an understanding 
that “‘party politics and sectarianism are strictly avoided,” a 
tabu enforced by an executive committee empowered to “re- 
ject ... any exercise they may deem detrimental to the best 
interest of the Class.” ‘The Association Board of Managers in- 
sisted upon being represented by a member of its own choosing 
on this committee, and the protest of members of the class sug- 
gests that their youthful vitality might have produced in them 
a healthy scorn for prudent conservatism.” New York’s Asso- 
ciation had suffered a schism that originated in the protest of 
anti-abolitionists against the admission of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


24 The informal education program of the Y.M.C.A.’s in American cities 
was a factor in the decline of the similar work of the Lyceums. Lyceum 
programs after the Civil War became mass meetings addressed by highly 
paid, popular orators. Conversation with James G. Kelso, author of a 
forthcoming history of the Lyceum movement. 

256th AR (1857), p. 29; BM, May 14, 1860; the Literary Class constitu- 
tion appears in 16th AR (1867), pp. 51-55. 
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to the library, and that led to a row over whether to take a 
stand against slavery during and after the Buchanan-Frémont 
campaign. Associations elsewhere appear to have leaned over 
backward to avoid similar trouble.” 

Some members regarded the class as a mere attractive device 
to bring “many careless young men, who could not be per- 
suaded to attend the meetings for prayer, or the Bible Class,”’ 
into the range of the Association’s religious influence, so that 
they might eventually be “led to the foot of the cross.’’’ Others 
more properly praised the activity as a discipline enabling “a 
young man to assert and maintain his manhood and his inde- 
pendence.”” One vexed member made the revealing report, 
when interest in prayer meetings hit its low point, that “this 
society is, in practice, more a literary than a religious associa- 
tion.’’8 

Lectures by outsiders were also solicited on topics of general 
interest. Series open to the general public were, ordinarily, ser- 
mons by ordained ministers. Secular topics were frequently 
arranged for membership consumption, however, and members 
could hear prominent laymen and clerics on subjects like “In- 
tellectual Progress,” “The Mound Builders of the West,” and 
“The Dignity of Labor.” Travelogues were popular; authori- 
ties gave lectures, illustrated by stereoptidon views, on such 
subjects as “Homes and Graves of Reformers in Europe,” 
“Social Life in Russia,” and ‘Crossing the Andes.” Perhaps the 
Association’s most eloquent lecturer, frequently engaged for 
public addresses, was the reformed alcoholic John B. Gough, 
who could work up to the climactic praise of a glass of water 
as he sprinkled drops about him: 


The nervous orator throws about his arms and goes on showering 
the water from the glass in his trembling grasp, and poetic diamonds 
from his exhaustless vocabulary, till his words are drowned in ap- 
plause, and he sinks to-his feet.”* 


The Boston Y.M.C.A. was a community service agency from 


261. L. Doggett, Life of Robert R. McBurney (Cleveland: F. M. Bar- 
ton, 1902), pp. 37-42. , 

er Ott di (1857), p. 29: 

28 Report of a Boston correspondent in the New Orleans Companion 
(Y.M.C.A. publication), August, 1855, p. 51. 

29 Boston Daily Journal (evening ed.), April 17, 1857. 
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the beginning. Standing Committee members selected from 
their number boarding house and employment committees. 
The former directed new members or strangers to reputable 
dwelling places—the same need would lead to the construction 
of a dormitory when funds were available—and the latter asked 
employers to look to the “Y” for competent help. Placement 
work was hardly systematically conducted, but the effort itself 
was significant, and in later years it would grow into a compre- 
hensive program of vocational guidance. Members also volun- 
teered to answer public appeals for the services of a committee 
on “‘visitation of the sick’; watchers gave glowing accounts of 
deathbed conversions. 

Church leaders in pre-Civil War days were responsible. for 
the first hints of what would become a broader Association pro- 
gram in the later nineteenth century. George W. Blagden, the 
pastor of Old South Church, described for “Y’? members the 
four aspects of man’s nature, “‘the physical, the intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual; corresponding to the spirit, soul, and 
body of man.’° Read “mind” for “‘soul” to make this statement. 
conform to Luther Gulick’s analysis, forty years later, in which 
he described the correspondence of the national Y.M.C.A.’s 
“fourfold program” to his still-used triangle emblem. Boston 
members, impressed by Blagden’s discourse, requested a copy 
for publication; but they failed to grasp its full implications in 
1853. They only hesitantly held a social levee three years later, 
and several ministers in attendance found it necessary to re- 
assure them that the limits of propriety were not exceeded by 
a daringly convivial mixed gathering: Mrs. J. H. Long sang 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth “in a very acceptable man- 
ner’; ministers spoke at length; and the remainder of the eve- 
ning was devoted to “promenading, conversation, and. general 
sociability,” while the Germania Serenade Band ‘“‘discoursed 
sweet music.’ 

Henry Ward Beecher hoped the following year’s equally gay 
gathering was a sign that urban amusements would no longer 
be left in the hands of the irreligious. But when Beecher asked, 
“Where are your arrangements for putting muscle on a manP”’ 

30G. W. Blagden, Hope: A Lecture Delivered Before the Boston Young 


Men’s Christian Association (Boston, 1854). 
315th AR (1856), pp. 3-7. 
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and clearly called for a Y.M.C.A. physical program, the mem- 
bers either missed the point or thought it too radical; they 
omitted this section of the address from a summary, otherwise 
complete, published in the year’s annual report.” They would 
not long neglect physical education, but Boston missed the 
opportunity to lead the American movement in this respect, as 
Brooklyn, Washington, and other Associations took preliminary 
steps to acquire gymnasiums. 


PROBLEMS OF LEADERSHIP AND FINANCE 


The Association’s hesitancy even to consider a physical pro- 
gram reflected two problems which had not yet been solved. 
Neither in leadership nor in financial resources was the “Y”’ of 
the 1850’s equipped for an undertaking which called for spe- 
cialized supervision and for expensive equipment. Therefore, 
experimental efforts to remedy these defects were as important 
for the organization’s future as was the search for the “‘true 
sphere” of Association activities. 

Fortunately, the original constitution did not fix all oper- 
ating procedures; the officers were therefore free to work on a 
trial and error basis without constant recourse to a cumber- 
some amending process. The Boston Association had its corps 
of volunteer leaders—elected officers, managers, and Standing 
Committee members. But the relative position of these indi- 
viduals and groups was only vaguely defined. The presidency 
was a prestige office, filled by prominent citizens who served for 
a single term each. The later nineteenth century saw a radical 
change in this respect; chief executives who served for decades 
then became the most important nonpaid workers in super- 
vising the group’s affairs. 

After an early abandonment of the initial provision that the 
Standing Committee choose the Board of Managers, ““Y’’ mem- 
bers elected both bodies at meetings each spring. ‘The board 
took the lead in matters of policy and administration, mainly 
because of the cumbersome nature of a large Standing Com- 
mittee which added two new members every time the city 
found itself with another evangelical church. The Standing 
Committee was kept, however, in spite of the frequent difficulty 


32 6th AR (1857), p. 14; compare the summary in Boston Daily Journal, 
May 7, 1857. 
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of finding two representatives of some church without many 
““Y” members in its congregation. Committeemen recruited new 
members, prodded dues delinquents, and on a few occasions 
even agreed to an apportionment of the money needed to pay 
debts, each church being responsible for an amount propor- 
tionate to the number of its communicants belonging to the 
YeMeC Ac 

The Association was not governed democratically; its mem- 
bers failed to exert their right to control its affairs. In the 1855 
election meeting, the seventy-five members who cast ballots 
chose more than twice that number of leaders, including two 
Standing Committee representatives for each of forty-four 
churches! Forty-six ballots were cast the following year, one 
hundred and thirty-eight in 1857, etc.34 It was obviously only 
partly true that the Y.M.C.A. succeeded by virtue of being an 
organization “of, by, and for young men,” a standard nine- 
teenth-century cliché.” Young men were glad to use “Y”’ facili- 
ties, but few of them sought a share in its government, nor, as 
it grew larger, were they qualified to decide how to solve its 
financial, legal, and administrative problems. The society was 
fortunate from the beginning in having the services of an 
active nucleus of men who saw its usefulness to the community, 
and who by serving as committee chairmen, managers, and 
officers, came to know intimately its nature and its needs. 

Future years saw the addition of trained, full-time profes- 
sional staff members. Even the small “Y”’ of the early years felt 
the need of “more efficient action” to be had “‘by the appoint- 
ment of a general agent who should devote his whole time 
to the interests of the Association.”** But the board could hardly 
even find money to pay a caretaker for the library. The wages 
offered were miserly even for that day—in 1856-57, the sum 
of $708 was paid for a librarian and assistant.*’ It is not surpris- 


83 SC, January 25, 1853, April 18, 1853, March 17, 1855, June 11, 1855, 
June 18, 1855. 

34 AM, May 23, 1855, May 21, 1856, May 20, 1857, and later election 
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36 BM, March 18, 1852. 
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ing that the Association found it hard to keep its early em- 
ployees. 

The fifth of the librarians, however, engaged near the end 
of 1858 (a few days before his twenty-first birthday), found 
Y.M.C.A. work so challenging that he became the nation’s first 
paid employee to devote his life to it. Levi P. Rowland, Jr., 
had already been a Y.M.C.A. member in his home city of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and he had helped found an Asso- 
ciation in Salem after moving there. He had been working as 
a clerk in a Washington Street bookstore when he became 
librarian of the Boston “Y” at a starting salary of four dollars 
per week. Rowland was more successful than his predecessors 
at wresting salary increases from a frugal board; yet he justly 
felt his tireless services were worth more than the two thousand 
dollars he finally commanded before accepting a more lucrative 
Y.M.C.A. secretaryship in Philadelphia. During his fifteen years 
with the Boston Association he elevated the job of librarian 
to that of “general secretary,” as the executive directors of 
most American Associations are still designated.*® 

Poor health had led Rowland to decide against entering the 
ministry; yet it could not have been a frail man who 


had charge of the Library and Rooms—met strangers—looked after 
the meetings in and out of the rooms—called upon young men in 
stores & offices & shops—kept young men at the work who were 
christians or converted—Introduced them into some church con- 
nection, spoke at the church prayer meetings—wrote letters to 
parents in the country, aided in organizing Associations in all parts 
Ol, Newaknoland.: 3 ..(8° 


By introducing new members to old, Rowland made them feel 
at home; he made the rooms a pleasant home by adding a 


38 This discussion is based largely upon three autobiographical letters. 
Two of them, from Rowland, Grand Rapids, Michigan, to “Dear Brother,” 
November 25, 1881; and to Mr. John H. Shirrell [Sherrill?], April 29, 
1899, were called to my attention by Dr. C. H. Hopkins. They are pre- 
served in “Biographical Sketches of Y.M.C.A. Workers,” Y.M.C.A. His- 
torical Library, New York. The third, from Rowland, Detroit, Michigan, 
to Wilman E. Adams, August 16, 1929, is in the B.Y.M.C.A. Historical 
Collection. See Boston Evening Globe, June 21, 1930, for a sketch of 
Rowland’s career and for an account of his visit to Boston at the age of 
ninety-three. 

39 Letter to “Dear Brother.” 
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“cabinet of curiosities” and otherwise “improving their beauty 
and completeness.’’*” ‘This devout man’s reluctance to be car- 
ried along in the main stream of Y.M.C.A. history would lead 
him, decades later, wistfully to “wish the Associations were 
reaching the young men and saving their souls as they were 
in those days when it was a common thing for souls to be saved 
daily.’’** But Rowland’s resourceful devotion created the key 
Y.M.C.A. office, and showed how many sorts of new activities 
might be directed. 

One of the demands upon Rowland’s time was the annual 
quest ‘for donations to meet the inevitable deficit; from the 
beginning, ““Y” services cost more than the amount members 
paid for them. Association leaders sought to make the society 
more nearly self-supporting, but it was often necessary to bor- 
row money to pay bills. Modest donations brought an average 
of about one thousand dollars per year—more than dues pay- 
ments, but barely enough to cover expenses, and not enough 
to begin to build a permanent fund. 

Pledges toward a fund in 1856-57 showed promise until the 
panic of the latter year disrupted the business community and 
brought the Association, “in darkness and doubt,” to the point 
of considering the dismissal of its librarian.” Standing Commit- 
tee efforts to raise money by appeals to evangelical church mem- 
bers bore little fruit; and receipts from the sale of tickets for 
public lectures were impressive only until compared with al- 
most equally high expenses. 

The members themselves carried out the Association’s most 
successful money-raising venture of this period; they held 
Christmas fairs in 1857 and 1858. ‘The wives of officers and min- 
isters helped by forming a ladies’ aid group which secured sale- 
able goods. ““Wearing apparel, needle or shell work, specimens 
of Potichomania, Carvings, Autographs” were solicited, as well 
as “preparations from nature, . . . as Herbariums, Aquaria, 
Specimens of Algae, Grasses and Autumn-leaves, Rustic and 
Moss Baskets, made pendant or for the mantle [sic]. . . .”* The 

40 Daily Evening Traveller (Boston), January 23, 1862; 13th AR (1864), 

LylD; 
: 41 Postcard, Rowland to Russell Thompson, January 18, 1901. At 
Y.M.C.A. Historical Library, New York. 


a2.7th AR (1858), pp. 38-39; BM, October, 14,1857: 
43 The Spirit of the Fair, No. 1 (Boston, December 21, 1858). 
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first of the fairs, although unfortunately timed at the depth of 
postpanic depression, netted fourteen hundred dollars. ‘The 
second, bolder in concept, brought eleven thousand; it featured 
a replica of the birthplace of Franklin, the manuscript of a 
specially written poem by Harriet Beecher Stowe, and local 
manufacturers’ donations of pianos and sewing machines (the 
latter curiosities had only recently been invented). A relatively 
comfortable financial status resulted, one which helped the “Y” 
to weather the Civil War, and provided a basis for a realistic 
building campaign afterward. 


THE Boston Y.M.C.A. AND KINDRED ORGANIZATIONS 


Relations with the Young Men’s Christian Union revealed, 
at the same time, the narrowness of Association leaders and 
their ability to transcend it. ‘The Union, a smaller group in 
the 1850’s, developed a program not unlike the Association’s. 
Some of its devotional services and addresses were conducted 
by Unitarians, but most of the orthodox ministers who spoke 
at Association gatherings also participated in these Union- 
sponsored activities. Some Y.M.C.A. spokesmen persisted in re- 
garding religious liberals as persons “deluding themselves with 
unscriptural hopes in the mercy of God hereafter’; at their 
worst they fancied themselves engaged in a crusade against “‘the 
numerous heresies which so especially rear their heads in this 
city of intellectual pride.”“* Fortunately, such expressions did 
not represent consistent policy, and late in the decade the two 
societies drew together. ‘The two boards met jointly in 1857 
to consider a relief program for the destitute; the Union par- 
ticipated in the Y.M.C.A. fair of 1858; and by 1860 the mem- 
bers of each society were receiving invitations to the exercises 
Of; thesother.. 

Although the Boston Association promoted the formation of 
Y.M.C.A.’s in other cities, its leaders at first refused to join a 
national organization of the societies. The lead in this move- 
ment was assumed by a Washington patent official, William 
Chauncy Langdon, one of those who had been inspired by 
news of the Boston enterprise to found a “Y” in the nation’s 

444th AR (1855), pp. 19-20; 10th AR (1861), p. 10. 


45 BM, November 19, 1857; 8th AR (1859), pp. 35-36; AM, May 23, 
1860; Daily Atlas and Bee (Boston), May 29, 1860. 
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capital. Langdon and other enthusiasts visited Boston to seek 
support for the project; their success was limited to Boston’s 
tardy and halfhearted decision to join the sponsors of the first 
convention of Y.M.C.A.’s.“ 

Nineteen groups sent representatives to Buffalo in 1854. Rep- 
resentatives of the Boston Association, then the nation’s largest 
and most thriving, proposed that voting strength be figured on 
a “pro rata basis of one per cent of membership”; other 
Y.M.C.A.’s quickly and unanimously rejected the plan.” 

Boston’s refusal to join was based not upon this defeat, how- 
ever, but upon a fear that the central body might interfere with 
member organizations’ right to conduct their own affairs in 
their own ways. ‘The evangelical test in particular seemed in 
danger. Boston’s chief delegate returned home with the regret- 
ful report that 


most of the Associations sending delegates were based upon consti- 
tutions differing from that of this Association, and were neither 
strictly evangelical nor strictly religious.*® 


This summary brought a vote to decline membership in the 
Confederation. Boston members may also have feared that an- 
nual conventions would become sectional rows over slavery with 
divisive local repercussions. Boston never joined this prewar 
group, but did participate to the limited extent of sending 
“corresponding members’’ nearly every year. 


Civit WAR Work 


The Civil War soon overcame this localism. If Y.M.C.A.’s 
were to have a field service role in the encounter, their efforts 
must be co-ordinated by a central body. Six weeks after the 
firing on Fort Sumter, the New York “Y” formed an “army 
committee,” one of whose members, Vincent Colyer, under- 
took relief work almost singlehanded after the first battle of 
Bull Run. He urged the calling of a convention of Associations 
in loyal states to form a plan for more effective Y.M.C.A. ac- 

46 BM, July 25, 1853, February 16, 1854; AM, August 2, 1853, February 
22, 1854. | 

47 Journal of Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and British Provinces 


(Washington, 1854), pp. 10, 13. 
48 AM, July 10, 1854. 
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tivity. In September, Colyer received a warm welcome in Bos- 
ton, where delegates were chosen to attend a convention when- 
ever and wherever it should be held. Charles Demond, a 
founder and former president of the Boston group, and Presi- 
dent E. S. Tobey were sent to New York in November, 1861, 
when fifteen Associations met to launch the “Christian Com- 
mission” and to delegate responsibility to Y.M.C.A.’s joining it. 
If the Boston unit had earlier been reluctant to participate in 
confederation activity, such was no longer the case. Demond 
himself presented the report calling for the commission, and 
before the war’s end Boston was host to the American societies 
at their ninth convention.” 

Civil War work consisted of material and spiritual services 
for fighting Union soldiers. Boston took charge of the entire 
New England area in raising money, forwarding supplies, and 
furnishing field workers to distribute goods and to meet the 
spiritual needs of wounded, dying, or simply lonely soldiers. 
Soon the Army Committee’s agent, Rowland, was calling for 
donations of “warm clothing, palatable and nutritious food and 
stumulants,” while its chairman, President Tobey, gratefully 
called attention to the particularly “active interest in the com- 
munity in behalf of the spiritual and temporal improvement 
of the army... .” Field delegates from New England returned 
glowing accounts that “Christians seem to be growing in grace, 
and the impenitent are impressed and converted,” and told of 
the eagerness with which soldiers attended their services at im- 
promptu chapels.” 

Association leaders secured money contributions totaling 
thirty thousand dollars after the battle of Gettysburg. A hym- 
nal; edited by Rowland, proved highly popular, and several 
editions were necessary. A summary of Christian Commission 
work gave high praise to the Boston Army Committee for so 
effectively eliciting from New Englanders the wherewithal to 
conduct this worth-while activity. 


49 Rev. Lemuel Moss, Annals of the United States Christian Commis- 
ston (Philadelphia, 1868), pp. 104-106; United States Christian Commis- 
ston, for the Army and Navy. For the Year 1863. Second Annual Report 
(Philadelphia, 1864), pp. 26-28; AM, October 8, 1863, February 4, 1864. 

Pp biareig it) (1800) .Dp; 24,09; lot Ale (1884) 39. 

1 Tbid., p. 34; Annals of the United States Christian Commission, p. 306. 
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Thus the national crisis, which caused the “‘Y’’ to lose mem- 
bers to the army and to curtail its home activities, and which 
brought about the collapse of many an Association and the 
temporary suspension of the Y.M.C.U. in Boston, was taken in 
stride. Members no longer hesitated to unite with other Asso- 
ciations, for they had not only learned the strength of concerted 
Y.M.C.A. action, but they had seen how a share in the am- 
bitious projects of a federated movement could vastly increase 
their prestige with the public. Most significantly, the wartime 
activity shattered eccentric notions, compelled the acceptance 
of new ideas and methods, and got the “Y” started in social 
welfare activity in ways not to be forgotten. 


Se Ce BW 


Perhaps the brief appearance in Boston of Dwight L. Moody, 
arriving from his Northfield home to work in his uncle’s shoe 
factory, best illustrates what the Y.M.C.A. was trying to do in 
those days. With just the degree of cockiness a serious, aggres- 
sive seventeen-year-old needs, he wrote home: 


I am going to join the Christian Association tomorrow night. 
Then I shall have a place to go when I want to go away anywhere, 
and I can have all the books I want to read free and only have to pay 
one dollar a year. They have a large room, and the smart men of 
Boston lecture to them for nothing, and they have a question box.” 


Moody was the sort of lad the Association sought to urge along 
the path of moral rectitude by providing the wholesome activi- 
ties which he found attractive. 

The members were a humorless lot, anything but sophisti- 
cated, and at times rather smug, as when a spokesman summed 
up the society’s history in an annual report: 


The Progress of truth triumphing over the darkness of error, the 
power of virtue in its supremacy above the temptations of vice, not 
only call forth the expressions of joy and delight, but excite the 
gratitude of every Christian heart. 


On the other hand, they were lads of sincerity and compassion 
whom none accused of hypocrisy. It was, after all, an age difh- 
52°W. R. Moody, Life of Dwight L. Moody (rev. ed.; New York: Mac- 


millan Co., 1930), pp. 36-37. 
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cult of comprehension by twentieth-century man, who will in 
turn be viewed by future generations with amusement if not 
horror. The early “Y’ courageously confronted the difficult 
social problems created by the rise of the city. Later Y.M.C.A. 
leaders adapted the organization to the needs of youth in later 
ages. A determined impulse, their fundamental legacy from the 
founders, needed no change. 


PART TWO 


Years o yf Decision 


1866-1888 


4 


Seeking Bearings 


elie Association’s development after 1865 grew complex. 
Its early career had been simplified by the leaders’ confident 
‘agreement on methods as well as aims. ‘Their tentative experi- 
ments had all been within the limits of a set of preconceptions 
about what a young men’s religious organization ought to be 
and to do. “Spiritual and mental improvement” was a rather 
vague goal; but no one had challenged its translation into a 
basic program of prayer meetings and sermons for spiritual, 
and a library and a literary club for mental improvement. Sug- 
gestions that other means might attain the same ends had led 
to employment and boarding house committees; but neither 
of those bodies had been very active in the 1850’s. 

By contrast, the post-Civil War Y.M.C.A. groped with un- 
certainty toward something not clearly articulated. Member- 
ship rosters and treasurers’ reports revealed continued success, 
and gave the leaders confidence to sail beyond familiar land- 
marks to the uncharted shores of new facilities and techniques. 
Once there, however, they vacillated in the face of real or 
imagined perils. Conservatives feared that the changing “Y”’ 
was rejecting the standards of the 1850's; the society must re- 
main, they insisted, a religious institution. Others, while agree- 
ing wholeheartedly, asserted that an adherence to old methods 
so rigid as to prevent growth was a self-defeating type of loyalty 
to the ideals of the founders. 


A Many-Siwep “‘Y” 


One critical area of confusion particularly required clarifica- 
tion. What, wondered Association leaders, was the proper bal- 
ance between “religious” and “secular” activities? Even while 
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they remained deeply conscious of a Christian mission, they 
took steps which shifted the emphasis toward “‘social” features. 

Boston, like Associations throughout the nation, acquired a 
gymnasium soon after the Civil War. Many young men, not 
particularly interested in religious matters, gladly paid their 
dues to make use of that facility. So long as the constituency 
was “of good moral character,’ additions were not only toler- 
ated but solicited. Thus an Association spokesman sought to 
correct the “misapprehension” that the society was “more spir- 
itual than practical in its work.” He qualified his comment by 
insisting that the spiritual work was primary, since “we do 
not feel that morality will save the soul... .”! Yet his declara- 
tion revealed a conviction that prior spokesmen had exagger- 
ated the role of devotional services in the total Y.M.C.A. pro- 
gram. 

But if the membership of the gymnasium did not cause 
alarm, what went on there did. The first athletic plant was 
located on the top floor of a flimsy building purchased in 1872; 
strenuous workouts there shook the timbers of the entire struc- 
ture, and penetrating noises disturbed the concentration of at- 
tendants at classes and lectures. Moreover, the circus stunts and 
feats of strength which for a time prevailed were not likely to 
foster spiritual development. Enthusiastic acclaim for gymna- 
sium work awaited the changes made by a man drawn to phys- 
ical education by the extraordinary strength of his body, and 
to the Association by the humble piety of his spirit. 

Other activities seemed to defeat the Association’s basic pur- 
pose. The simple employment service grew during these years 
under the direction of a salaried specialist. Nonmembers were 
welcomed, and soon several thousand applicants each year were 
hastening to the “Y” employment bureau. The leaders feared 
that to accept all comers would make the Association an “aux- 
iliary to reformatories and charitable institutions, through 
which dissipated and unworthy persons are placed in posi- 

125th AR (1876), p. 2. Compare a Library and Rooms Committee 
statement as early as 1868 that a building was needed in order to provide 
a less conspicuous place for prayer meetings. Visitors, “upon looking in 


for the first time, and finding a prayer-meeting, are frightened away with 
the apprehension that we are too religious.” 17th AR (1868), p. 16. 
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tions.” Only jobseekers who could show favorable references, 
they decreed, might register. A discouraged director resigned 
in protest against restricting his help to “respectable” lads; and 
the board voted to save the cost of replacing him, even though 
the depressed economic conditions of the 1870’s brought more 
appeals than well-wishing volunteer committeemen could an- 
swer. 

Even greater confusion attended the rise of the society’s evan- 
gelical efforts to a height unequaled before or since. Prayer 
meetings continued, sometimes twice or thrice daily. Associa- 
tion members distributed tens of thousands of tracts to all parts 
of Boston, To climax it all, the “Y” led preparations for the 
renowned revivalists, Moody and Sankey, who conducted two 
series of meetings in Boston. The enthusiasm for evangelical 
work was intense; its results received loud acclaim. Yet the 
Association, by bringing religion to the entire public, was neg- 
lecting its own work. President Sturgis cut innumerable board 
meetings to help perfect revival plans; neglect of the annual 
quest of donations produced a financial crisis; and a drop in 
membership showed that young men were unwilling as “Y” 
members merely to participate in a religious crusade. Moody 
himself had decided that Y.M.C.A. work and evangelism were 
distinct fields; after choosing the latter, he had resigned the 
presidency of the Chicago Association.*? But the wisdom of this 
example was not yet appreciated. 

The Association, in short, found itself in a position where it 
must define and limit the scope of its activities. The small band 
of the 1850’s could settle issues as they came up; it was 
easy enough to hire a hall for a series of public lectures by 
local pastors, or to organize an informal class or two, or to 
secure donations of books for a library, or to arrange “‘enter- 
tainments’ for the members. But a Moody-Sankey campaign 
was a major undertaking. A gymnasium required expensive 
equipment. Employment bureaus and other social services could 
not be effective as casual operations; they required the full 

287th AR (1888), p. 25. 

3 Moody’s discussion of this before the general secretaries, at a meeting 
in 1873, is quoted in Richard C. Morse, History of the North American 
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time of trained specialists. ‘The leaders learned that to expand 
indiscriminately was to diffuse their limited resources and to 
weaken the organization. 

‘Two factors made it hard for Association leaders to eliminate 
all undertakings except a select few in which they might work 
effectively toward fulfillment of the Y.M.C.A. purpose. Their 
great enthusiasm made them reluctant to abandon any activity, 
once begun. Moreover, the principles which would eventually 
guide them in the settlement of these issues had not yet re- 
ceived clear definition. 

Gymnasium work and religious work raised the major ques- 
tions during the transitional period, but other problems proved 
equally difficult of solution. The effort to establish branches 
created one dilemma. The Association was glad to commence 
operations in East Boston, but it terminated the experiment 
when branch work proved costly. Many neighborhoods wanted 
branches, but the officers seemed for a time to give primary 
emphasis to the assembling of large groups for lectures, gospel 
meetings, and other activities in one central headquarters. 

Even the building program was impaired by a lack of con- 
viction. Tremont Temple’s inadequacy as a Y.M.C.A. struc- 
ture was apparent, but for several years the leaders of the Asso- 
ciation did little except to wait hopefully for “‘the merchants 
of Boston to consider this matter.’’* When they did discuss the 
housing problem, space seemed their major objective, for they 
failed to consider the suitability of available structures for the 
Association program. 

The method of governing the Association came under scru- 
tiny, but not until 1888 did the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion complete the transitional process. ‘The old active-associate 
membership dichotomy was kept through this period and was 
incorporated in the new document, in spite of the fact that its 
irrelevance was becoming apparent. Since only the merest hand- 
ful of annual members voted, and since associate members were 
eligible to participate in all other Association functions, it 
seemed unnecessary to advertise the distinction. Thus the “Y” 
began to claim that it was an “unsectarian” organization which 
“any young man, without regard to his religious belief,” might 
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join.® The Y.M.C.A. was striving to become less sectarian; but 
not for half a century would the abandonment of the evangeli- 
cal test show a willingness to carry this effort to its only logical 
conclusion. 

More centralized leadership became necessary. Constitutional 
amendments took the filling of certain key offices out of the 
hands of the membership, transformed the offices into salaried 
positions, and made the Board of Managers the appointing 
body. The Standing Committee grew more and more unwieldy, 
and during the decade preceding its abolition (the most im- 
portant of the constitutional revisions of 1888) it devoted more 
attention to filling vacancies as they occurred, than to any other 
type of business. Many of the early paid staff members were 
ordained ministers; it was difficult for them to guide the Asso- 
Clation as it became less and less like a church. 

The three chapters which follow will examine these impor- 
tant matters in closer detail. ‘They depict a Y.M.C.A. experi- 
encing doubt, examining itself, building a new foundation for 
its future growth. Confusion during the process was not despair; 
it was the normal, healthy accompaniment of a period of ado- 
lescence. Certainty was to be had only by a timid refusal to 
advance beyond the secure position of the first decade; had it 
refused to advance, the Association would have sunk into in- 
significance. 


‘THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 


Y.M.C.A. development in its uncertainty reflected the halt- 
ing advance of urban society. The many tragic fires in Boston 
were requiring one type of adjustment to the facts of municipal 
life. Widespread disorders preceded the gradual working out 
of another type, as the labor movement had its painful birth. 
Social welfare agencies were looking across the Atlantic for 
suggestions of ways to cure the sickness of slums, crime, and 
delinquency. Religious leaders were learning that Christianity 
is not dogma alone; increasing numbers of them embraced a 
“social gospel” which involved less fear of heresy, more fear 
of miserable living conditions. Political corruption brought the 
movement for civil service reform; abuse of monopolistic eco- 
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nomic power produced its reaction in the first efforts to regulate 
business in the public interest.° 

Bostonians encountered the difficulties and shared the oppor- 
tunities of the age. A new city emerged in the years between 
1865 and 1888. ““The greatest and most marked changes. . . 
between old and new Boston,” noted a writer in 1892, ‘“‘have 
been effected within the memory of many persons now living.’ 
‘Those changes were destined to endure; the first half of the 
twentieth century would see relatively little alteration of the 
city’s physical appearance.® 

A disaster, an engineering feat, and a political trend contrib- 
uted to the rapid transformation of post-Civil War Boston. The 
first of these was the great fire of November, 1872. Starting in 
a Summer Street dry-goods establishment on a mild Saturday 
evening, the flames swept the entire structure while curious 
spectators assured each other that someone must certainly have 
sounded the alarm. By the time the first “steamers” had been 
drawn to the scene by hand (an “epizodtic” epidemic had de- 
prived the fire department of its horses) the fire was beyond 
control. After that grim weekend, sixty-five acres had to be 
rebuilt—from Washington Street, between Old South Meeting 
House and the Summer Street corner where the Association 
had rented its first rooms, across the business and wholesale 
district to the water’s edge.® 

6 For general interpretations of these developments see Allan Nevins, 
The Emergence of Modern America 1865-1878 (“A History of American 
Life,” VIII [New York: Macmillan Co., 1927]); A. M. Schlesinger, The 
Rise of the City 1878-1898 (“A History of American Life,” X [New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933]); C. H. Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in 
American Protestantism, 1865-1915 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940), pp. 11-117. 

7 Richard Herndon (compiler), Boston of To-day. A Glance at Its His- 
tory and Characteristics (Boston: Post Publishing Co., 1892), p. 2. 

8 Thus Lucius Beebe observed that “Boston is in many ways character- 
istically Edwardian. . . . Certainly Boston has changed but little physically 
during the twentieth century.” Boston and the Boston Legend (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935), p. 335. 

9 A brief account of the fire appears in Edward Stanwood, “Topography 
and Landmarks of the Last Hundred Years,’ Justin Winsor (ed.), Memo- 
rial History of Boston (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1881), IV, 48-52; 
for a fascinating extended description see Harold Murdock (ed.), 1872. 
Letters from a Gentleman in Boston to His Friend in Paris Describing the 
Great Fire (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909). 
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A second force was creative, rather than destructive. In 1860, 
the city began to convert “the marshes at the foot of the Com- 
mon” into an attractive Public Garden. The filling of Back Bay 
proceeded during the following quarter century. In 1882, a 
portion of the new land received the name “Copley Square.” 
Thus Boston acquired additional room for fine church struc- 
tures, libraries and museums, fashionable. homes, and new 
Y.M.C.A. buildings." 

A third factor was the integration of adjacent suburbs into po- 
litical Boston. Roxbury, Dorchester, West Roxbury, Brighton, 
and Charlestown joined the original peninsula between 1867 
and 1874, as East Boston and South Boston had done in earlier 
years. The movement was not entirely successful; Brookline re- 
sisted “Suffolkation,’ and the last annexation—Hyde Park— 
was not achieved until 1911. Thus the Association’s confused 
early branch policy reflected changing city boundaries, and a 
corresponding lack of clarity as to the proper field of a “Boston” 
institution.” 

Other problems, dealt with less resolutely, hindered the de- 
velopment of a sense of community. Religious friction, a danger 
point since the infamous burning of the Charlestown Convent 
in 1834, called for more than mere toleration. Perhaps Yankee, 
Irishman, and Italian got along together as well as could be 
expected, considering the magnitude of the sudden influx of 
immigrants whom natives found it so hard to understand. Yet 
many Protestant employers could not easily rid themselves of 
a temptation to favor their own kind in awarding their best 
jobs. Social leaders took the steps that made Boston “‘preémi- 
nently a club town.” The Somerset, “par excellence the aristo- 
cratic club,” with a membership limited to six hundred, dated 
from 1852. Later additions included the Union Club, of war- 
time birth, and the Puritan, founded in 1882. ‘The members of 
these societies, and of others like them, were recruited from 
the wealthy and the well-born.” 


10 Boston of To-day, pp. 54-73. 

11 Stanwood, “Topography and Landmarks,” pp. 40-45; G. H. McCaf- 
fery, “The Political Disintegration and Reintegration of Metropolitan 
Boston” (Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard College Library, 1937), pp. 178-179. 
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Club life tended to create a closed, upper-class society. A legal 
device, the “‘spendthrift trust,’’ which had gained the approval 
of the courts of the Commonwealth early in the century, laid 
the economic basis for this development. Heads of families 
could place their estates in the hands of trustees in such a way 
as to guarantee their heirs a comfortable income, but prevent 
them from squandering the principal. Family position, as an 
appurtenance of family wealth, was made safe against outside 
intrusion.” 

But the inexorable progress of social change demonstrated 
the ultimate futility of this withdrawal. Capable Irishmen could 
not be kept out of politics, unless democratic institutions were 
to be overthrown. Boston’s first Irish-born mayor, Hugh 
O’Brien, took office in 1885; soon the mayors would inevitably 
bear Celtic names." The implications were serious; in a healthy 
municipality political leaders, and social and economic leaders 
too, must think of themselves as Bostonians, and not as mem- 
bers of one or another group of Bostonians. 


we we Bb 


Thus the city, like its Association, was in a transitional pe- 
riod. Many difficulties marked the emergence of modern Bos- 
ton; the most critical of them challenged the “Y” to serve as a 
unifying force for Bostonians. The response was the beginning 
of a trend which would continue until it produced the modern 
YMG: 

13 For a discussion of the “‘spendthrift trust” and its effects see F. J. 
Stimson, “Boston—the Ebb Tide,” Scribner's Magazine, LXXXIII (1928), 


310-316; Beebe, op. cit., pp. 260-262. 
14 Fifty Years of Boston (Boston: Boston ‘Tercentenary Committee, 1932), 
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nN SPECIAL committee of the Board of Managers, headed 
by former President Russell Sturgis, Jr., the most active of the 
early “Y” leaders, reported in 1880 on the “‘original purpose, 
past history, and present needs of the Association, with especial 
reference to its religious work.’ The document’s appraisal of 
this work illustrated one trend in Y.M.C.A. thinking during 
the transitional period. From the beginning, “the spiritual and 
mental development of young men” had been the official state- | 
ment of the Association’s purpose. During the post-Civil War 
years a more narrow concept gained brief ascendancy, so much 
so that the Sturgis Committee erroneously described the organ- 
ization’s “‘original purpose’”’ as ‘‘the conversion of souls.’”’ This 
chapter will examine the activities which this group of Asso- 
ciation leaders described as a “bright shining path [which] has 
caused great joy in the presence of the angels of heaven.” 


THE IMPACT OF EVANGELISM UPON THE GROWING Y.M.C.A. 


The American Y.M.C.A.’s were anxious to carry past religious 
fervor, marked by the revival of 1857 and a zealous war period, 
into the years of reconstruction. ‘The Boston season following 
Appomattox got under way with two mass meetings called to 
“pray for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the city.’ A year 
later, the Association invited twelve hundred pastors and lay- 
men from all parts of New England to a convention at Tremont 
Temple to consider “various questions of practical Christian 
CILOLt.” 3 

President Woodworth noted that within days of this conven- 

129th AR (1880), pp. 45-49; AM, June 5, 1879, May 19, 1880; BM, June 
O7 1579: 

215th AR (1866), pp. 15, 17; 16th AR (1867), pp. 30-32. 
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tion new Y.M.C.A.’s had sprung up. General Secretary Row- 
land, whose fifteen-year span of service provided continuity 
between prewar and postwar years, seized the opportunity to 
extend the Boston group’s influence far beyond the city’s limits. 
He undertook with characteristic enthusiasm the “pleasing of- 
ficial duty,” urged by the International Y.M.C.A. conventions 
of 1866 and 1867, to “call a State . . . Convention, to promote 
the interests of existing, and stimulate the formation of new 
Associations.’ 

This first assembly of Massachusetts units convened in Spring- 
field in October, 1867. The event touched off the most rapid 
period in the history of formation of Y.M.C.A.’s throughout 
the Commonwealth. Rowland was the guiding spirit of the 
movement. Keeping score of the societies in existence (the num- 
ber reaching a peak of 109 in Massachusetts in 1869), he urged 
extension into rural areas. His promotional “circular letters,” 
containing extracts from the Boston constitution, warned that 
“you will get into trouble” by failing to adopt the evangelical 
membership test.* 

General Secretary Rowland’s success led to the creation of a 
state executive committee which put the co-ordinating work on 
a more permanent basis. Rowland served as its secretary until 
the Boston board insisted upon his exclusive attention to the 
‘arduous duties” of his main job.° He obeyed—reluctantly, one 
suspects—but continued to take a deep interest in the state 
work which he had initiated. It was characteristic of the period 
that the Commonwealth agency, ostensibly created to co-ord1- 
nate the affairs of Y.M.C.A.’s, actually devoted most of its atten- 
tion to revival activities. Religious “‘canvasses’ were held 
throughout Massachusetts during the 1870’s. ‘Town residents at- 
tended Y.M.C.A.-sponsored prayer meetings and revival ser- 
mons, the success of which was measured by the number of 
conversions. 

3A copy of this printed circular, dated September 20, 1867, is at the 
Y.M.C.A. Historical Library, New York. For the convention resolution, 
see Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United States and British Provinces (New 
York, 1866), p. 59. 

4 Undated circular letter, reproduced in 16th AR (1867), p. 70. 

5 BM, September 13, 1869. 
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Meanwhile the Boston Association became more directly in- 
volved in similar evangelistic work in the city itself. The dis- 
tribution of religious reading was a carry-over from prewar 
days, but enthusiasm for it reached nearly frenzied intensity in 
the years around 1870. The Association printed up “shots at 
random” (cards with brief Bible messages) and purchased tracts 
at wholesale from the American Tract Society and other 
agencies. 

Statistically, this activity reached a peak in 1869, when Asso- 
ciation members placed a quarter of a million pieces of litera- 
ture in the hands of the people of the city.? The work gained 
a new significance, however, in the score of years after 1870. The 
distributors then began to notice, and to be disturbed by, con- 
-ditions of living in the sections they visited; this was undeniably 
‘a result as significant from one point of view as tract distribu- 
tion itself was from another. 

Association members had worked among sailors in years past, 
but they now began to lament the hopelessness of this mission- 
ary field as long as ‘‘the poor, yet generous, noble tar” was con- 
signed to miserable North End boarding houses where recrea- 
tional facilities were limited to gambling places, houses of pros- 
titution, and theaters. (Ihe last-named were not considered 
much more wholesome than the other two in those days.) 
Among the readers of tracts were elderly, sick people in over- 
crowded tenement houses. ‘The members were helpless to take 
remedial action beyond referring the most wretched cases to 
charity organizations. It disturbed them to learn that prosti- 
tutes, however deeply moved by the message brought to them, 
knew not how to’ start anew, “having in some cases so little 
clothing that they could not appear on the street and in others 
no place of refuge where for one single night they might meet 
Christian charity.’”” 

Such were the observations of Association workers beginning 
to realize that their particular society could counteract these 
conditions by providing an alternate in the form of wholesome 
leisure-time pursuits; even at the height of evangelistic enter- 
prise they increased their efforts toward that end. The plaintive 


S1Sth ak (1869), p.. 17. 
726th AR (1877), pp. 29-31; SC, December 18, 1873. 
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assertion that “the good tract distributor might as well attempt 
to stem the mighty torrent of Niagara” represented a new crit- 
ical awareness that urban life in its infinite complexity could 
not, after all, be ameliorated by the hopeful piety of a bygone 
age.’ 

The religious work led the Association to experiment in two 
fields which later became of great importance: boys’ work and 
service to railroad employees. As early as 1868 Rowland re- 
ported the touching conversion of a fourteen-year-old who, hap- 
pening into an Association worship service, became convinced 
that “Jesus wanted ‘boys’ in His service.’ Soon the advisability 
of admitting boys to membership came up for discussion, but 
since the constitution provided no age restrictions for member- 
ship, no action was necessary. A special prayer meeting was 
established for boys; “entertainments” were added, and the ac- 
quisition of a gymnasium, inevitably popular with youngsters, 
led to the creation of a boys’ branch, the members of which 
attended special physical education classes. 

Membership was soon numbered in the hundreds despite a 
restriction to those who were “willing to sign a pledge to for- 
ever abstain from the use of all intoxicating liquors, tobacco, 
and profanity. .. .”'? Weighty problems had to be adjusted; 
the careless, irrepressible, younger members liked to play “Leap 
frog and other unsuitable games, to the disturbance of the 
classes, .. . worry the attendants by the constant ringing of the 
bells,’ and otherwise disturb the serenity which older young 
men found necessary. Separate quarters, a supervised program, 
and summer camps ultimately permitted this constituency to let 
off juvenile steam without disrupting Association routine.” 

An older group also came to the Association as a result of 
the religious work. Y.M.C.A.’s in other cities were the first to 
serve railroad workers, and in the late 1870’s the International 
Committee sent Cleveland’s successful “‘railroad secretary’ to 
Boston to inaugurate a similar program there. “Y’’ members 


824th AR (1875), pp. 27-28. 

o 17th AR’ (1868), p. 424. 

10 33rd AR (1884), pp. 43-44; AM, January 7, 1875, March 4, 1875, Oc- 
tober 4, 1883, December 6, 1883; 24th AR (1875), p. 18; BM, November 22, 
1883. ; 

11 BM, October 5, 1885. 
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diligently distributed tracts and held services not only among 
interstate railroad crews, forced to be away from home on the 
Sabbath, but among local horsecar operators assembled for a 
few moments at the various terminal points.” The provision of 
a broadened program for these members awaited the employ- 
ment of a staff director and the acquisition of a railroad branch 
building. 


Mass EVANGELISM: THE REVIVAL MEETINGS 


Much of the religious program was significant chiefly in 
taking the Association into new areas of service. One form of 
evangelistic effort remained, however, the most dramatic of all, 
and the most visible Association activity to Bostonians of the 
1870’s. A series of public revival assemblies rose to a boisterous 
finale before the Association, yielding at last to insistent pleas 
to concentrate on “work for young men,” abandoned public 
evangelism altogether. 

Near-by Boston Common, which had been so used before the 
war, was made available for these meetings, and local ministers 
were secured to exhort whoever might gather. The Association 
set up a tent, with tract-distributors circulating near the en- 
trance, which became a familiar sight on warm Sunday eve- 
nings of the summer months. Local ministers conducted the 
services.18 

Not all public presentations were revival meetings. Joseph 
Cook, a young Congregational minister, rose to prominence 
when the Association, in the autumn of 1875, engaged him to 
lecture each noon for a fortnight. Cook compounded eloquence 
with originality, and the Association extended the heavily at- 
tended series into weekly lectures for the balance of the 1875-76 
season. Cook’s application’ of Christian ethics to the economic 
problems of the day was a step in the direction of “social gospel” 
theology, and his addresses were widely reported in the re- 
ligious press. A church committee assumed sponsorship of the 
“Boston Monday Lectureship” for a second year, but General 
Secretary Deming, by serving as the committee’s secretary- 

12 95th AR (1876), p. 3; 27th AR (1878), pp. 28-29; 28th AR (1879), 
pp. 33-34; SC, December 4, 1879; BM, November 7, 1881, June 23, 1879, 


November 7, 1881. 
1817th AR (1868), pp. 10-11; 19th AR (1870), pp. 11-12. 
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treasurer, maintained the Association’s interest in, and identi- 
fication with, the Cook lectures.“ 

Joseph Cook, while highly popular, was overshadowed by 
the return to Boston of a less intellectual, but more dramatic, 
figure. Dwight Lyman Moody’s teen-age connection with the 
Boston Y.M.C.A. had been terminated when the lad answered 
the beckoning call of the growing West. He liked Chicago for 
its money-making opportunities. From that headquarters he 
traveled, as credit agent or shoe wholesaler, among the rough 
towns which were mushrooming over the Great Lakes region.” 

Moody plunged with fervor into church work and Associa- 
tion activities. He organized the Civil War work of the Chicago 
Y.M.C.A. and became that organization’s president in 1866. 
Two visits to England gave Moody connections abroad and a 
chance to display his power as a speaker when asked to describe 
American Y.M.C.A. activities. A third trip, in 1873, turned 
into the greatest revival campaign of modern times. He had 
meanwhile discovered his singing companion, and the pair— 
Moody and Sankey—returned to America in the fall of 1875 
to be swamped by urgent appeals to hold revivals in city after 
city." 

Moody was inevitably invited to appear in Boston, and it 
was appropriate that the Y.M.C.A. he had joined during the 
days of his conversion should take the initiative in the matter. 
No sooner had the triumphant pair debarked after the return 
voyage than the Standing Committee sent the greetings of the 
Association, with an “invitation that they visit and labor with 
us, whenever the Lord may direct.” President Sturgis took 
more direct action. On his return from a convention of Chris- 
tian workers in New York, where he had stayed in the same 

1* 26th AR (1877), pp: 33, 43;°C2 H. Hopkins, The Rise of the soca 
Gospel in American Protestantism 1865-1915 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940), pp. 30-31, 39-42. 

1W.R. Moody, Life of Dwight L. Moody (rev. ed.; New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930), pp. 36-37. 

16 Tbid., pp. 37-325; E. J. Goodspeed, A Full History of the Wonderful 
Career of Moody and Sankey, in Great Britain and America ... (Ash- 
land, Ohio: C. C. Wick & Co., 1877); for a stimulating critical interpreta- 
tion of the Moody phenomenon see Gamaliel Bradford, D. L. Moody, A 
Worker in Souls (New York: G. H. Doran Co., 1927). 

17 SC, September 21, 1875. 
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house with Moody, he called a conference of clergymen at 
Park Street Church in April, 1876. A “Committee of Fifty,” 
ministers and laymen, invited Moody and prepared for his ar- 
rival. A temporary “‘tabernacle” was built on Tremont Street, 
between Berkeley and Clarendon, with seats for nearly six 
thousand."® 

On January 28, 1877, the great revival began, and for three 
months it was the center of attention in Boston. Frances Wil- 
lard was on hand to direct the relentless pursuit of temperance 
work. Local pastors conducted supplemental prayer meetings 
and also helped Moody by holding thousands of “inquiry” con- 
ferences with the penitent. But the drama of the crusade was 
revealed as huge, powerful, unflinching Moody deliberately 
took his position and made his eloquent appeal. 

Those whose contributions had built the Tabernacle were 
unwilling that it should be dismantled after so brief a season; 
businessmen of the city gathered shortly before Moody left town 
and resolved to keep it standing for another year. The “Y” 
petitioned Moody to come again, and after he had secured the 
consent of the Association to “turn its whole effort” into an- 
other Tabernacle series, he consented to do so; the second 
campaign lasted for two weeks in March, 1878." 

The last assembly in the Tabernacle before its demolition 
was the twenty-seventh anniversary meeting of the Association. 
Sankey came to sing What Are You Going to Do, Brother, a 
hymn written for Y.M.C.A.’s. Before doing so, he declared that 
the “mission” of the Y.M.C.A. was to go forth “into the high- 
ways and hedges to gain the attention of the people, and then 
to draw them towards the doors of the church.’’”® 

Boston leaders had made, and continued to make, similar 
rationalizations of the work in which Sankey and his chief had 
strikingly participated. Military metaphors were frequent: to 
President Miner, the “Y’ members of 1877 constituted an 
“organized scouting party for the rally of those without, beyond 
the precincts of the sanctuary,” directed by pastors as ‘‘chiefs 
in command”; General Secretary Deming, a few years later, 

18 97th AR (1877), pp. 12-13; 28th AR (1878), pp. 100-111. 
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called Association work a “holy war’ to secure “‘prisoners’’ for 
the “Captain of Salvation.” | 

Nevertheless, these same leaders realized that the Associa- 
tion’s deep involvement in militant revivalism hurt its less dra- 
matic recreational and service program. Not only was the “Y” 
alienating persons not sympathetic toward religious sensation- 
alism, but it was diverting money and energies from Association 
work proper. “Previous to the coming of Mr. Moody,” ad- 
mitted Sturgis himself, who had led the movement, “every 
branch of our work was carried on with vigor; since then, all 
that could in any way lessen our help to him has been sus- 
pended.” A greatly abbreviated report in the spring of 1877 
reflected this stagnation. Membership was “‘smaller than for a 
number of years previous’; the “large additions” expected 
“from the new converts in the future” did not meet immediate 
financial needs. Donations had fallen by 28 per cent from the 
$8,400 secured in 1875-76; the president’s fund-raising efforts 
had been on behalf of the ‘Tabernacle committee, and those 
of the general secretary for the Joseph Cook lecture series.” 
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Thus, although the Association technically did not sponsor 
the Moody campaigns, it suffered all the disadvantages of spon- 
sorship, and the dissatisfaction of the leaders dampened their 
enthusiasm for the work. In many other cities, Associations 
were well compensated by fund-raising meetings at which 
Moody himself wrested huge sums for Y.M.C.A. buildings. He 
willingly performed for Boston, and secured pledges totaling 
fifty thousand dollars. But times were hard, and not enough 
could be added to construct a building; and so the effort was 
abandoned for three years. ‘The subscribers, whose offerings 
had been made with the understanding that a building actually 
be constructed, were released from their pledges.” 


21 26th AR (1877), p. 17; 32nd AR (1883), pp. 17-19. 

22 26th AR (1877), p. 13; meetings of the Association and Standing 
Committee neglected regular business and heard specialists tell them “how 
to deal with inquirers.” SC, September 2, 1876; AM, November 2, 1876, 
January 4, 1877. 

23 BM, January 8, 1877; 26th AR (1877), pp. 32-35, 46. 

*4 33rd AR (1884), p. 50; Moody, Moody, pp. 93-95. 
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Subsequent evangelistic programs seemed anticlimactic by 
contrast to the great effort of 1877-78. Moody occasionally ap- 
peared in Boston to preach, and less prominent imitators were 
secured from time to time. As late as 1885 the Association 
called a “convention of Christian workers” to consider topics 
as foreign to the field of the Boston “Y” as “how can pastors 
in small towns promote revivals in religion?” But the trend 
was in another direction. Even Sturgis, who persisted in: de- 
ploring a tendency to subordinate religious pursuits to “secular 
agencies and powers,” came to realize that Associations were 


neglecting their true work, a special instrumentality in which they 
believed and for which they existed—that is, ‘a work for young 
men by young men through physical, social, mental, and spiritual 
appliances.’’6 


In 1884, a meeting of Association leaders with local ministers 
sought principles to guide the Y.M.C.A. as it occupied its new 
building. Only with “the approbation of the pastors,” the con- 
ferees concluded, should religious work be undertaken. Thus 
were reiterated the ministerial assertions of the 1850’s, that the 
Association was not a church, and should not compete with 
churches.” How curious that for thirty years this seemingly ob- 
vious concept should be urged by clergymen and resisted by 
the Association! ‘The Moody meetings temporarily stirred up 
such enthusiasm that Association members, and their clerical 
supporters as well, forgot the advice. Fortunately, other 
Y.M.C.A. goals were at the same time being quietly pursued. 
New leaders were ready to push a well-developed program to 
the fore. 


25 32nd AR (1883), pps.45-445 357d AR (1884), pp. 35-36; 34th. AR 
(1885), pp. 42-43. 

26 Russell Sturgis, Jr., ““The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association,” 
Bay State Monthly, I (1884), 251. 

27 BM, January 7, 1884. 
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Toward Reorientation 


Nee most important development of the entire Y.M.C.A. 
century was the creation of an institution for all of Boston. In 
program, in constituency, and in philosophy the Association 
broadened. The transition took place over many decades, but 
the 1870’s and 1880’s set in motion the forces which ultimately 
gave form to the modern Y.M.C.A. 

Even as early as 1867 a Boston Y.M.C.A. publication ap- 
peared in which new thinking was evident.’ It justified the 
Association’s appeal for contributions by analyzing the city’s 
social problems and by declaring that the “Y’ could do much 
to solve those which affected young men. The authors deplored 
the city’s fifty-nine billiard halls and other “sporting establish- 
ments,” its four theaters, its many “gambling hells,” its fifteen 
hundred saloons and package stores, and its hundreds of known 
houses of prostitution. Such attractions for Boston’s forty thou- 
sand males between the ages of fifteen and forty, the pamphlet 
declared, represented a staggering aggregate investment. ‘The 
Association and other agencies striving to counteract them, on 
the other hand, received only halfhearted financial backing in 
spite of their undenied usefulness to the community. 

This document was a copy of a New York City Y.M.C.A. 
pamphlet circulated the previous year.” The Boston leaders 
merely substituted statistics applicable to their own city. The 
imitation was not merely expedient, however, for the post-Civil 
War “Y” showed in many ways its determination to improve 

1 The Necessity for Moral and Christian Effort Among Young Men Made 
Evident by the Following Statements (Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1867). 

24 Memorandum Respecting New-York as a Field for Moral and Chiis- 


tian Effort Among Young Men... (New York: New York Y.M.C.A., 
1866). 
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young men’s social environment. Physical plant and secular 
program were expanded. The Association attracted Bostonians 
of all creeds. The “associate’’ members came more and more 
to outnumber the “actives,’ and Y.M.C.A. leaders did not try 
to check the trend. In spite of the temporary preoccupation with 
revival meetings, the dominant trend of the transitional period 
was toward the creation of a community service agency. 


Boston’s First Y.M.C.A. BUILDINGS 


An Association building was necessary before any major pro- 
gram innovations could be made. The rented rooms in Tre- 
mont ‘Temple were not conducive to program development. 
Space was limited to the library and facilities for small social 
gatherings. ‘The auditorium served admirably for public lec- 
tures, but that very feature “proved a snare” by distracting the 
“Y” from the specific needs of its youthful members.* More- 
over, rented quarters involved annual renegotiations of the 
lease. 

After one moderate increase in the initial rental of twelve 
hundred dollars, the “Y’’ managers in 1869 received notice that 
they must pay five thousand dollars per year, a sum which 
would have absorbed nearly two-thirds of that year’s total in- 
come. The Temple’s owners agreed to a temporary compromise 
figure of thirty-six hundred, but in the spring of 1872 they 
terminated this arrangement. 

The members had long been restive in the ‘Tremont ‘Temple 
“rooms”; the fairs of 1857 and 1858 had brought small sums 
for a building fund. But by the end of the Civil War the fund 
had grown to only,seventeen thousand dollars, and the leaders 
resolved to raise this amount to seventy-five thousand for the 
acquisition of a building. The completion of New York’s 
Twenty-third Street building in 1869 set them a high example. 
This half-million dollar structure, the epitome of early “Asso- 
ciation architecture,’ was geared to a full program of physical, 
social, educational, and religious pursuits.’ 

Two hundred of Boston’s “Christian and philanthropic mer- 

3L. L. Doggett, History of the Young Men’s Christian Association (New 
York: Association Press, 1922), pp. 121-122. 


* Doggett, Life of Robert R. McBurney (Cleveland: F. M. Barton, 1902), 
pp. 46-47. 
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chants” met in 1869 to commence a campaign, but little came 
of it. The third Boston Y.M.C.A. fair, held during the 1869 
Christmas season, brought nearly $33,000 but increased the 
total building fund to no more than fifty thousand dollars.® 

During these difficult years the board failed to provide the 
type of leadership that might have saved a decade or more in 
securing a really adequate structure. Like Associations in other 
cities, the Y.M.C.U. in Boston was proving that money could 
be obtained. The Union, reactivated in 1868 after a wartime 
suspension, soon acquired a Washington Street building with 
a gymnasium. Its Boylston Street center was built in 1876, and 
enlarged a few years later.° ‘The Association moved more slowly. 
No bold proposal captured the imagination of potential donors. 
Instead, the directors thought of taking over any one of several 
available structures not particularly suited to “Y” activities. 
They even considered moving to other rented “rooms” similar 
to those at ‘Tremont Temple.’ 

The termination of the Tremont Temple lease coincided 
with the appearance on the market of the city’s “gymnasium 
building.”” The Association quickly agreed to pay the sum of 
$125,000. The last and greatest of the fairs, the “Bazaar of the 
Nations,” held in the spring of 1873, raised forty thousand 
dollars—most of the outstanding mortgage indebtedness on the 
new structure.® 

The picturesque fairs themselves were important. The “Y” 
found this money-raising device, a favorite of the churches which 
helped the Association run the fairs, more effective than dry 
printed circulars, however persuasive their logic. ‘The four (the 
Christmas fairs of 1857, 1858, and 1869, and the Bazaar of 1873) 
were of a common pattern. Solicitation of goods brought the 
usual attic rummage, and costly pianos as well. A delegation of 
officers toured Europe and purchased goods to be sold at the 

518th AR (1869), pp. 24-25; 19th AR (1870), pp. 10-11, 16; BM, May 
16, 1870. 

6 Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, Report (1870), p. 4; Report 
(1876), pp. 10-13; Report (1884), pp. 70-75. 

7BM, March 15, 1869, May 23, 1870, June 13, 1870, June 29, 1871, 
November 13, 1871, December 18, 1871, February 19, 1872. 
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bazaar, thus lending authenticity to, and gaining profit from, 
the international motif. "The women’s auxiliaries and the 
church publicity given these undertakings helped foster a 
broader base of public interest in, and support of, the “Y” than 
could have been developed had a millionaire grandly put up 
the money for a building. 

The “Gymnasium Building” was a great improvement over 
Tremont Temple. Situated at Tremont and Eliot Streets, the 
structure included “one of the best and most complete Gym- 
nasiums in the country,” an auditorium with seats for six hun- 
dred, which could be removed for banquets and other activities, 
parlor, reading room, and three ground-floor stores, all of which 
were easily rented.’ ‘The Association seemed at last able to ex- 
pand. There was no great rise in membership until the early 
eighties, although it is likely that more frequent use was made 
of the new quarters. Daily counts during the 1878-79 season 
showed that from one thousand to as many as three thousand 
entered the building each day." 

Perhaps the surest indication of the vitalizing effect a this 
move was that in less than a decade the society again felt 
cramped and looked toward the construction of its own build- 
ing. The late 1870’s were a time of depression, so that even 
Moody’s help did not enable the Association to raise enough 
money.!! A bequest of twenty-five thousand dollars at the end 
of the decade inspired a successful campaign. The “friends of 
the Association” met at Hotel Brunswick late in 1880; after 
several months of intense effort, the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars was in hand.” 

A lot on the southwest corner of Boylston and Berkeley 
Streets was purchased, and by the time of the annual meeting 
of 1883 the new home of the Association was nearing comple- 
tion. “The great superiority of the new building over the one 
we now occupy,’ proudly reported the committee in charge of 
it, was shown by its size—two and one-half times that of the 
gymnasium building—and by its ample facilities: a large gym- 
nasium, a lecture hall, a library, a chapel, several classrooms, 

922nd AR (1873), pp. 26-29. 

10 28th AR (1879), p. 13. 


11 See above, p. 66. 
12 33rd AR (1884), p. 50. 
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FOURTH HOME OF THE ASSOCIATION, BERKELEY AND BOYLSTON STREETS 


social and game rooms, and ground-floor stores which would 
bring “increased rental.’ 

For twenty-six years this commodious structure permitted the 
Association to grow, so much so that when it was destroyed by 
fire in 1910 a campaign for funds to construct the present 
Huntington Avenue building had already been completed. ‘The 
uses for which the Boylston Street building was designed 
showed a clear concept of Association work for young men. 
The facilities for secular activities indicated a higher propor- 
tionate concern for “‘every material element” than the Sturgis 
Committee had seen only three years previously. Moreover, the 
concept of diversified activities, each appealing to a small group 
and able to be carried on simultaneously, was the key to the 
“Y” of modern years. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: THE WorkK OF ROBERT J. ROBERTS 


Physical education symbolized this transition. With the end 
of the second Moody campaign the Association for several years 


13 32nd AR (1883), pp. 20-21. 
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put more of its energies into its physical program than into any 
other aspect of its work. The results were impressive; the gym- 
nasium from the beginning drew many hundreds to the “Y’— 
a sizable proportion of each year’s membership. The success of 
the 1880-82 campaign for a new building with a better gymna- 
slum represented public recognition that bodily health was not 
only one of the society’s highest offerings to its members, but 
an asset to the entire community. 

Thus a religious institution embraced something never be- 
fore considered a part of religious work. German immigrants 
had carried their Turnvereine across the Atlantic and had fa- 
miliarized Americans with tumbling and calisthenics; but some 
natives associated this form of recreation with the much-criti- 
cized laxity of German-Americans in observing the Sabbath, 
and with their fondness for malt beverages. However, medical 
authorities pointed to the beneficial results to be gained 
through light exercise; colleges built gymnasiums and required 
their students to take supervised physical training; and even 
clergymen helped break down the resistance to the idea of gym- 
nastic exercise." | 

The Boston group was slow to learn how to conduct a phys- 
ical program. The old “Committee on Library and Rooms,” 
placed in charge of the new Gymnasium Building in 1872, 
disarmingly confessed that “none of us have had any experli- 
ence in the gymnasium business. .. .”” The specialized equip- 
ment left behind by John Doldt and the expert performers 
whose work he had supervised stood in bewildering array. 
Members could toy about with such obvious devices as hori- 
zontal bars, rowing weights, pulling weights, vaulting horses, 
and the like. But more esoteric equipment was included. Who 
but a trained performer dared demonstrate the ““Battoue Leap- 
ing Apparatus” (with “running boards and latest improved 


14See above, p. 39; J. A. Kraut, Annals of American Sport (“The 
Pageant of America,” XV [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929]), pp 
206-231. Francis Lieber helped carry gymnasium work from Germany to 
the United States; in 1827, he served briefly as superintendent of Boston's 
Tremont Gymnasium. By 1872, there were more than 12,000 members of 
American Turnvereine. A. B. Faust, The German Element in the United 
States (New York: The Steuben Society of America, hts TEP 216387305, 

1b 220d AR (1875), np. 120-28. 
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GYMNASIUM 


THE FIRST Y.M. 


hair mattresses’), or the “Slack Rope and Cloud Swing’? Gym- 
nasium facilities, on the eve of the Association venture into the 
field, were primarily for the use of circus performers. Only 
competent supervisors could adapt them for the use of normal 
Y.M.C.A. members. 

Trained physical directors, unfortunately, were not available. 
At first the Association relied upon a mere caretaker. Soon, 
however, an experienced gymnast had been secured, an obscure 
circus performer by the name of Du Crowe."* Gymnasium mem- 
bership varied between two hundred and three hundred during 
the first few years—about one-tenth of total. Association mem- 
bership. Although this was a fair turnout for a new activity 
competing with several established ones, the wisdom of the 
venture was not immediately apparent. The gymnasium must 
at least be transferred to the basement of the building, insisted 
Chairman French of the Library and Rooms Committee, be- 
cause the shouting and puffing and pounding of feet could not 
be confined to the upper stories of the structure, and interfered 
with gatherings in the auditorium. Others feared injury to par- 

16 Thid., p. 27; L. L. Doggett, History of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association (Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1901), p. 59. 
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ticipants—and with good reason, according to a report that a 
gymnast had broken his neck at the Association gymnasium. To 
provide a place for dangerous acrobatics did not seem a part 
of the Y.M-°C.A. purpose.” 

Difficult as were the problems of taking over a gymnasium, 
the Association persistently sought to solve them, and there 
appears to be little foundation for the assertion that its leaders 
seriously considered discontinuing its physical program.'* The 
Association boasted of having “undoubtedly the best gymna- 
sium in the city,” and declared that “mens sana in corpore sano 
is a condition much to be desired.” Although Du Crowe failed 
to develop a program for the membership at large, the general 
secretary’s suggestion that calisthenics would be “better suited 
to boys and to young men who have manual labor [sic] during 
the day” showed a determination not to abandon the facilities, 
but to adapt them to Y.M.C.A. purposes.’ 

The main feature of the early years was the search for an 
instructor who could understand both the gymnasium and the 
Y.M.C.A. of which it was a part. The master of the situation, 
a wood turner in his midtwenties, stepped forth from the Asso- 
ciation membership. From the age of fifteen, Robert Jeffries 
Roberts had spent his leisure hours exercising in Boston’s vari- 
ous gymnasiums, including the Association’s Tremont Street 
gymnasium. He was a devout Baptist and had served on the 
Association’s Standing Committee. In 1876 he became superin- 
tendent of the “Y” gymnasium.” 

Roberts was short in height but extremely strong. He re- 
corded a record lift on the Windship “yoke platform” soon 
after his employment by the Association. He overreached him- 


AT 2370 AR (1874) 0p- 2h 

18 Doggett’s report (op. cit., p. 50) that many of the “older leaders” 
favored such a move can, however, probably be accepted, even though 
not documented. It is presumably based upon interviews with early 
members still living when he wrote. 

1922nd AR, (1873),sp. 46;) 2ard* an (1874), pels w24tn Ae 1S jo) 
DP. 142,509; .bM,; October’ 6; 1873. 

20 BM, September 11, 1876; Association Bulletin (Boston), November 1], 
1876. For biographical sketches of Roberts see Boston Young Men's 
Magazine, August, 1893, p. 11, and Luther Gulick’s introductory essay in 
R. J. Roberts, The Home Dumb Bell Drill (Springfield, Massachusetts: 
International Y.M.C.A. Training School, 1894), pp. 5-17. 
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self, however, in acrobatics, and was injured in a fall from the 
“cloud swing.” During his enforced physical idleness he began 
to plan his unique exercise system.”! 

Roberts had worked under two men who used distinctive 
physical training methods. Dr. G. B. Windship, the inventor of 
the lifting device already mentioned, favored the development 
of strength through the use of his own instruments. Dr. Dio 
Lewis, on the other hand, had become convinced of the thera- 
peutic value of light exercise and fresh air, by means of which 
he had cured his wife of consumption ele other doctors had 
abandoned hope.” 

Roberts was strong enough to hold his own with the best on 
the Windship devices. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that at 
_ first he tended to look down upon the simple Lewis calisthenics. 
Their obvious merit, however, strengthened him in a growing 
conviction that heavy exercise was not beneficial. The Lewis 
program, he recalled in later years, 


was too easy and too light to suit me, while I felt in my heart, even 
at the time, but did not dare express it, being so young, that Dr. 
Winship’s [sic] . . . was too hard, for I noticed that all his most 
powerful members, while they had large, powerful muscles and 
fine-shaped bodies, had pale, white, sickly-looking faces, and I felt 
that the two should not go together.” 


For a time, however, Roberts clung to the methods of the 
heavy exercise school. ‘The original Windship “health lift” and 
other muscle-making equipment came into Association posses- 
sion during the early years of Roberts’ superintendency.** But 
Roberts tested his changing ideas on individual Y.M.C.A. mem- 
bers, worked out a system of exercises, and organized classes 
which he directed in the performance of them. 

Roberts’ contribution to American physical education was 
not a dramatic innovation; rather, by getting away from the 
sensational, daring ventures of his own teachers, he adapted the 

PU Dogrett Op. Cll. Oe. 

22 Mary F. Eastman, The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. (New 


York: Fowler & Wells, 1891); See Windship’s amusing “Autobiographical 
Sketches of a Strength-Seeker,” Atlantic Monthly, IX (1862), 102-115. 


3 This version of an oft-quoted passage appeared in The Home Dumb 
BelleDriilo isos. ed.) poh: 


24 BM, January 8, 1877; 26th AR (1877), p. 23; 27th AR (1878), pp. 13-15. 
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gymnasium to the needs of the average man. By 1880 he de- 
scribed his concept of “light, systematic, scientific exercise, 
judiciously applied, for the promoting of health and strength.” 
Roberts liked to think of the gymnasium as a “Hall of Health”; 
he noted with satisfaction that those who accepted his ideas 
were coming to outnumber the “class who only use it for the 
narrow aim of out-doing in feats of strength or daring.” 

‘These ideas rapidly won enthusiastic acceptance throughout 
America. Roberts’ professional colleagues were advancing in 
the same direction, and they would sooner or later have cor- 
rected the excesses of heavy and fancy gymnastics. Other Asso- 
ciations shared Roberts’ concern for the needs of the average 
‘“Y” member. Colleges were inaugurating physical training pro- 
grams. Even the medical profession was interested; as early as 
1880 a local society invited Roberts to lecture before it, and 
he took justifiable pride when doctors began to send patients 
to the Boston Y.M.C.A. for remedial exercise.” 

This favorable environment made Roberts’ simple promo- 
tional methods effective. He was particularly adept at contriv- 
ing catchy slogans; many a physical director learned and re- 
membered that “exercise should be safe, short, easy, beneficial, 
and pleasing.’ This aphorism appeared repeatedly in local and 
national Y.M.C.A. magazines, its first four adjectives warning 
supervisors against restricting their program to professionals, 
the last reminding them that they, like doctors, might sugar a 
bitter pill. To encourage regularity in exercise, Roberts pub- 
lished a manual of instructions for the performance, in the 
home, of a dumbbell sequence including “arm quivers,” the 
‘“milkman’s slap,” and the “sternum expression.”’” 

The 1881 Y.M.C.A. convention at Cleveland marked the be- 
ginning of Roberts’ great influence on the national movement. 
He appeared on the platform to outline his ideas and to dem- 
onstrate them by leading a group through a typical drill. The 


25 29th AR (1880), p. 20; 3lst AR (1882), pp. 24-25; The Watchman 
(New York), IX (1883), 220. 

26 29th AR (1880), p. 68; 32nd AR (1883), p. 22. For fuller discussion of 
physical education in general during these years see MS copy, pp. 145-147. 

27 The Home Dumb Bell Drill appeared in Bosion Young Men’s Maga- 
zine, January, 1889, pp. 9-12, and in enlarged form as a separate publica- 
tion, of which there were many editions. 
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convention was delighted. Even those who had rejected gym- 
nasium work as unchristian were impressed when Roberts, be- 
fore speaking, “although standing in gymnastic costume, offered 
a fervent and simple prayer for wisdom in what he should say.” 
During the next few years twenty-five men who had worked 
under Roberts were appointed, on a temporary or permanent 
basis, to introduce his system into the gymnasiums of other 
Y.M.C.A.’s or of colleges.”* 

Even Roberts could not, as an incidental duty, train directors 
in sufficient quantity to meet demand. So rapidly were Associa- 
tions commencing physical work during these years that only 
about a third of them had supervisors for their gymnasiums. 
The new Y.M.C.A. “School for Christian Workers,” founded 
in 1885 at Springfield, Massachusetts, to give professional 
schooling to prospective general secretaries, began also to train 
physical directors.” 

Roberts was employed to work with Luther Gulick in the 
school’s physical department at its inauguration in the summer 
of 1887. Gulick, who was studying to become a physician, was 
made head of the department. He studied all the literature he 
could acquire on the history and theory of physical education, 
and built upon the foundation laid by Roberts and others. 
During his thirteen years at the School in Springfield, Gulick 
developed for the American Y.M.C.A. movement a philosophy 
integrating all of the various aspects of its work—his was per- 
haps the clearest and most influential Y.M.C.A. thinking of the 
entire nineteenth century. Roberts, at his best among young 
Association members in a gymnasium, proved less versatile. He 
resigned from the faculty after two years, served as Association 
gymnasium director at Utica, New York, for a year, and then 
in 1891 was called back to his home city, where he remained in 
the gymnasium department of the “Y” until his death three 
decades later.*° 


8 Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth International Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations ... (Cleveland, 1881), p. 86; 34th AR (1885), 
p. 15; 35th AR (1886), p. 16; 36th AR (1887), pp. 15-17. 

*9L. L. Doggett, Man and a School (New York: Association Press, 
1945)," pp: 58-60: 

30Ethel J. Dorgan, Luther Halsey Gulick 1865-1918 (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1934), pp. 25-30; Doggett, Man and a 
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Meanwhile the Boston Association discovered by-products of 
its interest in physical work. Its leaders lamented that the new 
Boylston Street building lacked a “swimming-bath.” The first 
steps toward a summer camping program were taken in the 
1880's, but little came of them for a decade. As early as 1879, 
an outdoor athletic field had been leased in South Boston. ‘The 
lack of membership interest in these distant grounds and the 
coolness of Superintendent Roberts to the scheme led to its 
abandonment after a season. A few years later, however, a sim1- 
lar area near the Association building was leased, and from 
1888 forward Boston, like other Associations, provided physical 
recreation for those only zealous enough to take exercise as a 
game.” 

Curiously, the man who tried so ingeniously to make exercise 
attractive resisted this trend. During his instructorship at 
Springfield Roberts wrote that “competitive exercises . . . are 
sure to injure the health and deform the body, . . .” and ex- 
pressed his conviction that they make “enemies out of friends 
where differences of opinion arise. . . .”’ Roberts characterized 
Americans as a “nervous, easily excitable’’ people; he failed to 
see in games a harmless outlet for pent-up emotions and ener- 
gies. He could defend boxing as a form of exercise, but only 
if the “spirit of competition” were taken out of it; a man 
should not, apparently, try to outdo his boxing partner any 
more than he would his dancing partner.* 

Roberts’ influence, if limited in scope, was strong. He be- 
came a symbol of the new gymnastics, and pictures of “the 
muscles of Mr. Roberts’ back”’ helped attract young men to the 
Boston Association (a curious advertisement, since Roberts de- 
plored muscular development as an end in itself). Others might 
smile at his enthusiasm for the “rich, warm, homelike look”’ of 
School, pp. 62-64. Gulick quotes, in his introduction to Roberts’ Home 
Dumb Bell Drill (1894 ed.), pp. 16-17, a statement of the reasons for Rob- 
erts’ resignation as agreed to by “both parties.” Gulick regretted Roberts’ 
“unwillingness to teach all... that the school believes should be taught 
at a normal institution.” 

$1 337d AR (1884), p. 16. 

22 BM, February 10, 1879, April 7, 1879; 28th AR (1879), p. 16; 37th 
AR (1888), p. 18; Leisure Hours (Boston), May, 1888. 


33 The Watchman, XIV (1888), 229; Young Men’s Era, XVIII (1892), 
693-694; Ibid., XIX (1893), 1495. 
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the Boylston Street gymnasium; but they caught a bit of the 
spirit which prompted such a description. His eccentricities as 
well as his logic helped Roberts serve, in the words of Gulick, 
as a ‘rough block of granite, which, standing firmly at a critical 
point in the stream, directed it so that thereafter it flowed in 
a new and permanent bed.’ 


THE First EVENING CLASSES 


Although the physical program dramatically revealed what 
was happening to the American Y.M.C.A. movement, it was by 
no means the only major trend of the post-Civil War period. 
Associations were not becoming mere athletic clubs. Rather, 
physical education was one of several needs of youth which “Y” 
leaders sought to meet. Of equal importance were other inno- 
vations in the complete displacement of mass evangelism as a 
Y.M.C.A. technique. 

In the most ambitious of these, Besar S leadership ultimately 
grew even more significant than that of Roberts in physical 
work. The Association came less suddenly to utilize the class- 
room than the gymnasium. But a variety of evening classes, 
added in the 1870’s to supplement the older lectures and Liter- 
ary Class activities, were a foundation for the Evening Institute 
of the 1890’s, which was later to become Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 

Tremont ‘Temple was hardly more suited to class work than 
to gymnasium activity. Accordingly, very little progress in edu- 
cational offerings marked the last few years there. The Temple 
did ring with the voices of Association members during the 
1871-72 season, the first year of a professionally conducted 
“singing school.” ‘The Literary Class—now renamed the Ly- 
ceum—continued its spirited meetings, and Saturday-evening 
Bible classes were conducted as before the War.*° 

In 1873, a moderately wealthy local doctor died. George E. 
Hatton had taken enough interest in the Y.M.C.A. during his 
lifetime to serve for a year on its Standing Committee, and he 
bequeathed five thousand dollars, directing the Association to 

34 Young Men’s Area, XVIII (1892), 182-184; The Home Dumb Bell 
Drill ei 894.ed:),\p...D. 

35 21st AR (1872), p. 17. 
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use it “to provide instruction for young men.’** The Hatton 
Fund, promptly ordered by the board to be loaned at 7 per cent 
interest, brought only a few hundred dollars yearly, but the 
regular receipt of earmarked money made a beginning possible. 
By charging moderate supplemental fees the Association was 
able to inaugurate a few classes and add to them from time to 
time. 

The first formal course, other than the singing class, brought 
the enrollment of twenty-five to study French. During the Asso- 
ciation’s silver anniversary year, greater numbers took advan- 
tage of instruction in these two subjects and also in “‘phonogra- 
phy” (shorthand), penmanship, and bookkeeping. Each year 
the “Y” augmented its curriculum by a new course or two. The 
demand was greatest for vocational subjects. Singing, modern 
languages, and elocution drew large numbers, however, and a 
few scholars ventured to study Hebrew or New ‘Testament 
Greek. By 1884-85 there were 1,167 enrollments by about seven 
hundred students in eighteen different subjects. (Women ac- 
counted for 13 per cent of the enrollments. ‘They were admitted 
to classes from 1875 until 1887, after which they were excluded 
as requested by Y.W.C.A. officials, apparently fearing competi- 
tion with their own educational work.) Classes were less popular 
than the gymnasium, where during the same year nearly thir- 
teen hundred worked under Superintendent Roberts. The pro- 
eram did not surpass the gymnasium in attractive power until 
a later period brought an organized educational system and the 
awarding of credit which other schools would recognize.*’ 

The board voted to use the Hatton Fund for lectures as well 
as for classroom instruction, and the familiar travelogues, 1il- 
lustrated by “‘stereopticon views,” were given more frequently 
than ever. Any current event of sufficient interest led to the 
search for an entertaining popular interpreter: F. A. Gower’s 
“The Telephone and Telephone Harp,” delivered in the ‘Tab- 


36:1 2th AR» (1863), p. 5; 24th ARM 1875), pp.37-39. 

37 24th AR (1875), p. 24; 25th AR (1876), p. 6; 34th AR (1885), pp. 16- 
19; BM, November 8, 1875, September 5, 1887, October 10, 1887, November 
7, 1887; Boston’s Young Men, December 28, 1900, p. 2. The Boston 
Y.W.C.A., founded in 1866, had begun by 1880 to instruct members in 
domestic and secretarial work. See its Fourteenth Annual Report .. . 
(Boston, 1880), p. 18. 
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ernacle early in 1878, featured “brilliant electrical experiments, 
... witnessed with delight by an audience of five thousand per- 
sons.” The Association ventured even to relax the traditional 
ban on controversial matters by presenting Gamaliel Bradford 
on “The Significance of the Recent Election in Massachusetts,” 
and later, an officer of the Association on the tariff issue. Of 
course the Y.M.C.A., while reflecting anything but a radical 
bias in its choice of speakers, took no official stand. By encour- 
aging discussion of the day’s political and economic topics, how- 
ever, it showed a growing determination to help its members 
become intelligent, informed citizens. This was an advance 
over the 1850’s.*® 

The educational program, even without a professional leader, 
erew encouragingly after 1872. But its great development 
awaited the direction of Frank Palmer Speare, whose work after 
1896 placed the Boston Y.M.C.A. as an educational institution 
in a class with Greater Boston’s several fine colleges and uni- 
versities. 


THE “Y” As A SERVICE AGENCY 


Education—physical and mental—was one way in which the 
Association could help its members achieve the goal of a healthy 
and prosperous life. It sought also to render more direct as- 
sistance. The old Employment Committee still made a few job 
contacts each year for members and strangers. ‘The task proved 
too great for volunteers, however, who could neither actively 
solicit notifications of vacancies, nor investigate the abilities of 
applicants before referring them to business establishments. 
The latter step was necessary to maintain the confidence of 
employers in the Association service. 

William H. Fay became the first paid, full-time Employment 
Bureau director in December, 1871. Within five months he had 
received three times as many applications as the old committee 
in eight months prior to his appointment, and he reported a 
similar increase in the number of placements made." Fay sys- 

3897th AR (1878), pp. 18-20; 33rd AR (1884), p. 20; 34th AR (1885), 
eee o: 


3917th AR (1868), pp. 38-39; 20th AR (1871), p. 13; BM, October 23, 
1871. 


BM, December 18, 1871. 21st AR, (1872),, pp. 35-38. 
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tematized the work, and thoughtfully studied the nature of 
those making use of the service from information gathered on 
detailed application forms. Thus he was the first to discover 
the way job placement could extend the Association’s range. 
Of 3,329 applicants in 1872-73 (a number many times greater 
than that for any previous year), 2,276 were ‘“‘non-professors,”’ 
that is, persons of no declared religious preference. Catholic 
applicants totaled 362. More than half were of foreign national- 
ity—mostly Irish, with England, Scotland, and Canada well rep- 
resented.” 

Fay’s work won enough initial approval for the board to raise 
his salary. During 1873, however, Association leaders changed 
in their attitude toward the expanded work. Apparently no 
specific incident brought a break, but the managers curtly or- 
dered the director to “return as speedily as possible to the 
employment of that class of men originally intended to be 
reached by this Assc’n. . . .”” Promptly Fay resigned, and the 
board voted not to replace him.” 

Subsequent events give a fairly clear indication of what was 
being contested. Fay, proud of the inclusive nature of his bu- 
reau, regarded the nonchurch members as an opportunity for 
missionary activity. There is no evidence that Association lead- 
ers objected to serving these people—they continued to do so 
after Fay—but they did feel it essential to search only for re- 
sponsible jobs for reliable young men. Otherwise, the business 
community would lose confidence in poorly screened Associa- 
tion candidates. Thus the leaders insisted that the bureau (by 
1875 it was again under a paid director, although on a part- 
time basis) only register such applicants as possessed “the req- 
uisite qualifications of competency and reliability.” 

A less controversial method of acquainting young business- 
men with Boston’s opportunities met with great success. A com- 
mittee formed in 1874 to “assist the Association in its social 
work” held a few “trade receptions” each year. Addresses by a 
public official such as Governor John D. Long and by repre- 
sentatives of a selected industry were followed by informal con- 

4192nd AR (1873), pp. 29-31. 

42BM, April 14, 1873, May 12, 1873, October 20, 1873, November 24, 
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versation.** Thus the “Y” gave the first hint of a field developed 
in the twentieth century, pes of guidance in the choice of a 
career. 

The receptions underscored the reasons for the restriction of 
placement work; on such occasions, industrial leaders passed 
their secrets of success on to “their young successors,”’ the mem- 
bers of the Y.M.C.A. It was all right for the Association to serve 
the “degraded and vicious,” so long as other attractions brought 
into the membership “‘the very class . . . for whose benefit the 
Association was formed,” namely, the “respectable young men 
of the city.” Behind words like these was a plausible case, but 
this patronizing spokesman failed to present it. 

The new perspective of the post-Civil War “Y” made it at- 
tentive to several problems in a way that paralleled the major 
innovations so far described. Tract distribution and employ- 
ment work acquainted Association personnel with the desperate 
situation of many urban dwellers, young and old. The “Y”’ did 
not become an almsgiving agency, yet the general secretary fre- 
quently provided an applicant with money for food and lodg- 
ing for a few days. A small loan, a ticket home for some stranded 
lad were perhaps negligible provisions for dealing with nearly 
limitless social problems in a city like Boston; but it was sig- 
nificant that the Y.M.C.A. saw service opportunities as obliga- 
tions not to be evaded. ‘There had for years been a committee 
on “visitation of the sick,” but its role was enhanced in the 
1870’s, when a physician became its chairman. He offered 
medical advice as well as religious consolation, and a pharmacist 
co-operated by filling prescriptions at cost.” 

When word came to Boston of the great Chicago fire of 1872, 
followed soon after by raging forest fires in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, the Association was quick to rally sympathizers. Meth- 
ods worked out during the Civil War were quickly applied, so 
that money and supplies flowed through the channels formed 
by the Boston Association at one end, and those of Chicago 
and of cities near the devastated timber areas at the other. When 
Boston suffered its fire a year later, the “Y” offered to help 

44 94th AR (1875), pp. 32-34; 27th AR (1878), pp. 39-40; 30th AR (1881), 
p. 46. 
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those made homeless or jobless. A yellow fever outbreak in 
New Orleans brought the dispatch of contributions to another 
distant point.” 


Ee Be BW 


In these several ways the Association expressed a new spirit. 
On paper, the society’s aim from the beginning had been the 
“improvement” of young men. But the goal had in the 1850's 
received an interpretation primarily negative. The early lead- 
ers had talked more about the city’s debauching influence upon 
young men than about the height and the variety of the oppor- 
tunities before them. The Y.M.C.A. had sought to protect 
young newcomers “‘with Christlike sympathy until they could 
securely walk amid the dangers of the city.” 

After the Civil War a more aggressive “Y”’ became a dynamic 
force in the lives of its members. It gave them opportunities 
for constructive activity, and encouraged their development 
into healthy, intelligent, morally sound manhood. Even the 
evangelistic campaigns, however foreign to the proper field of 
the Association, were a manifestation of its determination to 
exert a strong influence upon a wide range of people. 

The exuberant period brought difficulties as well as innova- 
tions. Association leaders turned their attention to these difficul- 
ties in order to complete the reorientation process. 

47 21st AR (1872), pp. 49-61; BM and SC, October 10, 1871. The filling 
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A THEORETICAL basis for the new work of the Association 
was slow to appear. The two types of effort pursued between 
1865 and 1888 were so different that the leaders found they 
must check one and encourage the other. The “Y’’ could not 
simultaneously be a home mission representing orthodox Prot- 
estantism and a social agency meeting the needs of urban youth 
of different backgrounds, for either activity called for all avail- 
able resources. Yet even as the transitional process approached 
its climax, the leaders had committed the Boston Y.M.C.A. to 
ideas by then anachronistic. 


RESULTS OF THE EVANGELICAL IDENTIFICATION 


The most critical institutional lag followed the threshing out, 
during the late 1860’s, of the membership qualification issue. 
The Boston Association had insisted from the beginning that 
its active members belong to an evangelical church. With the 
formation of a body to supervise the work of the North Amer- 
ican Y.M.C.A.’s it was inevitable that member units should 
seek agreement on this basic matter. 

The pre-Civil War Confederation of Y.M.C.A.’s had made 
no effort to impose uniformity. In 1866, however, the Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada created a new central 
body, eventually named the “International Committee,” soon 
after which they adopted the Boston membership policy. Dele- 
gates to a convention in Detroit in 1868 resolved that Associa- 
tions should restrict officeholding and voting to those “who 
testify their faith by becoming and remaining members of 
churches held to be Evangelical. .. .”! To guard against loop- 

1 Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Young Men’s 


Christian Associations of the United States and British Provinces (New 
York, 1868), pp. 127-128. 
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holes, the following year’s assembly, held in Portland, Maine, 
adopted the “Portland Basis.” Drafted by a committee of five, 
of whom four were ministers, this curious document defined in 
specific theological terms what its authors regarded as an evan- 
gelical church. The delegates resolved that Y.M.C.A.’s there- 
after formed must adopt the test in order to qualify for mem- 
bership in the central body.’ 

The Boston Association’s distinction between active and as- 
sociate membership was less likely than ever to be dropped after 
it became the policy of the North American movement. In 
practice, most members, active and associate alike, seem to have 
been unaware that there was such a distinction, and the secular 
program attracted an ever broadening constituency. But the 
old ideas persisted, and from time to time Association leaders 
displayed a rigid adherence to them. 

In 1871 an obscure Unitarian minister, J. L. Hatch, chal- 
lenged the sincerity of the Association’s advertisement that it 
was “unsectarian.” He joined, received a receipt for his mem- 
bership fee, and then proceeded to distribute Unitarian tracts 
at Y.M.C.A. prayer meetings. ‘This experiment brought expul- 
sion from the society, whereupon he resorted to legal proceed- 
ings. The court upheld the Association’s right to expel any 
member. Hatch and an associate then circulated a sarcastic 
leaflet in which they scourged Y.M.C.A. leaders for repudiating 
their own profession of liberality, and drew the moral that the 
organization “requires one condition not expressed in their 
By-laws, namely, to keep on the right side of Brother Row- 
lands 

This trivial affair, which a more prudent general secretary 
might have avoided, nevertheless showed the Association’s of- 
ficial adherence to a concept which seemed irrelevant to its 
changing practice. Fourteen years later, the same impulse led 
the managers to a decision of more basic importance. Soon after 


2See Owen E. Pence, The Y.M.C.A. and Social Need (New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1939), pp. 50-52, 122-123, 137-139. 

3 Concerning the Management of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association (n. p., n.d. [Boston, 1871]). The pamphlet was apparently 
written by C. K. Whipple. Hatch and Whipple were expelled from the 
Association, and forbidden to enter its rooms. BM, January 16, 1871; SC, 
January 19, 1871; see Boston Journal (evening ed.), February 28, 1871. 
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the construction of the Boylston Street building, the board 
placed this valuable property in a trust, the conditions of which 
bound the Association to continued imposition of the evangeli- 
cal test irrespective of any requirement of the International 
Committee. The trustees were to transfer title to the land and 
building to the American Bible Society 


if at any time hereafter the said Association shall cease to promote 
evangelical religion, or if at any time its Board of Managers, or 
active membership shall cease to be composed entirely of the mem- 
bers of evangelical churches... . 4 


Fifty years later, a way to dissolve the trust, and to free Associa- 
tion property from this restrictfon, was found. Nevertheless, it 
is aS surprising as it 1s significant that so close to the end of 
these transitional decades it seemed necessary not only to.define 
existing religious policy but to decree that the Association must 
not in the future depart from it. 

For the Boston “Y” had already ceased “to promote evangeli- 
cal religion” in the sense of the term which had brought its 
participation in the Moody campaigns. To be sure, devotional 
services were still held, and continued to be held. The influ- 
ence of the Y.M.C.A. upon its members, however, was not in 
doctrinal matters, but in the ethical standards for which the 
evangelical churches stood. These were not sectarian ideals; the 
product, rather, of an ancient Judaic-Christian tradition, they 
were embraced by all religious groups in America. 

The creation of the trust was unopposed because “Y”’ leaders 
did not yet recognize the need to develop a new philosophy. 
Conservative Protestantism was alarmed during these decades, 
fearful that the theory of evolution, Biblical criticism, and the 
agnosticism of such popular figures as the eloquent Robert 
Ingersoll, might undermine its very foundation. Near-hysteria 
gripped some of its exponents, and during the 1880’s and 1890's 
not a few seminary teachers were dismissed for holding views 
not acceptable to staunch fundamentalists. This climate of 
opinion pervaded and confused the Association even as it took 

4BM, February 5, 1885, February 9, 1885, March 7, 1887; AM, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1885; Deed, Boston Young Men’s Christian Association to Alpheus 
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steps which in practice advanced it beyond the relatively narrow 
field of the 1850's.’ 


MULTIPLICATION OF YOUTH AGENCIES 


The formation of new organizations in the youth service field 
showed that the provision for active membership did not en- 
title the Y.M.C.A., in the eyes of Bostonians, to exclusive sup- 
port. The needs of young women brought to Boston the 
nation’s first Y.W.C.A. in 1866. (Like the young men’s group, 
this society had its origin in England.) The Boston Y.M.C.A. 
had already opened its library to both sexes, and many of its 
lectures and social programs, as.well as the early evening classes, 
were attended by women. Although the work of the two groups 
overlapped to some extent, efforts to secure joint sponsorship of 
“co-recreational” activities did not develop until the twentieth 
century. Relations between the two associations, however, were 
cordial; the “Y.W.” postponed a financial campaign originally 
scheduled for the weeks of the Bazaar of the Nations, and the 
Y.M.C.A. excluded women from its evening classes to avoid 
competition with the educational work of the sister society.® 

Religious groups formed other young men’s organizations. 
The Christian Union, which had not weathered the Civil War, 
was reactivated in 1868. The Boston Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association appeared in 1874; a year later, two Young Men’s 
Catholic Associations were created, one for Boston College stu- 
dents, and one for the Catholics of South Boston.’ 

The Y.M.C.U. demonstrated the price paid by the Associa- 
tion for its narrow religious orientation. As in the 1850's, the 
Union gained much of its strength from the feeling of Uni- 
tarians and other liberal Protestants that the Association was 
too exclusive. Thus the Union attracted leaders who would 
have been a great asset to the Y.M.C.A. Union membership fig- 
ures exceeded those of the Association during the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century, and its correspondingly 
greater receipts enabled it to conduct a more extensive pro- 
gram. 

5 See A. M. Schlesinger, ‘A Critical Period in American Religion, 1875- 
1900,” Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, LXIV (1932), 523-530. 

6 BM, May I, 1872, May 7, 1872; 21st AR (1872), p. 21. 


7 Justin Winsor (ed.), Memorial History of Boston (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co., 1881), IV, 673-674. 
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The Union's renaissance was the work, largely, of William 
Henry Baldwin, who at forty-one had become a successful dry- 
goods merchant, active in politics, widely known and highly 
respected by fellow citizens. This public-spirited man gave up 
his business career in 1868 to assume the presidency of the 
Y.M.C.U., and he kept the job until his retirement in 1907.8 
Under Baldwin, the Union launched physical and educational 
programs, both similar to those of the Association, and both, 
significantly, antedating Y.M.C.A. ventures into these fields. 
The Union also commenced welfare ventures: Christmas festi- 
vals for poor children, carriage outings for invalids, and the 
splendid service of “Country Week,” a stay each summer at 
farm or camp for the children of families too poor to pay the 
cost of so beneficial a vacation.® 

Obviously, Union and Association were rival societies during 
the late nineteenth century, competing for members and for 
public financial support. At the same time, the members of 
each respected the other, and friendliness between the two is 
one of the finest features of the story of these years. Many lead- 
ing citizens took life memberships in both societies. The Asso- 
ciation offered its building for use while Union members 
awaited the completion of their Boylston Street structure in 
1876, which they still occupy. Efforts to achieve a closer co- 
ordination were to come later; perhaps it was unfortunate that 
they were postponed until the development of separate tradi- 
tions of long standing limited their effectiveness. Bostonians 
were glad to support both agencies, however, and there can 
be no certainty that a consolidated organization would have 
produced greater results. 

The Union lacked one source of Association strength. As the 
Boston “Y” modified its program and extended its membership 
range, other Y.M.C.A.’s underwent a similar evolution. The 
influence of the International Committee was not limited to 


8 William H. Baldwin. President of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union 1868 to 1907 . . . (Boston: Boston Y.M.C.U., 1910); J. G. Brooks, 
An American Citizen. The Life of William Henry Baldwin, Jr. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910), pp. 8-31 for references to the elder Baldwin. 

9 Report of the Boston... Union for ... 1877 (Boston, 1877), pp. 10-11, 
24; Boston Y.M.C.U., Report[s] of the Committee on “The Country 
Week” (Boston, 1876 and later years). 
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the crystallization of a membership basis for the North Ameri- 
can Associations which it represented. Its secretaries encouraged 
new types of services, such as railroad work and the formation 
of student societies; they offered technical assistance as member 
units launched these and other ventures. More important was 
the opportunity for local groups to share ideas at international 
conventions. Associations maintained close informal contact 
with each other, and the friendly rivalry among them stimu- 
lated drives for better buildings and more diversified facilities. 
“We have led all local Y.M.C.Associations in the world in 
membership up to this winter,” ran a form letter urging Bos- 
ton membership renewals.° ‘The Civil War had shown that 
Y.M.C.A.’s gained strength through working together, and 
Boston never retreated to the position of 1854, when it had 
feared that to join the Confederation might have been a sur- 
render of sovereignty. | 


FarLy BRANCH Work: AN ASSOCIATION DILEMMA. 


Most of the suburbs of Boston organized Associations soon 
after the Civil War: Chelsea’s had been founded in 1860, units 
in Newton and Woburn were added in the 1870’s, and others 
in Cambridge, Everett, Hyde Park, Malden, Somerville, and 
Watertown, in the 1880's. Within the city limits, however, 
were areas which the Boston Y.M.C.A. could not adequately 
serve from its main building. Residents of East Boston, for 
example, could reach the Association quarters only by a slow 
ferry service followed by a horsecar ride across the North End. 
(Boston Harbor was too congested by merchant vessels and men 
of war for the city to construct a drawbridge, and the first tun- 
nel to East Boston was an engineering triumph of later years.) 

As early as 1854 the managers considered the advisability of 
establishing branches. Two years later the Boston “Y”’’ began 
to hold lectures and prayer meetings in East Boston. No branch 
headquarters was provided but the pastors of East Boston 
churches lent facilities for Y.M.C.A. use.” 

10 A copy of this form letter, dated January 4, 1887, is in the Boston 
scrapbook at the Y.M.C.A. Historical Library, New York. 

11 Yearbook, 1899, pp. 152-154. 


12$C, November 16, 1854; -BM, October 13, 1856; AM, October 27, 
1856, November 6, 1856; 6th AR (1857), pp. 32-34. 
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This extension program did not prove adequate. Association 
members living in East Boston protested in 1867 against pay- 
ing the same dues as more conveniently situated members 
“without receiving much benefit from the Association.” The 
managers, although reluctant to divert surplus dollars from the 
building fund, nevertheless appropriated enough to rent mod- 
est quarters and to launch the first branch in the spring of 
iss OF rae 

This merely shifted an economic burden from one group of 
members to another. Those from East Boston had felt they 
were supporting an organization not serving them adequately; 
the Association now found it had committed itself to paying 
the bills of the new activity. Branch dues receipts were neg- 
ligible, and even the co-operation of pastors did not enable the 
East Boston members to raise enough money to render the 
branch independent of subsidies from the central treasury. 
Thus, as East Boston residents had sought the establishment of 
this branch, so the Board of Managers now moved to have it 
separated from the parent body. After January, 1869, the East 
Boston Y.M.C.A. functioned as an Association in its own right; 
the managers of the Boston Y.M.C.A. expressly disclaimed any 
responsibility for its future indebtedness." 

This failure quenched such enthusiasm, never great to begin 
with, as the Association leaders then felt for geographical ex- 
pansion. They received coldly a petition from South Boston for 
a second branch, and recommended that the churches there, 
which “can easily support an independent organization,” as- 
sume responsibility for it. As a result, Boston by 1869 had three 
separate Y.M.C.A.’s. During the 1870’s and 1880’s other neigh- 
borhoods made similar requests, without result. The board, 
however, began to express sympathy with the idea, and the 
general secretary looked to a system of branches “when we are 
stronger.’’° Perhaps this inability to expand followed inevitably 


2 BM) January .19,,1867;7 16th, AR, (1867), p. 15; 17th AR. (1868), 
pp. 17-20. 

14 BM, February 17, 1868, March 16, 1868, April 13, 1868, October 12, 
1868, January 18, 1869. 

15 BM, June 14, 1867, July, 1867 [sic], December 9, 1878, April 28, 1886, 
May 10, 1886, November 7, 1887, November 14, 1888, December 10, 1888; 
18th AR (1869), p. 17. 
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from such factors as the limited resources available, the concen- 
tration on a building program, and the diverting effect of re- 
vival activities. But it is hard to avoid the conclusion that areas 
whose residents eagerly sought Y.M.C.A.’s would have sup- 
ported modest branch operations under the vigorous direction 
of the central headquarters. 

Since the Association could not maintain branches in outly- 
ing sections, it 1s surprising that three units in Boston proper 
were organized during the 1880's. The first was a group for 
German immigrants, founded in the fall of 1880 as the result 
of International Committee efforts. Frederick von Schluem- 
bach, a Prussian army officer, emigrated to America during the 
Civil War, and later became a Methodist minister. His evan- 
gelistic work with German-Americans won him the epithet “the 
German Moody.” Von Schluembach became the International 
Committee’s German secretary, and in that capacity he visited 
Boston and organized the Association’s German branch. 

The group numbered from fifty to one hundred members. 
For a few years the board paid the salary of a branch secretary. 
The German unit used the central building as its meeting 
place; in effect, it was a club within the Association, rather than 
a branch. Indeed, after 1885 the German members were ab- 
sorbed into the Association proper, although they continued 
for a few years to hold their own weekly worship services." 

More important was the establishment of the “Tremont 
Row” branch. Each of the Association’s moves had taken it 
farther from the business section of the city, with the result that 
a need was felt for a branch easier of access by businessmen and 
job seekers. Late in 1884, the Association rented rooms at No. 
10 Tremont Row (Scollay Square) “in which to hold gospel 
meetings.” The branch also served as a reading room and place 
of rest. Weary job hunters were welcome, and the Employment 
Bureau was moved away from the Boylston Street building to 
this branch.” 

While the Tremont Row undertaking was heartening in the 
number who used the rooms, it ended in 1888 when the lease 

16 BM, October 16, 1880, November 8, 1880, January 10, 1881; 30th AR 
(1881) ,20..27; otst-A Rh (1882) pp. 34550; Sth A SCse6) 7 peso t 
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expired and the director resigned. Association leaders resolved 
to seek a residential property in the same area. General Secre- 
tary Douglas hoped the “Y” might “fit it up as a club, put in 
a good Secretary, make it attractive and a home for young 
men. ...” Before action was taken, the Baptist ‘Tabernacle 
Church (significantly, its pastor, former General Secretary 
M. R. Deming, had as his assistant the former director of the 
Tremont Row branch) established just such a downtown facil- 
ity. In order not to duplicate this effort, the Association turned 
its attention to the South End, but nothing came of it."® 

A third unit formed during these years, the Boston Intercol- 
legiate Y.M.C.A., shifted back and forth between branch status 
and separate organization. Like the German branch, this was 
a special-constituency group; also like that predecessor, it was 
founded as the result of efforts begun elsewhere and carried to 
Boston by the International Committee. Luther D. Wishard, 
while a student at Princeton in the 1870’s, had taken the lead 
in the formation there of a student Association; he had also 
interested the International Committee in the formation of an 
intercollegiate Y.M.C.A. movement.” 

The Association held a reception for students of all colleges 
in metropolitan Boston at the beginning of the 1887-88 aca- 
demic year, out of which developed the “Boston Intercollegiate 
Movement.” Advised by Wishard and other International Com- 
mittee representatives, this group was formed as a separate Asso- 
ciation. But its meeting place was the Boylston Street building, 
and a close liaison was maintained by the establishment of a 
“college committee” of Association members, whose first chair- 
man, Arthur S. Johnson, thus began his long career of volun- 
teer service with the Boston Y.M.C.A.”° 

18 BM, November 7, 1887, March 5, 1888; Leisure Hours (Boston), Feb- 
ruary, 1888, p. 2. 

19C. P. Shedd, Two Centuries of Student Christian Movements (New 
York: Association Press, 1934), pp. 126-144. 

20 37th AR (1888), pp. 19-20, 49; Leisure Hours, January, 1888, Febru- 
ary, 1888; President Woodworth urged that this group become a branch 
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THE NEw CONSTITUTION: A COMPLETED TRANSITION 


The promise of each Association effort received its fulfill- 
ment when a leader succeeded in transmitting to others his 
enthusiasm for that effort. General Secretaries Rowland and 
Deming and President Sturgis carried evangelistic effort to its 
climax, and Roberts shaped a new physical program. When 
such leadership was lacking, the ““Y’ was listless. The early 
evening classes had no dynamic leader, but soon Frank Palmer 
Speare joined the Y.M.C.A. staff and stimulated the evolution 
of Northeastern University. Branch work waited even longer 
for its aggressive promotion. 

The culmination of the Association’s reorientation was ef- 

fected by the first of several particularly effective combinations 
of president and general secretary: volunteer and professional 
leaders whose ideas changed the Association. Alfred S. Wood- 
worth, a leading merchant and banker, first became president in 
1868; he resumed the office in 1881, and filled it until 1890. 
Woodworth, anxious to have the Association “‘touch the young 
men in every point of their natures,” urged such ventures as 
boys’ work, evening education, and an improved physical pro- 
eram including athletic contests. His characterization of the 
Y.M.C.A. as an agency “comprehensive in its work, practical in 
its methods, and catholic in its spirit’ was one of the earliest 
articulations of an Association philosophy wholly acceptable 
to today’s leaders.” 

Joining Woodworth near the close of his presidency was a 
new general secretary who, during a brief tenure of that office, 
helped prepare the Boston “Y”’ for the decades of its most 
rapid expansion. Walter C. Douglas, “the best man in the 
country for Association work” in the opinion of International 
Committee observers and of the Massachusetts leaders whom 
he had directed as state secretary, accepted the Boston secretary- 
ship after Deming’s resignation in 1887.” Douglas insisted upon 
the development of a broad “fourfold” program to serve “young 

2139nd AR (1883), p. 52; 38th AR (1889), pp. 58-59; AR 1911 (1912), 
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men of all nationalities and of every creed.” He warned against 
assuming the work of the churches and against letting “side 
issues” divert the Association from its main task. He inaugu- 
rated an athletic program and he favored branch work—espe- 
cially a downtown unit.” 

Led by these men, the Boston “Y” in 1888 adopted a new 
constitution appropriate to the more mature society of these 
years. In spite of frequent amendments of the original docu- 
ment, it had remained unchanged in essentials. No redefinition 
of purpose had embraced the physical and recreational pro- 
grams; the Standing Committee still met regularly, though vir- 
tually without authority or duties; a handful of members still 
went through the motions each spring of electing a slate of 
officers nominated for them. 

The drafting committee studied the constitutions of other 
Associations, and enlarged the stated objective of. the Boston 
organization by accepting the fourfold purpose first enunciated 
by the New York Y.M.C.A. in 1866, “‘the spiritual, intellectual, 
physical, and social improvement of young men.’ The Stand- 
ing Committee was abolished. The Board of Managers became. 
under the new constitution, a twenty-one man Board of Direc 
tors with the enlarged powers necessary for centralized direc 
tion of a diversified program. The membership at large chose 
the directors (as it had chosen the managers) for four-yea1 
terms, but it was now the board, not the membership, that 
chose the president and other volunteer officers. ‘The board 
continued, of course, to appoint all salaried staff personnel. The 
old evangelical test for active membership was kept, but not 
emphasized; indeed, the new document eee declared 
that “no one shall be excluded from membership . . . by reason 
of his religiow’s Detiei.. 


23 Douglas resigned after two years to move on to the Philadelphia 
Association. His impatience with a conservative board in Boston is sug- 
gested by the effort to correct his “false impression” that the directors were 
not in “full sympathy with him in his desire for a larger and more com- 
prehensive system of Association work.’’ BM, November 7, 1887, Decem- 
ber 5, 1887, January 9, 1888, March 5, 1888, May 14, 1888, July 22, 1889, 
August 15, 1889; 37th AR (1888), p. 22. 

24 BM, February 20, 1888; Letsure Hours, Mav, 1888; Doggett, op. cit., 
pte: 
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With the adoption of this document in the spring of 1888 
the Boston Y.M.C.A. served notice that it had committed itself 
to a future of more ambitious community service, of “enlarged 
methods and more extensive work.” The accuracy of this pre- 
diction will be examined later, but already the Association had 
more than fulfilled the hopes of its founders. Membership had 
exceeded the four thousand mark at peak seasonal periods dur- 
ing the late 1880's. The society’s plant was worth three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Its disbursements for operating expenses 
had risen to an annual figure well in excess of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Boston “Y” was still a Christian body, and there can be 
no doubt that many a member considered help in finding his 
faith as the greatest benefit the Association brought or could 
possibly bring. Nevertheless, the Association declared, as it had 
not done even a decade before 1888, that its religious work, 
“quietly and persistently pursued,’ was such that “no one feels 
that it is forced upon him, and there is the kindest feeling and 
heartiest good will among our members, whether church- 
members or not.”** Such observations, accompanying a defin1- 
tion of Y.M.C.A. work in 1889 as “an attempt to control the 
organized social life of young men with Christian influences,” 
showed a significantly new orientation.”* The growing Y.M.C.A. 
now set out to show the implications of this transition for the 
Boston it served. 

26 38th AR (1889), p. 12. 
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Community Need, Association Response 


A Diss closing years of the nineteenth century and the first 
two decades of the twentieth were a time of stirring response 
to social need. Even after the series of crises since 1929 the 
excitement of that generation retains its fascination. Private 
institutions like the Association, local and national govern- 
ments, churches, business and labor organizations, all reflected 
the profound agitation, the new awakenings, the accelerated 
tempo of the age.? 

The familiar impact of these forces upon domestic and for- 
eign politics changed the course of American history. After a 
generation of conservative complacency came a_ passionate 
struggle for political power, with a major party under radical 
control. William Jennings Bryan, dramatically bearing the 
standard of the Silver Democrats and the Populists in the elec- 
tion of 1896, failed to win the presidency; yet McKinley’s vic- 
tory could not frustrate a universal reform ferment which 
ignored party lines. 

Thus the Republicans under Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Democrats under ‘Woodrow Wilson in turn demonstrated a 
new concern for the public welfare. No longer did laissez faire 
dogma keep Congress from striving to regulate business prac- 
tices. Ihe Constitution, except for Civil War changes, read as 
it had read a century earlier; now, in rapid succession, four 
amendments gave voters the direct choice of their senators 
(1913), authorized a federal income tax (1913), launched the 

1 For general interpretations of the social history of this period see A. M. 
Schlesinger, The Rise of the City 1878-1898 (“A History of American 
Life,” X [New York: Macmillan Co., 1933]); H. U. Faulkner, The Quest 
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York: Macmillan Co., 1931}). 
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prohibition experiment (1919), and extended the franchise to 
women (1920). Simultaneously, imperialistic expansion revo- 
lutionized the nation’s world perspective; the first calls for an 
international organization following the anguish of war brought 
new hopes for a later age. 

Equally intense were the forces of economic change. The 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation in 1902 
showed that antitrust legislation had not put an end to busi- 
ness consolidation, nor did the national government’s efforts 
to break up monopolies check the trend. Industrial leaders 
were slow to improve the lot of workers, but labor itself, hav- 
ing at last found a successful pattern of organization, became 
a power to be reckoned with through its own efforts. The evo- 
lution was disruptive, as they learned who took part in the 
great rail strike of 1894, or the recurrent coal walkouts, or the 
bitter, futile effort to organize the steel industry in 1919. Among 
wage earners themselves there was discord; the absence of a 
place for the unskilled in the ranks of the growing Federation 
of Labor brought the rise of the violently anticapitalist Inter- 
national Workers of the World. 

Even what men had thought of as belles-lettres showed a 
rising consciousness of social maladjustments. Edward Bellamy, 
whose best-selling novel, Looking Backward, envisioned Boston 
in 2000 A.D. as part of a socialistic American utopia, mirrored 
so effectively the unrest of the reading public that many politi- 
cal clubs, formed in the 1890's, sought to make the hero’s dream 
come true. Stephen Crane’s Maggy, a Girl of the Streets, de- 
scribed the fate of thousands of urban working girls, under- 
paid, lonely, and despised. ‘The tireless ‘““muckrakers”’ docu- 
mented fictional criticism by attacking in books and magazines 
the willingness of entrepreneurs, in their mad scramble for 
higher and higher profits, to ignore the interest and even the 
health of consumers. 

Association leaders accepted the terms of this spirited age. 
Several types of adaptation to the needs of a changing com- 
munity were essential. Clearly, for example, the Y.M.C.A. must 
expand as Boston became larger. During any fifteen-year period 
between the Civil War and World War I the city acquired new 
residents equal in number to the entire 1850 population. ‘The 
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Association’s founders had discovered moral laxity in a mu- 
nicipality of less than one hundred and forty thousand; their 
successors 1n 1900 dealt with the complicated social problems 
of more than a half million inhabitants. 

Observers in 1850, as illustrated in an earlier Been had 
pondered the implications of an immigrant element as high as 
46 per cent of the total population. Fifty years later, United 
States census figures showed more than three hundred and 
fifty thousand—nearly two-thirds of Boston—to be of foreign 
birth or parentage. The proportion increased, moreover, until 
war and restrictive legislation put a stop to immigration. By 
1920 nearly three-fourths of Bostonians were of foreign stock.’ 
Although the Irish were still most numerous, scores of thou- 
sands of Canadians, Italians, and Russian Jews had reduced 
their degree of preponderance, for the Irish influx had vir- 
tually ended. Irish families, now relatively well established, 
moved southward to more fashionable residential neighbor- 
hoods. These were the years when Italians flocked to the North 
End, which section they made their own. Boston had twenty 
thousand persons of Italian birth or parentage in 1900; two 
decades later, this number had more than quadrupled.° 

The number and the diversity of these people were the basic 
ehatacteristics of the community. Uhe “Y  of the 1850's; all 
but ignoring half the population, had set out to serve New 
England country lads trying their fortune in Boston. This same 
group was by no means negligible in 1900; of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand natives, fully one-third had been born out- 
side of Massachusetts; some, obviously, of those from within 
the Commonwealth had also come from homes outside Boston.! 
But the Y.M.C.A. had by this time enlarged its goal. A young 
man, whether Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or “non-professor,”’ 
could find some attraction at the Boylston Street building of 
the Y.M.C.A., and the society’s leaders sought members on a 
basis of no religious discrimination. What was at issue during 
the years before World War I was not the Association’s basic 

2 Twelfth Census of the United States, Taken in the Year 1900 (Wash- 
ington, 1900), I, 430-431, 658; Fourteenth Census .. . 1920 (Washington, 
TO21 ele 2207 1d... 11,.926-029: 

3 Twelfth Census, 1, 796-799; Fourteenth Census, I, 926-929. 

4 Twelfth Census, I, 716. 
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philosophy, but the way to implement that philosophy. The 
vision of its leaders, the responsiveness of the community, and 
the adequacy of financial resources would determine how many 
of Boston’s inhabitants would feel the Association’s influence. 

Of these three factors, the first was the key to the other two. 
Officers and paid staff members directed the organization with 
new vigor. They represented the same social elements as their 
predecessors; but so different were their ideas that the Asso- 
clation’s growth in this period becomes more meaningful 
through an examination of the reasons for that difference. 

First of all, the adoption of the constitution of 1888 ended 
a period of doubt and disagreement within the Association on 
the most basic matters. There was little likelihood of a return 
to evangelism, and the “Y” could expand what was coming to 
be called its “character-building’” program without interrup- 
tion or diversion of energies. A leading denominational weekly 
saw the North American Y.M.C.A. jubilee convention, held 
in Boston in 1901, as “the greatest religious convention of the 
year,” but it corrected those “who have conceived of Y.M.C.A. 
work as a narrow undertaking, in which the outstanding phe- 
nomena are chiefly Bagster Bibles and pious assemblages of 
young men... .” Such “will be amazed,” asserted the editorial- 
ist, “‘to see how every approach to the growing youth is studied 
and every effort made to minister to his physical, mental, social, 
and moral growth.” 

It was not simply the Y.M.C.A. which had become reori- 
ented. The religious community generally shared the spirit 
which the “Y” had enunciated in its new constitution. Boston’s 
Berkeley Temple was a leading example of something new in 
urban Protestantism, the “institutional church,” in which 
recreational facilities were as prominent as the sanctuary of 
worship. It was Andover Theological Seminary that took steps 
leading to the establishment of Boston’s famous settlement, 
South End House. Thus Association leaders as they gave atten- 
tion to the development of a “fourfold” program had co- 
workers—religious leaders as well as social workers—who 
sought to correct existing maladjustments. So rapid were the 
advances in the social work field that even its pioneers, a quar- 


5 The Congregationalist, LXXXVI, January 26, 1901. 
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ter of a century later, found it “almost inconceivable” to recall 
that up to 1885 only a few of all the responsible leaders in different 


walks of life were conscious that there was, in any real sense of the 
term, a social question.® 


The turn of the century brought in two volumes the most 
penetrating analysis of social Boston made up to that time. 
The City Wilderness, and later Americans in Process, set forth 
the observations and conclusions of specialists, most of them 
South End House personnel, about conditions confronting na- 
tives and immigrants in the city’s low-income residential areas.’ 
The day of almsgiving and tract distribution had given way to 
the more realistic day of intensive study and intelligent coun- 
teraction of depressing economic and social conditions. Re- 
ligious leaders saw the problem as something bigger than ri- 
valry among denominations, and learned to work together to 
correct the conditions they deplored. 

Even the solution of prosaic municipal problems proved sug- 
gestive for social agencies. What impressed one urban sociologist 
about Boston in 1904 was its successful metropolitan sewerage, 
water supply, and transportation systems and the more than 
hundredfold increase of its park area which had resulted from 
an ambitious beautification scheme. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of its Board of Health, the Commonwealth created 
a Board of Metropolitan Sewerage Commissioners. The field 
of this unit transcended city and town boundaries. Later, other 
commissions were added for transit lines, park maintenance, 
and water supply. These agencies, the ancestors of today’s 
Metropolitan District Commission, gave unity to the entire 
metropolitan area in matters which concerned all of its resi- 
dents.® 

6R. A. Woods and A. J. Kennedy, The Settlement Horizon. A National 
Estimate (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1922), p. 35 and passim; 
A. I. Abell, The Urban Impact on American Protestantism 1865-1900 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943), pp. 137-165. 

TR. A. Woods (ed.), The City Wilderness. A Settlement Study (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1898); R. A. Woods (ed.), Americans in Process. 
A Settlement Study (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1902). 

8 Charles Zueblin, Tlie: Civic Renascence. Metropolitan Boston,” The 
Chautauquan, XXXVIII (1904), 478-486. See the same author’s American 
Municipal Progress (rev. ed.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1916), pp. 99-100, 
285-288. 
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These developments bore upon the Association’s new, deter- 
mined, and ultimately successful effort to provide branches for 
outlying sections of the city. The Boston and suburban Asso- 
ciations considered the need for “‘closer affiliation and co-opera- 
tion,’ although they failed at this time to establish a co-ordinat- 
ing council.’ Rapid transit improvements, highlighted by the 
construction under Tremont Street of America’s first subway, 
brought outlying sections and suburbs close to downtown Bos- 
ton, and stimulated the drive for a larger central building. An 
Association spokesman, impressed by the number of persons 
estimated to live within an hour’s travel time of the center of 
the city, called for a new main structure as well as for complete 
branch coverage." 


eo Be 


Such is the context for the Association’s history during the 
years now under consideration. ‘The period was one of exuber- 
ant growth by the standards of the nineteenth century, but of 
shortcomings by those of the twentieth. The ‘Y” raised a half 
million dollars for a new building in 1909, but its hopeful 
leaders had been calling for even more money for all kinds 
of purposes—branches, educational facilities, a larger staff." 
In its development of old fields and entry into new ones the 
Y.M.C.A. illustrated how America, in the words of one his- 
torian, was “trying to accommodate its traditional institutions 
and habits of thought to conditions new and in part alien.” 

When General Secretary Mehaffey appealed in 1901 for pub- 
lic financial support of the Association, he voiced the hopes of 
its leaders during these years. “Only within a comparatively 
short time,” he noted, 


has much been done in the line of truly scientific benevolence, by 
which is understood that form of giving that aims to strengthen 


9 BD, March 13, 1899, May 8, 1899; L. L. Doggett, History of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association (Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1901), p. 95. 

10 AR 1900 (1901), pp. 28-29; A. P. Langtry (ed.), Metropolitan Boston, 
a Modern History (Boston: Lewis Historical Publishing Co., 1929), III, 
1078-1083; United States Bureau of the Census, Streets and Electric Rail- 
ways, 1902 (Washington, 1902), p. 36. 

11 See, for example, AR 1902 (1903), pp. 12-14. 

12H. S. Commager, The American Mind (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950), p. 4], 
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and develop the character and give men larger powers of resistance, 
as well as attainment... .3 


It was respect for this concept of the role of social agencies that 
gave them great strength in this age. The Boston “Y” received 
warm support by relating its objectives to this broader goal. 
Mehaffey and President Arthur S. Johnson, who served to- 
gether during most of the period, insisted upon such an orien- 
tation, and those who worked under their supervision brought 
it about in their respective departments. The next three chap- 
ters describe the process. 


13 Boston Globe, January 20, 1901. 
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The Genesis of Northeastern University 


Binge work demonstrated most vividly the new 
emphasis of the Association. While the founders had attempted 
to bring about the “mental improvement” of early “Y” mem- 
bers, their methods had been informal in nature and lmited 
in scope. Minds, to be sure, had been improved—the minds of 
members who used their society’s library, who attended its 
lectures, and who participated in its Bible study and literary 
groups. During the transitional period, however, came the first 
suggestion of formal education, when the Association employed 
specialists to give evening instruction in a few subjects.’ The 
quarter of a century after 1888 brought the transformation of 
these offerings into a systematic program. 

This transformation produced Northeastern University, 
which ultimately became completely separate from the Associa- 
tion. ‘The success of the Northeastern enterprise proved the 
soundness of the foundation laid by the Boston Y.M.C.A. in 
pre-World War I years. 


EDUCATIONAL Work ‘ro 1895 


During the 1880’s, approximately seven hundred members 
and nonmembers were enrolling each year in from ten to 
twenty evening courses at the Boston Y.M.C.A. A majority of . 
the students, not unnaturally, sought to improve their useful- 
ness to employers, and with success, in the opinion of a spokes- 
man who asserted that “every year young men obtain better 
situations in business as a direct result of their study in these 
classes.”? ‘There were also offerings in literature and modern 


1 For the beginnings of this work see pp. 81-83. 
2 33rd AR (1884), p. 18. 
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languages, however, and even New Testament Greek was taught 
for a time. 

By the early 1890’s the number of students taking evening 
instruction at the Boston “‘Y’ reached an annual figure in ex- 
cess of one thousand, until the panic of 1893 brought a sharp 
drop for three years. Approximately seven hundred students 
made 1,239 entries into courses offered during the calendar 
year 1893. Fifty-one per cent of the enrollments were in stand- 
ard vocational subjects: penmanship, bookkeeping, shorthand, 
mechanical drawing, and electricity. Modern languages— 
French, German, and Spanish—accounted for an additional 
17 per cent. The remainder of the enrollments, nearly one- 
third of the total, was an array of music and miscellaneous 
courses: orchestra, singing, elocution, physiology, and grammar.’ 

The shortcomings of the evening educational program were 
manifest by 1895. There had been little expansion over what 
had been introduced a decade earlier; some courses, in fact, had 
been dropped. More serious was the lack of system and con- 
tinuity, a situation which paralleled the hesitant operation of 
the gymnasium before Roberts took command of physical work. 
Other than the regular membership fee, there was no charge 
for the privilege of attending evening classes. This liberality 
served chiefly to encourage the enrollment of members with 
no interest in active participation. The required deposit of one 
dollar, refunded to students who attended 75 per cent of their 
class meetings, did not overcome this laxity; the Educational 
Committee reported receipts of $1,050 from forfeited deposits 
at the end of the 1892-93 academic year.’ Examinations were 
not given, and graduates of a “Y” course of study had no evi- 
dence of having done well or poorly. Though the certificates 
awarded may have been ‘‘valuable testimonials of character, in- 
dustry, and efficiency,’ they did not compare with diplomas 
from recognized business and high schools.’ 

The program offered promise in spite of these limiting fac- 

3 Five Thousand Young Men (Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1893), pp. 22, 93; 
43rd AR (1894), pp. 24-25. Yearbook, 1893, p. 119. Association statistics do 
not always distinguish between the number of students and the number 
of course enrollments. 

*BD jane 9, 1890, June 12) 1893, 

538th AR (1889), pp. 17-18. 
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tors, which Boston and other Associations found: they could 
overcome. It is surprising, after the failure of gymnasium work 
until it was properly supervised, that Y.M.C.A.’s at first placed 
educational offerings which called for more highly trained lead- 
ership in the hands of volunteer committees. In 1892 the Inter- 
national Committee, acting upon the suggestion of Charles 
Pratt, the founder of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, appointed the 
first of its educational secretaries. By the spring of 1896 ten 
local Associations reported paid educational directors.° 


FRANK PALMER SPEARE JoINs THE “Y” STAFF 


Boston’s new general secretary, George W. Mehaffey, took 
the lead in the reorganization and stimulation of the educa- 
tional work. During the 1895-96 season, his first with the Asso- 
ciation, evening class instructors accepted his suggestion to give 
examinations and to report on the progress of individual stu- 
dents. Mehaffey devoted intensive study to the needs of the 
program during the spring of 1896. He questioned the stu- 
dents, made an occupational analysis, and discovered a demand 
for evening instruction in no less than twenty additional 
courses.” 

The board, impressed by Mehaffey’s persuasive report, called 
for a reorganization of educational offerings as the “Evening 
Institute of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association.” 
They authorized the employment of a professiorial director to 
carry out the reform. Future students would be required to pay 
a membership fee of five dollars for educational privileges. ‘This 
would not only help defray increased costs, but it would weed 
out enrollees who had no real interest in study. ‘The fee was 
only three dollars in excess of regular annual dues, and just 
half as much as gymnasium members must pay. Its adoption 
was well timed; prosperity had returned by the autumn of 
1896, and enrollments were not seriously affected.® 

In the choice of an educational director the Association once 
again proved singularly fortunate in finding the right man 
for a new job. Frank Palmer Speare, a teacher of English in 

6P, E. Williams, The Y.M.C.A. College (St. Louis: Educational Coun- 
cil of Y.M.C.A.’s, 1938), p. 17; Yearbook, 1896, pp. 34-41. 

7BD, April 13, 1896, May 11, 1896. 
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the Association’s 1895 evening class season, had at the age of 
twenty-seven made a promising beginning in the teaching pro- 
fession. The son of a Quincy shipbuilder, he had attended 
Boston’s public schools and a state normal college. After a brief 
tenure as principal of the public high school in Avon, Massa- 
chusetts, he began teaching in Berkeley School, a private pre- 
paratory school which rented quarters in the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
building. Simultaneously he directed the municipal evening 
school program of Medford, which he placed “upon a most 
excellent footing.’ After discussing the potential future of the 
Association’s educational program with Professor Paul H. 
Hanus of Harvard, where he was engaged in graduate study, 
Speare accepted the Evening Institute appointment, and began 
his work in September, 1896.° 

Speare proved competent as an administrator, but his col- 
leagues regarded him chiefly as a promoter, and his infectious 
personality disarmed conservatives whose objections might have 
deterred a less enthusiastic director. He called attention to the 
fact that only about one per cent of American young people 
were able to enter colleges. 


What an appeal does this present to the Christian, the patriot, and 
the philanthropist right here in our own city of Boston! There are 
about three thousand men in the largest American university, but 
there are more than one hundred thousand young men in greater 
Boston who will never enter college doors.1° 


To correct this situation, Speare urged the development of 
school facilities not only for persons unable to afford a college 
education, but for young men kept out of public high schools 
by the need to spend daytime hours working for a living. 
Clearly they could never pay fees sufficient to cover costs, but 
then, he argued, even “the sons of the rich who go to Harvard 
and Yale” had more spent on them than they paid for by their 


9 Because of Dr. Speare’s tragic illness I have not had the benefit of an 
interview with him. Mrs. Speare has, however, very kindly permitted me 
to consult his voluminous informal memoirs and other manuscript ma- 
terials. I have had several most helpful interviews with Mr. Galen D. 
Light, who joined the Association staff in 1901, became Speare’s assistant 
soon afterward, and later served as treasurer of Northeastern University. 

10 Speare MSS; Boston’s Young Men, September 19, 1896, pp. 1-2. 
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tuition fees." Why should not equally competent clerks and 
artisans have the same opportunity? 

Speare’s energetic leadership proved effective. Before 1900 
the Association offered instruction on so many levels that it 
would be difficult to characterize the Evening Institute in any 
of the usual terms. It was not an elementary school, although 
adults who had been deprived of schooling during their child- 
hood might enroll to learn their reading and writing and reck- 
oning. Nor was it a high school which merely prepared men 
for advanced work elsewhere; some of the graduates of the 
high school course did go on to college, but others stayed in 
the Institute to take vocational or law work. Its advanced 
courses hardly yet made it a college, although the Evening 
Institute each year came closer to offering a curriculum as 
broad and mature as that available in colleges. Its specialty was 
technical courses, but it was more than a vocational school. Cer- 
tainly it was no university, although a few college graduates 
were members of the student body, and although it became in 
1898, among other things, a law school. 

Its type was elusive in other respects. Not a public school, 
the Evening Institute nevertheless opened its doors to all men. 
Nor was it free, although fees were so modest as to exclude few 
for financial reasons, and those few might apply for scholar- 
ships. Even the title became obsolete. As early as 1901 after- 
noon classes were provided for the benefit of persons working 
evenings. In 1909, after a decade of persuasion by Speare, the 
Association established two day schools, and began to take stu- 
dents on a full-time basis. The title “Association Institute” 
then had to be adopted. , 

This composite nature of the Evening Institute was signifi- 
cant in demonstrating an Association effort to meet community 
need, and a rejection of the idea that the school must conform 
to a traditional pattern. Speare himself was never concerned 
with its logical place in the educational structure; he sought 
only to determine “where there is an absolute need” for a new 
course or group of courses. He insisted upon comprehensive 
education of high quality; the Association must produce “fin- 
ished products,” not men with merely enough familiarization 


146th AR (1897), pp. 20-22. 
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with a subject to take advanced training elsewhere. The latter 
emphasis, Speare felt, was the chief fault of most evening 
schools.?? 


BUILDING THE FOUNDATION, 1895-1903 


Among the initial reforms was a grouping of courses by sub- 
ject matter; business, language, and science “departments” were 
created, and others were added from time to time." Following 
International Committee procedures designed to standardize 
the offerings of all Y.M.C.A. schools, Boston contributed to the 
effort to improve the quality and the prestige of Y.M.C.A. edu- 
cation. Speare helped win the acceptance by colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in the Boston area of Y.M.C.A. diplomas, 
awarded to students who passed the International Committee 
examinations. Evening Institute students now had a goal to- 
ward which to work. 

Smaller classes gave each student more contact with his in- 
structors. A “class fee’’ system, adopted in the fall of 1897, had 
been proved wise by other Y.M.C.A.’s. In addition to the five- 
dollar membership charge, students were required to pay a 
fee, varying from one dollar to as high as ten dollars, for each 
course entered. Law students paid fifty dollars for each year’s 
curriculum. Speare sought always to moderate these necessary 
costs, and he began promptly to build up a scholarship fund, 
which from the beginning helped men enter the Institute." 

Upon this reformed basis the new educational director set out 
to build an elaborate system. A modification of the depart- 
mental grouping of courses suggested the composite nature of 
the Institute. An elementary department offered arithmetic, 
grammar, spelling, geography, writing, and reading. 

The high school department was then the basic one of the 
school. Its teachers gave the standard college preparatory cur- 
riculum. Soon graduates of the Evening Institute course were 


Ue A8th AR. (1899), 9. 50-49th AR, (1900), p..50;;4R 1901 (1902), p. 49; 
MRI OU3 (L004). Dial: 
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14 BD, September 11, 1897; Doggett, op. cit., pp. 86-89; 46th AR (1897), 
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continuing their education by entering such schools as M.I.T., 
Harvard, Dartmouth, and Boston University. 

_ Others could continue their work at the Association by pre- 
paring for any of a number of vocational fields. ‘Radiating 
lines,” as Speare put it, led from the high school work into 
these specialized departments, which accounted for the bulk 
of Evening Institute students. It was, however, not necessary 
for students to take the college preparatory course before reg- 
istering for vocational education. 

A commerce department gave instruction in bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typing, arithmetic, and penmanship. Speare felt that 
most evening schools “develop excellent clerks, capable of fol- 
lowing instructions, but do not train those faculties of the 
mind calculated to develop leadership.”” Accordingly, business 
students received broad supplemental instruction in commer- 
cial law, English, geography, and modern languages." 

A second vocational department trained prospective holders 
of civil service jobs. A dozen classes were directed at success in 
examinations; Evening Institute men won classified positions 
on the police and postal forces, and such municipal jobs as 
building and plumbing inspectors. Preparation for other careers 
could be secured through an industrial department, which gave 
instruction in garment “draughting” and sign painting. 

Departments of architecture, engineering, and marine archi- 
tecture prepared students for more highly specialized careers. 
All three offered drafting, mathematics, and lettering, and each 
required several advanced courses in addition. By 1903 the 
engineering field had been divided into departments of struc- 
tural, mechanical, and steam engineering. 

A few liberal arts courses were grouped in departments of 
art, music, and languages. Music offerings included not only 
instrumental instruction but courses in harmony and composi- 
tion. Faculty members supervised the Association’s orchestra, 
glee club, and string quartet. Similarly, English instructors ad- 
vised the literary society and the Young Men’s Congress. 

The most ambitious undertaking of the period was the Eve- 
ning Institute law school. This was one of Speare’s first projects: 


15 AR 1903 (1904), p. 70; AR 1904 (1905), p. 57. 
16 49¢h AR (1900), p. 45; AR 1900 (1901), p. 46. 
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early in 1898 he had begun to sound out influential persons on 
the advisability of attempting the experiment. Association fa- 
cilities had been used during the 1897-98 season for law lectures 
provided by arrangement with the Lowell Institute, and an 
Irish furniture salesman convinced Speare that advanced 
courses would attract a large enrollment. When fifty members 
pledged themselves to pay a tuition of fifty dollars each for such 
a continuation, Speare hastened before the Board of Directors 
to explain and defend his plan. ‘They invited three experts to 
a later meeting: Boston University’s law school dean, Samuel C. 
Bennett, Dean James Barr Ames of Harvard Law School, and 
Judge James R. Dunbar. All three were visited in advance by 
the astute director, who had to persuade Ames that evening law 
schools were not necessarily ‘an abomination unto the Lord.” 
They supported Speare’s plan and formed an advisory board 
when the school was launched in the fall of 1898. They selected 
or approved instructors for the school and vouched for its 
quality; the resulting prestige was among the greatest of Eve- 
ning Institute assets.” 

Twenty-four members of the first graduating class in 1902 
passed the Massachusetts bar examinations out of thirty taking 
them. The law school had been established on a sound basis, 
and evening instruction was being sought by many law clerks, 
court officials, and businessmen wishing to advance in fields 
where legal training was necessary. In 1904 the law school, 
supported by the advisory board members and by other influ- 
ential members of the legal profession, gained incorporation 
and the authority to grant the degree of LL.B."* This culmina- 
tion, a credit to-the initiative of Speare and a recognition of 
the quality of the Association’s educational program, proved a 
stimulation; soon other departments secured separate incorpo- 
ration. 

By 1901 Speare felt that the Evening Institute had become 
the ‘great workingman’s college” of his dreams. Enrollment 
had more than doubled during the first five years of Speare’s 
administration. Progress, moreover, was greater than the in- 

17 Speare MSS; BD, April 11, 1898, October 10, 1898; 47th AR (1898), 
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creased number of students indicated, for where participants in 
the old evening classes had entered one or two courses, most 
of the Evening Institute students took several related subjects 
in the pursuit of a major objective. During 1895, 733 men had 
taken 1,254 courses: an average of 1.7 courses per student. By 
1901, 1,690 students were taking 4,433 courses: an average of 
2.6 per student. Many of the 1901 group, moreover, were 
studying two or three subjects per year over a period of sev- 
eral years.’® 

Formal education now stood at the front of the Association 
stage. Forty per cent of the total membership in 1903 declared 
that educational features had “especially interested” them. (The 
second most popular innovation of the transitional period, the 
gymnasium, attracted 25 per cent.) “I have gained more by the 
Evening Institute and privileges of the Association,” affirmed 
an early student, ‘“‘than it is possible for one who is not a mem- 
ber to imagine.’””° 

Available to Bostonians at the lowest possible cost was compe- 
tent, systematic instruction in the fields so far outlined. No 
other evening school in New England had yet developed so 
comprehensive a system. Had Speare and his colleagues rested 
here, their work already represented one of the greatest con- 
tributions of the entire Y.M.C.A. century. 


EDUCATIONAL Work ON A “UNIversity Basis,” 1904-15 


But the Evening Institute did not yet satisfy its leaders. ‘Three 
problems demanded solution before the Association’s educa- 
tional offerings could approximate the vision described by 
Speare in 1896. First was the need to learn how to manage a 
major educational organization, which the school had defi- 
nitely become by 1903. Second was the need to expand in cer- 
tain fields, since the early offerings were uneven in scope and 
quality. Evening class facilities for more than a thousand stu- 
dents were an added requirement which the Association’s 
Boylston Street building, seriously overcrowded although still 
only half as old as the Huntington Avenue building is today, 
could not satisfactorily meet. ‘To these three matters Associa- 
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tion leaders turned their attention during the years between 
1904 and 1916. 

They attacked the administrative problem by modifying the 
departmental structure, which, while it had brought order to 
a motley array of courses in 1896, had itself become confused 
by 1903. In 1904 the Institute went upon a new “university 
basis.” The various departments were grouped into four 
schools. ‘The “General School” included elementary courses; 
the former commerce, music, English and oratory, and language 
departments; and such miscellaneous courses as fitted none of 
the other three schools. ‘The “Preparatory School” gave train- 
ing for college and for civil service examinations. Most of the 
pre-1904 departments were comprehended by the third group, 
the “Evening Polytechnic School,’ which provided for study 
in architecture, engineering, and related fields. Fourth was the 
Law School, which now received merited distinction from the 
other departments with which it had been listed. Each of these 
schools was placed under the direction of a faculty member 
designated as dean.” 

This scheme was an improvement over what had gone be- 
fore, but further modifications soon became necessary. The 
administrative problem awaited the incorporation of North- 
eastern for its solution; even after that event, a decade of ex- 
perimental shifting of jobs and departmental groupings showed 
the importance of such prosaic matters to harmonious opera- 
tion of a school. It is not surprising that frequent changes had 
to be made. The Association was branching so far out from its 
nineteenth-century activities that the techniques of an entirely 
new profession had to be mastered. Alone among its leaders, 
Speare had the advantage of experience in school supervision, 
and even his had been on a modest scale. Association leaders 
assumed these unwonted burdens because of their conviction 
that the Evening Institute was effectively meeting an important 
community need. 

The most colorful aspect of the expansive developments of 
these years related the educational program to the most im- 
portant social innovation of the twentieth century—the birth 
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of the automobile industry. The Association’s automobile engi- 
neering course was added in the fall of 1903, but its facilities 
were few for a year or two. The acquisition of several automo- 
biles and the rental of quarters at a near-by garage made pos- 
sible its growth. Motoring was an esoteric science in those dec- 
ades, and the course, “primarily intended for the benefit of 
machinists and would-be ‘chauffeurs,’ ’’ was discovered to have 


attracted a number of prospective buyers, so that the class has con- 
tained men of great wealth and social position, as well as those 
from the humbler walks of life.22 


‘The automobile school was claimed to be the first in the United 
States. It proved popular from the start, and the grouping of 
instructor and students, properly clad in cap and duster, about 
the hood of a rugged early model was a favorite scene for photo- 
graphs advertising the Institute. 

The commerce department had already tried to prepare its 
graduates for leadership in the business world by giving a type 
of instruction that transcended secretarial training. ‘The School 
of Commerce and Finance, established in 1908, incorporated 
two years later, and authorized to grant degrees in 1911, was 
a more ambitious effort to turn out potential executives. Its 
students selected their field of specialization from four subjects: 
banking, business administration, finance and bond salesman- 
ship, and professional accountancy. ‘They then spent four years 
studying and attending evening sessions in a variety of related 
courses.”* 

The most important contribution of these years to the future 
growth of Northeastern involved the introduction of a new 
educational technique. As early as 1904 it had become “not 
uncommon” for young men to enroll in the Evening Institute 
on a full-time basis. They could not only carry a heavier course 
load than their employed classmates by devoting days to “study, 
reading, and draughting,”” but they found it useful to spend 
odd hours “‘visiting courts, factories, building operations, etc.’ 
The merit of firsthand observation was at once apparent, and 
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the process was the basis for what came to be called ‘‘co-opera- 
ive’ schooling. Iwo students held one job. One of them 
worked while the other studied and attended classes; each week 
the roles were alternated. 

The Boston “Y” did not invent this ingenious combination 
of the ancient apprenticeship system with the refinements of 
modern schooling; the University of Cincinnati had formally 
introduced it in 1906. When Speare and his colleagues de- 
cided to follow the example, however, it was only necessary to 
formalize the individual combinations of evening class attend- 
ance with daytime study and factory visitation which had been 
reported before 1906. ‘The Association Institute became the 
first eastern school to experiment with this method when it 
opened the “Day Co-operative School of Engineering” in Sep- 
tember, 1909. Such details as the length of time between changes 
from work to school underwent modification, but the essential 
idea remained. Not only does Northeastern still provide engi- 
neering instruction on this plan, but it offers the co-operative 
program to all of its day students, including those in liberal arts. 

The year 1909 brought a second Association experiment in 
daytime schooling. ““The Association Day School,” later called 
the “Huntington School for Boys,” offered a preparatory cur- 
riculum separate from the evening high school course.” This 
venture was directed at a different social and economic group 
from that for whom evening instruction was designed. ‘The pub- 
lic school system, supplemented by evening work at the Asso- 
ciation for boys who must take jobs at high school age, pro- 
vided for those from low-income families. Wealthy parents, on 
the other hand,’could choose from a number of private day or 
boarding schools. ‘The Association Day School, “with country 
day-school features,’ drew from the middle group “boys who, 
for various reasons, do not find public and high-priced private 
schools suited to their needs or means.””’ The school differed 
from private preparatory schools chiefly in being a nonprofit 
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organization, which enabled it to bring comparable educational 
and extracurricular features at a substantially lower cost. 

‘This project, renamed the Huntington School for Boys when 
the Association took possession of its Huntington Avenue build- 
ing, still has in essence the form given it in 1909. One hundred 
students registered the first year, and today’s average enrollment 
of about two hundred boys was reached during the school’s 
first five years. For a time, additional offerings for pre-high 
school students—at one point from fifth grade up—brought the 
total to three hundred, but these features are no longer pro- 
vided. Huntington School consistently maintained standards 
high enough to guarantee the admission of its best students to 
any college; its catalogues from time to time mentioned, in 
addition to the general college preparatory list of studies, a 
“Harvard Course” and a “Technology Course.” The school 
welcomed high school graduates needing an extra year of school- 
ing to meet college entrance requirements; indeed, less than one 
tenth of the members of today’s graduating classes have had a 
full four years at Huntington School. 

Huntington School’s history is of special pertinence because 
it alone of the formal educational projects is now under the 
sponsorship of the Association. ‘The school has always been 
housed in the Association building, but from 1916 until 1950 
it was administered as a part of the Northeastern University 
system. Northeastern concentrated, however, on its college and 
professional schools, and when the University in 1948 initiated 
a move to erect a new building and to vacate such Association 
space as it still occupied, its leaders proposed to discontinue 
Huntington School. The Association, after consulting a num- 
ber of educational authorities about the place of Huntington 
in the educational structure, welcomed the school back into the 
organization which had brought it into being. Since July I, 
1950, Huntington School has been, technically, a branch of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A., and its headmaster an Association secretary. 

The third major problem confronting the administrators of 
the “Y’ educational program during the early years of the 
twentieth century was that of suitable physical accommodations. 
The need for more space was felt by the Association generally, 
but it was primarily the classroom demands of the Evening In- 
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stitute that caused the cramped feeling. “Indeed, the expansion 
has been so rapid,’ noted a spokesman during the jubilee year, 
“that we have been greatly perplexed to know how to accom- 
modate the work. ...’ The fullest possible utilization of the 
main building had been achieved when in 1898 the attic was 
used by a class in sign painting.”® 

The opening of the automobile school necessitated renting 
idle freight sheds at old Park Square station. This school was 
forced to move on an average of once every two years, how- 
ever, in a search for a combination of adequate space, conveni- 
ent location, and moderate rental. M.1I.T., still located in Bos- 
ton, generously provided rooms for use by the law and elec- 
trical schools; and later the city permitted the use of a public 
high school building. 

The beginnings of day instruction intensified the need for a 
better educational plant. Soon after the opening of Huntington 
School and the Day School of Co-operative Engineering in 1909 
came the building campaign which, it was hoped, would ade- 
quately provide for the growth of the educational department 
and of the “Y”’ itself. ‘The resulting construction of the present 
Huntington Avenue Association building is discussed in the 
following chapter; classroom facilities were included in that 
building. ‘wo years earlier, however, the Association com- 
pleted and opened a vocational building on its new Huntington 
_ Avenue property—in the rear of the present main building. 
The automobile and electrical schools, after many moves, were 
at last housed in a building owned by the Association.” 


THE INCORPORATION OF NORTHEASTERN COLLEGE 


By 1915 so extensive were the Association’s educational fa- 
cilities that Speare came before the Board of Directors to 
propose “‘the incorporation of the Educational Department of 
the Association as a University.’*° ‘Total enrollment was now 
in excess of three thousand students; for purposes of adminis- 
tration and future growth, the educational leaders thought that 
their corporation should be separate from that of the Associa- 
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tion. The Boston “‘Y’”’ was hardly equipped to operate so large 
a school as the Institute had already become, much less to 
continue the expansion which Speare had in mind. Once again 
Association enthusiasms had led to the emergence of some- 
thing that threatened to swallow the other activities, unless the 
leaders either checked the development of the educational pro- 
gram or took the step urged by the director of that program. 

During the remaining months of 1915 the directors debated 
procedural matters and a name for the school. Finally the Asso-. 
ciation Board authorized the incorporation, in March, 1916, 
of “Northeastern College of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association.” Fastidious Association leaders feared that to elect 
a president of the college would somehow detract from the 
prestige of the presidency of the Association; they yielded, how- 
ever, and in 1917 Frank Palmer Speare was chosen the first 
president of Northeastern.” 

Included as component parts of the new corporation were the 
Law School, the School of Commerce and Finance, the Evening 
School of Engineering, and the School of Co-operative Engi- 
neering. A fifth school, which commenced operations in the 
fall of 1916, was the School of Liberal Arts. For the first time, 
liberal arts courses of college grade supplemented the college 
preparatory training already offered by the Evening Preparatory 
School and Huntington School. A full college program was not 
available, but evening students could obtain the equivalent of 
two years of college, and then transfer to another institution to 
complete their work toward a bachelor of arts degree.” 

For a time the Association’s educational department kept. 
supervision of the remaining schools: Huntington, the Evening 
Preparatory School, and the Automobile School. This was 
merely a paper distinction, however, since Northeastern and 
these three schools were still considered, and administered as, 
parts of the same enterprise. In 1922, when the College became 
“Northeastern University of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association,” schools offering work at both ee school and 
college levels were comprehended. 

No aspect of Association history is more obscure than the 
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precise relationship between the “Y’’ and Northeastern after 
the 1916 incorporation. The problems of relationship encoun- 
tered by both organizations required a series of changes cul- 
minating in a complete organizational separation in 1948. 

During the period now under discussion, however, North- 
eastern College was simply the Boston Y.M.C.A. acting in its 
capacity as an educational institution. All the initial members 
of the Northeastern Board of Trustees, the governing body of 
the college, were directors of the Association; nonmembers of 
the “Y” board were added from time to time, but the original 
by-laws required at least two-thirds of the trustees to be direc- 
tors of the Association. [The Y.M.C.A., moreover, retained 
“entire management of the financial affairs’ of Northeastern, 
and “received its income.’ Nevertheless, the incorporation was 
significant in enabling the two bodies thenceforth to develop 
as individual units; many of the subsequent changes in their 
formal relationship would merely ee the results of that 
separate development. 

During World War I a number of New England Associa- 
tions sought to offer educational opportunities, but found that 
they lacked the means to follow the example set in Boston. 
Similar problems in other sections of the United States were 
solved by an extension program, a new trend in Y.M.C.A. edu- 
cation. The first Northeastern branch was in Worcester, where 
the schools of law and of commerce and finance began sessions 
in 1917. By 1920 branches had been established at Springfield, 
Providence, Bridgeport, and Lynn. None of these units is still 
operated by Northeastern, although the Springfield branch con- 
tinued under the University’s auspices until June 30, 1951. 
Nevertheless the effort showed the strong stimulus given by the 
Northeastern experiment to “Y” educational work generally. At 
the peak of the branch program Northeastern enrolled five 
thousand students in Boston and three thousand in other 
Cities; 

33 Northeastern College, Minutes of the Board of Trustees, March 24, 
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In the most important single aspect of its growth between 
the adoption of the constitution of 1888 and the end of World 
War I, the Association secured its place in the community not 
only as a social agency, but as an educational institution. The 
number of students enrolled at the end of the period was 
greater than the total membership of the Boston “Y” at the 
beginning. Northeastern and its affiliated schools (i.e., the pre- 
paratory schools, but not the branches away from Boston) en- 
rolled 4,811 students by 1921; of Y.M.C.A. colleges, it was 
second in size only to the Detroit Institute of ‘Technology, with 
a student body of 5,006. Boston’s law and engineering schools 
were unsurpassed in size and quality.® 

The Association had provided educational Ecitice at a 
minimum cost through which members might use their eve- 
ning or daytime hours in preparation for taking full advantage 
of the opportunities before them. The program had a further 
significance in its impact upon other aspects of Y.M.C.A. work. 
As the physical training pioneers had led Associations to accept 
the “fourfold program,” so educational leaders broadened the 
“Y” philosophy in ways now to be examined. 
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ieance has always been vital to the growing Y.M.C.A. 
‘The enthusiasms which brought the major innovations in the 
society's program often threatened to destroy the comprehen- 
sive nature of that program. The leaders, however, on each 
occasion kept the “Y” from going off on a tangent, and directed 
all activities at the central purpose of serving the youth of the 
community. By 1888 they had checked revivalism, and they had 
been careful to keep the employment service from transform- 
ing the Boston Y.M.C.A. into a placement bureau, or the gym- 
nasium from making it merely an athletic club. 

‘The determination to preserve balance continued into the 
twentieth century. The incorporation of Northeastern College 
in 1916, the first step toward putting the educational depart- 
ment upon its own feet, grew out of a recognition that any 
further development of the Association Institute on the old 
basis would be at the expense of other aspects of Y.M.C.A. 
work. Thus although education was prominent, it did not 
dominate the organization in the three decades after 1888; the 
history of that period was a logical expansion of the facilities 
and activities provided by the early 1890's. 


THE ASSOCIATION ON THE EVE OF EXPANSION 


The important innovations of the transitional years had 
transformed the society of an earlier era. What would a young 
stranger—a recently hired bookkeeper for a North End dry- 
goods firm, perhaps, or a wood turner for Chickering’s, or a 
salesman for Filene’s or Jordan Marsh—find to do at the “Y”’ 
at the end of the century? 

Perhaps such a Bostonian found himself, on a lazy Saturday 
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afternoon in September of 1892, strolling casually from the 
Common out Boylston Street into the still uncongested Back 
Bay section which brought him to Berkeley Street. On his left, 
diagonally across the intersection, he observed a solid brick 
and stone structure, proudly displaying its bays and heavy 
arches. Crowning an elaborate facade of the finest Victorian 
gingerbread was a gilt cross catching the warm sunlight. As he 
read the long name of the Association, chiseled in big letters 
two stories up, he grew curious; as many had done before him, 
he crossed over to the broad stairway, ascended to the main 
entrance over the building’s ground-level stores, and moved 
hesitantly into the Boston Y.M.C.A. 

‘There to greet him was General Secretary James L. Gordon; 
the Association’s employed staff members could still be num- 
bered on the fingers of two hands, and all of them took time 
to serve as greeters, welcoming visitors and telling them of 
available activities and membership terms. 

As the newcomer examined the building, he noticed that 
workmen were busy. Some were converting the old lecture hall 
into a large new library. Others were wiring the structure for 
electric lights, which “‘Y’? members found provided a “more 
healthy atmosphere’ than gas lights. 

In the gymnasium, “Professor” Roberts was putting an exer- 
cise group through his famous “dumb bell drill,” stopping them 
at intervals for rest, joking with those who showed signs of 
fatigue, and frequently offering one of the hundred Roberts 
“health hints.” It was a lively scene, and the visitor decided 
that the gymnasium program alone would do him enough good 
to warrant joining. 

Returning to the main lobby, he read bulletin board adver- 
tisements of forthcoming “entertainments,” the regular Sunday 
afternoon religious services, and the autumn’s first meeting of 
the Literary Society. He learned with interest that jobless mem- 
bers were referred to an employment bureau, and that those 
in need of housing might study a registry of attractive, inex- 
pensive boarding houses. 

Whether such a member joined to take advantage of specific 
physical or educational opportunities, or whether he simply 
sought companionship and a “place to go to,” as had young 
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Dwight Moody four decades earlier, he was likely to discover 
means of expression, development, and enjoyment at the 
Y.M.C.A., and to spend many leisure hours there. The society 
had reached a position of comfortable equilibrium; its leaders 
might have relaxed in complacent contemplation of the qual- 
ity and variety of “Y” activities, a membership of nearly four 
thousand (about all the Boylston Street building could accom- 
modate), and the respect of the community for the work of the 
Association. 


NEw LEADERS 


There was little evidence of complacency, however, although 
the Association underwent a period of hesitation during which 
officers pondered the implications of the transitional process 
completed in 1888. One board member, although he was glad 
that the physical and educational activities brought many into 
the membership who otherwise came under no Christian influ- 
ence, cautioned against losing sight of the aim “to reach them 
socially and religiously.” His colleagues agreed, although their 
“difference of opinion as to using distinctively evangelistic 
measures” was not resolved by the general secretary’s emphatic 
assertion of “his devotion to the religious life of the Associa- 
ROL 

James L. Gordon held the secretaryship from 1889, when 
Douglas had resigned, until 1895. To progressive leaders, his 
concept of “Y’’ work seemed outdated; Gordon vainly sought, 
for example, the establishment of Boston Y.M.C.A. classes to 
train ‘‘several hundred young men .. . for religious work.’? His 
point of view received abundant expression in essays and verse 
which appeared in Association periodicals. He even wrote a 
few books, including one entitled “I, Myself,” which dealt with 
the subject of “IndIvIduallty [sic].” Gordon was sympathetic 
with the broad “Y” program which he directed, but the Asso- 
ciation’s more significant development awaited the securing of 
a man with talents more appropriate to the general secretary- 
ship. 

Gordon resigned in 1895, and the board turned to his very 
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capable predecessor, Walter C. Douglas, to recommend a suc- 
cessor. George W. Mehaffey, a branch director serving under 
Douglas in his post as director of the Philadelphia Y.M.C.A., 
came to Boston to begin twenty-five years of distinguished serv- 
ice?’ 

Arthur S. Johnson began his work as an Association volun- 
teer leader when the board chose him to fill a vacancy in 1888. 
A young Harvard graduate of twenty-five, Johnson was younger 
than Mehaffey, younger even than Speare at the time he be- 
came educational director. ‘The leaders turned to him in the 
hope that he would continue the creditable work of his father, 
Samuel Johnson, a former vice-president and one of the Asso- 
ciation’s trustees until his death in 1899. Johnson at once became 
absorbed in “Y”’ affairs. He was the first chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the intercollegiate group, and the directors 
quickly put him to work as recording secretary, and later as 
treasurer. 

By 1897 Johnson had risen to the presidency of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A.; he continued in that office for thirty-two years—the 
longest period of any president. A man of sufficient means to 
aid the organization liberally, Johnson was also, through his 
connections as trustee and director of many charitable and 
welfare agencies, able to enlist the support of others for the 
work of the Association. ‘The two largest bequests in the his- 
tory of the Boston “Y” came from men whose interest in its 
work was developed by Johnson.* 

General Secretary Mehaffey and President Johnson agreed 
about the course the “Y” should take; they complemented each 
other well, and their effective direction prevented a quarter of 
a century with no change in the key staff and volunteer offices 
from becoming a time of stagnation. Their efforts took three 
directions: the development of a network of branches, the 
acquisition of a better central building, and a stronger empha- 
sis Upon service activities. 


3 BD, September 9, 1895; L. L. Doggett, History of the Boston Young 
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‘THE VICISSITUDES OF BRANCH EXTENSION 


The impulse toward a system of branches has been a strong 
one throughout the history of the Boston Association. As early 
as 1857 it led to an extension program of lectures and prayer 
meetings for the East Boston members. During the 1889-1918 
period, the first problem to receive the attention of the leader- 
ship was that of commencing and sustaining branch opera- 
tions. An important event in 1951, the centennial year, was 
the dedication of two new branch buildings. 

The early leaders were able to solve that problem for one 
category of branches, those which served particular groups 
whose members were drawn together by something outside the 
Association. Even before 1888, the successful though brief ca- 
reers of the German and ‘Tremont Row branches had demon- 
strated the eagerness of an immigrant element on one hand, 
and of weary job seekers and employed men in the downtown 
area on the other, to participate in the activities of “Y” units 
created for them. The Boston Intercollegiate Y.M.C.A., more- 
over, had made a promising beginning and was still in opera- 
tion. 

It had proved more difficult, however, to sustain branches 
which served all young men of a given residential community. 
The last two decades of the nineteenth century brought settle- 
ment houses and institutional churches to the Boston scene, 
both of which provided needed social services in low-income 
districts. But the “Y” was not a charity, and its early efforts to 
establish neighborhood units ended in frustration because no 
source of financial support was adequate. Membership fees 
could not be made high enough to pay the cost of facilities pro- 
vided without transforming each branch into an exclusive club. 
The leaders of the 1889-1918 period sought to finance neigh- 
borhood branches through contributions secured from resi- 
dents of the areas served by those branches; but they were not 
sufficiently successful in this effort. 

Neighborhood appeals for Boston Y.M.C.A. branch units had 
been commenced soon after the opening of the short-lived East 
Boston branch in 1867. They were still being made in the 
late 1880’s. Jamaica Plain and Charlestown residents even 
went so far as to organize independent Associations, both of 
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which sought to become branches of the Boston Association. 
The directors were slow to act—their excess of caution, it is 
hinted in the minutes of board meetings, was one reason why 
General Secretary Douglas decided to move on to Philadelphia. 
Assertions that “the time has come” for branch expansion grew 
increasingly frequent, however, in 1889 and 1890. 

Finally, in December, 1890, the board approved a second ap- 
plication from the Charlestown Y.M.C.A. This group’s opera- 
tions had been suspended during most of the 1880’s, but it 
had been revived; its officers, backed by the state executive 
committee, persuaded the Boston directors that the unit could 
be operated as a branch without serious drain on their treasury. 
Early in 1891 the board employed a secretary, appointed a 
supervisory committee under the chairmanship of Arthur S. 
Johnson, and hopefully commenced the experiment.® Gordon 
predicted that Charlestown residents would contribute $10,000 
toward. the evolution of the branch into “a copy of the main 
organization which is in such a flourishing condition.’” 

Instead, the operation of this branch proved to be the most 
frustrating experience in the organization’s history. There was 
no objection to subsidizing the work there in part, but the 
directors discovered, at the onset of the depression of the mid- 
nineties, that an annual expenditure of from three thousand 
to four thousand dollars required to pay for building mainte- 
nance, interest on a $9,000 mortgage, and salaries of the secre- 
tary and physical director, were a drain on Association re- 
sources. Economy improved this situation somewhat, but mem- 
bership fees continued to cover only about a quarter of ex- 
penses, and the Association was unable to raise the difference 
from Charlestown residents. 

The size of the building, an “old, unsuitable one” on a “dark 
side street,” which had been purchased before the Association 
adopted the branch, required a limitation of membership to 
350. ‘The branch secretary actually rejected applications in ex- 
cess of this number from young men who were particularly 
anxious to use the small gymnasium. ‘Thus the Association faced 
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a dilemma unique in its history; branch membership could not 
grow, yet fixed expenses meant a high cost per member served, 
too high for the success of the undertaking. Charlestown branch 
expenditures for 1895 totaled $5,073.22; the operation thus 
cost $14.49 for each of the 350 members. At the same time, 
Association costs for everything except the Charlestown branch 
totaled $29,264.90, giving an average annual cost of only $10.24 
for each of 2,857 members, again excluding Charlestown.® It 
is not surprising that the Association considered closing the 
unit, and that it did not readily respond to appeals for branches 
in other sections. 

The “Y” in Charlestown lingered on until 1904; on several 
occasions, the board reconsidered decisions to close it. A wom- 
en’s auxiliary helped finance a renovation of the building; 
when the directors launched a campaign for a larger building, 
the auxiliary pledged five thousand dollars. The campaign 
failed, however, and in 1904 the Charlestown books were closed 
out, showing a balance of fifty-two cents on hand to meet out- 
standing bills totaling $1,113.86. For six more years the wom- 
en’s auxiliary sponsored an informal boys’ work program in 
Charlestown.° 

Population changes had affected Charlestown, as they did 
all of Boston. Few of the wealthy Protestant families most likely 
to respond to Association financial appeals had their homes 
there. ‘The branch had a plurality (not a majority, however) 
of members of Irish birth or ancestry who adhered to the 
Catholic faith.1° These factors made Association leaders no 
less anxious to sustain the branch as a neighborhood recreation 
center. At Mehaffey’s suggestion, they added a bowling alley 
which brought some revenue, and they considered improvising 
a dormitory, but apparently the size and nature of the build- 
ing prevented this. The possibility of selling the structure and 
renting, or even borrowing, more modest quarters, seems never 


8 Five Thousand Young Men (Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1892), p. 116; 45th 
AR (1896), pp. 30-31; BD, October 14, 1895. The building was at Union 
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to have been discussed. Such a device, used after World War I 
to give the Association a footing in other areas, would have 
been far better than closing down altogether; but Association 
thinking was still geared to the concept of building ownership, 
even for small branches. 

Shortly before the end of the Charlestown experiment, a 
wave of community interest invited expansion into. Dorchester. 
In 1903 four Association supporters purchased a lot near Cod- 
man Square, and agreed to hold it in trust until the Y.M.C.A. 
could raise sufficient money to take it over and construct a 
branch building. A spirited campaign in 1903 and 1904 brought 
pledges totaling $18,500, but not enough to carry out the proj- 
ect. The trustees of the property held it for two more years 
before disposing of it, when advised that the Association would 
be unable to go ahead; and Dorchester waited nearly twenty 
years for more fruitful efforts.” 

Two undertakings kept alive the Association’s interest in 
neighborhood activities between the closing of the Charlestown 
unit and World War I. The “Y” rented a vacant house in 
South Boston, which had been used as a church clubhouse, and 
attracted slightly more than one hundred residents of the area, 
both adults and boys, to a religious and social program. “‘Asso- 
ciation House” had a few dormitory rooms which helped meet 
the cost of renting the building and employing a secretary. ‘The 
project was ended, however, in 1907 because this revenue was 
not sufficient.” 

A similar effort in Roxbury suggested co-operation with 
other organizations as an escape from the financial dilemma of 
maintaining neighborhood facilities. ‘The Baptist Social Union 
subsidized the Ruggles Street branch, opened in 1908 and 
operated jointly by the Association and the Ruggles Street 
Church. This unit was renamed the Ford Branch in honor of 
Daniel S. Ford, the Watchman and Reflector editor who had 
published the Van Derlip letter describing the London 
Y.M.C.A., and who had remained a friend of the “Y” after its 
establishment. The program in Roxbury continued until 1915, 

11Tawrence F. Berry, “Dorchester Branch Y.M.C.A. and Its 90 Year 
Old Boston Parent,” Parts I and II, Dorchester Beacon, March 13, 1942, 
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when the denominational agency was forced to stop its part at 
financing the work.* 

Thus the Association was unable to establish permanent 
branches in Charlestown, Dorchester, the South End, or Rox- 
bury during this period. Its efforts to provide “Y”’ facilities for 
a number of special groups met with greater success. In 1890 
the Intercollegiate Association officially became a branch of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A., as recommended by Johnson’s college com- 
mittee, which had encouraged its work for two years. The board 
appropriated funds for a secretary, and soon the Association, 
aided by John R. Mott and other International Committee 
leaders, subdivided this unit into separate branches for each 
of the various Boston institutions which offered college train- 
ing: M.I.T., the Boston University schools of liberal arts, law, 
and medicine, Harvard medical and law schools, Tufts medical 
and dental schools, and the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
Two of these organizations for a time operated student room- 
ing houses, which also served as meeting places." 

College Associations had more. in common with each other 
than with the city Y.M.C.A.’s of which some, but not all, of 
them were branches. Accordingly, by 1918 the Boston units had 
come under the direct supervision of the International Commit- 
tee, and their administrative relationship to the Boston “Y” 
returned to the pre-1890 status of the Intercollegiate Y.M.C.A. 
The Boston Association continued, however, to encourage their 
work and to make frequent financial contributions.” 

The Association had begun religious work among railroad 
employees in the late 1870's. By the summer of 1889, “Y” lead- 
ers in Boston were aware of the demand of yard workers and 
operating personnel for an Association, conveniently located 
and adapted to their special needs. In the spring of 1893 the 
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directors, then wrestling with the Charlestown problem and 
undoubtedly weary of reading applications for the establish- 
ment of branches, received a petition signed by several hun- 
dred railroad workers and discussed the matter with representa- 
tives of the group. Conductors and engineers had brought word 
of railroad Y.M.C.A.’s in other cities, so popular that Bostonians 
wanted one of their own. The “Y” leaders sought advice from 
the International Committee, and that body’s railroad secretary, 
Clarence J. Hicks, promptly visited Boston.” 

Associations in one hundred and two cities, Hicks advised 
the directors, now had railroad branches; thirty-two of the 
branches boasted special buildings. He cautioned against going 
ahead until one of the railway companies promised financial 
support. This was the backbone of the railroad movement 
within the American Associations, for the services provided, 
especially places to eat, sleep, and relax, were not simply lux- 
uries for the workers, but were important for the efficient op- 
eration of the trains. 

On this advice, the Association moved warily. A committee 
approached the Boston and Maine, but it was eight years before 
the support of President Lucius Tuttle of the B. & M. brought 
the scheme to fruition. An employees’ gathering in January, 
1901, was followed by Tuttle’s offer of six thousand dollars of 
company funds for a railroad branch, with the condition that 
the workers themselves raise a like amount. They did this 
promptly, and the first Boston “Y” branch, with a continuous 
history to the present, opened on November 19, 1901. Its build- 
ing, a former freight office near North Station, included a 
dormitory for transient operating personnel, a dining room, 
and facilities for games, reading and writing, and relaxation.” 

The branch, like that in Charlestown, cost more to operate 
than was received in membership fees, but there were two fac- 
tors which made possible the continuation and growth of this 
work. The first was a substantial source of revenue in dormi- 
tory rentals, which at the outset brought nearly as much as 
dues payments. Nevertheless, the unit showed an annual oper- 

16 BD, March 13, 1893, April 10, 1893. 
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ating deficit of from $2,500 to $4,000 per year; but this was 
borne—this was the second factor—not by the Association, but 
by the Boston and Maine, which voted a subsidy each year. 
Branch membership grew to more than one thousand, not 
counting the hundreds of transient nonmembers who used its 
facilities. 

The lines operating out of South Station have never had a 
branch building conveniently located for them, although the 
matter has been discussed from time to time. The New Haven 
line has concentrated on facilities at New Haven, its mainte- 
nance center, and the New York Central-Boston and Albany 
system has helped Associations operate railroad “Y’s” in New 
York, Albany, and Springfield. Boston employees of these lines 
have been welcome at the Association’s Huntington Avenue 
building, or at its railroad branch in the North End, which has 
since been moved to Charlestown. , 

Railroad work attracted to the Association members who 
differed from the usual constituency in three respects: most of 
them were older men, a high proportion of them were tran- 
sients, and they were brought to the “Y” as a cohesive group 
by needs peculiar to their occupation. In another successful 
branch venture the Y.M.C.A. extended services to a group with 
similar characteristics. 

Not since the Civil War had the Association found occasion 
to carry its features directly to soldiers and sailors. ‘The Spanish- 
American War again brought the “Y” into service activities on 
behalf of military and naval personnel. During visits of the 
North Atlantic squadron to Boston during the summers of 
1899 and 1900, the directors appropriated small sums for the 
operation of a reading and recreation center in a vacant State 
Street office. A local firm provided the space; the Association 
furnished supervision, stationery, and free refreshments for the 
lads, whose blue uniforms and pancake hats made the scene as 
colorful as it must have been lively. A Navy chaplain and 
several business firms helped raise money for this work." 

This branch was temporary, but soon the Association estab- 
lished branches at army posts in the Boston area. The first of 
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these, at Fort Warren, an island installation in Boston Harbor, 
was a pair of recreation rooms provided by the commandant 
and opened in the spring of 1901. The Bible study director, 
W. B. Oliver, took charge of the administrative details, but by 
1906 the directors employed a special secretary, whom they 
stationed at Fort Warren, the largest of the Army branches. 
Wilman E. Adams, later the Association’s general secretary, was 
chosen for this job. He filled it for four years, during which 
time he secured larger quarters at Fort Warren,-and) @Y, sec 
reation rooms at Forts Strong, Andrews, and Banks.” 

It soon appeared that facilities in Boston were necessary for 
the use of soldiers and sailors during leisure hours away from 
post or ship. Accordingly, a Navy branch was opened in 1909 
in Charlestown, at the former home of Edward Everett; three 
years later, an Army enlisted men’s club was opened on Han- 
over Street.” 

After the outbreak of war in Europe, the Association com- 
bined its Army and Navy “departments” and participated in a 
serious effort to raise money for a satisfactory building. Just 
before the American entry into the conflict, during the Mexi- 
can border episode, the International Committee held a funds 
campaign in Boston, part of a major development of Army and 
Navy work throughout the nation. A pamphlet advertised the 
effort by charting on a map the eighty-six saloons within a 
half-mile of the Navy Yard, and quoting a commander to the 
effect that he would rather put in at any other port than Bos- 
ton! The drive brought two hundred thousand dollars, and the 
resulting Army-Navy Y.M.C.A. at City Square, Charlestown, 
was opened on May 28, 1918.” 

This was not a branch of the Boston Association. It was given 
a separate managing board, on which President Johnson sat 
ex Officio, and its affairs were directed from New York by the 
International Committee. When the end of the war reduced 
the use made of this building by military and naval personnel, 
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Boston’s relationship with the Army-Navy “Y” were redefined; 
this development is discussed in Chapter 15. 

Two nationality groups complete the story of branch exten- 
sion before World War I. Both came into existence independ- 
ently of the Boston Y.M.C.A., and both became branches. A 
society of French immigrants, in existence by 1905, sought to 
be taken into the Association. This was done, but the branch 
members were assimilated into regular Association membership 
after a few years, as had been the case with the German branch 
of two decades earlier.” 

The Chinese branch, still an important unit of the Boston 
“Y,” was founded early in the twentieth century as a body of 
Christian members of the South End Chinese community. After 
they adopted a constitution modeled from those of Associations, 
their society received “recognition without financial liability” 
in 1914. The branch consisted at first of about fifty members, 
and it grew to more than three hundred by the end of World 
War I. At its building on Tyler Street, appropriately character- 
ized as a headquarters for the Chinese community of greater 
Boston, a varied recreational and educational program was 
quickly developed. A Chinese boy scout troop met there, and 
student organizations used the facilities. Picnics and other fam- 
ily activities proved popular. ‘The members raised funds for the 
maintenance of Association secretaries in China. No group of 
members entered more enthusiastically into Association activi- 
ties, and the administrative and financial concerns of the 
Chinese branch required a minimum of attention from the 
Board of Directors.” 

Branch extension, only partially successful, sheds light on the 
ambitious nature of “Y” leadership in this period. It would be 
a harsh critic who would look only at the Charlestown and 
Dorchester work to judge the organization’s effectiveness be- 
fore World War I. The expansion in the educational field and 
the promotion of a new main building were necessarily costly, 
top-priority ventures in view of which it is surprising that so 
much was accomplished in branch work. At the beginning of 
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the 1889-1919 period, “Y’’ work was centered in the Boylston 
Street building; at the end, activities for service personnel had 
developed into a fine Army and Navy Y.M.C.A. in Charles- 
town; the railroad branch and the Chinese branch had come 
into being; and interest in neighborhood areas had led to ex- 
perimental efforts which could be followed up later. 


‘THE CAMPAIGN FOR A NEW MAIN BUILDING 


Although branch work was now recognized as one vital as- 
pect of the work of a youth-serving agency, the Association 
stood firm in the conviction that “our great central plant will 

.. remain the heart of the work.” Modifications of the Boyls- 
ton Street structure had brought the Association to “‘the limit 
of growth” possible there.** Membership, which had exceeded 
four thousand in 1890 before falling nearly to 2,500 during the 
depression of the mid-1890’s, began later in the decade to climb 
to a new height of about 4,500 during the first decade of the 
twentieth century.” Increased activities, especially the physical 
and educational programs, and the oft-expressed desire to pro- 
vide dormitory facilities (as most city Associations were already 
doing) intensified the need for larger quarters. ‘The directors 
in 1900 named Jacob P. Bates, a prominent merchant, and 
others to study the possibility of raising funds for this purpose. 

The “New Building Committee,” given vigorous leadership 
by Bates and President Johnson, proved equal to the task, al- 
though it took an entire decade. ‘The Association’s assets at the 
outset were the Boylston Street land and building and a perma- 
nent fund of about $30,000. The latter was notably augmented 
in 1903, when $100,000, the largest bequest up to that time, 
was received from the estate of Arioch Wentworth, whose will 
also provided for the establishment of Wentworth Institute. 
Contributions for the new building were kept in a separate 
fund, and intensive money-raising was set off by the pledge of 
$5,000 from three of the directors, and smaller amounts from 
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others. By the beginning of 1903, $50,000 had been accumu- 
lated. 

_ The directors had just about decided on a location in the 
vicinity of Massachusetts and Huntington Avenues, where large 
lots were available at a lower cost per square foot than for sites 
closer to the center of the city, when property owned by the 
Atheneum on the corner of Arlington and Newbury Streets 
appeared on the market. ‘Vhe purchase of this land was prompt- 
ly made, the cost of nearly $450,000 (including adjacent house 
lots) being financed by a mortgage on the property.” 

A “whirlwind” financial campaign in October, 1909, was 
held to raise money needed to construct a building. An Inter- 
national Committee expert, C. S. Ward, came to Boston to 
direct his forty-third fund-raising drive for a local Association. 
The effort was a spectacular success. On the wall of the R. H. 
Stearns building overlooking the Common appeared a clock, 
two and one-half stories in height. As the public watched its 
hands move around to “midnight” (which represented the 
half-million dollar goal), teams of solicitors tapped every source 
of funds. Newspapers gave ample dramatic coverage, and also 
large sums of money; $1,000 each came from the Herald, Globe, 
Post, and Transcript. The Monitor solicited several thousands 
from its readers, and Mrs. Eddy, the founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, personally contributed one thousand dollars.” 

Pastors took part in the event by recommending support of 
the effort in their Sunday services, but the campaign was re- 
garded as a community service project, rather than a sectarian 
drive. ‘Temple Israel members added $2,000, and the Associa- 
tion’s Jewish members gave several hundred more. George S. 
Baldwin donated $500 in memory of his father, the late presi- 
dent of the Christian Union, whose leadership, he correctiy 
observed, “has not only made the Union what it is, but has had 
its influence on your own good work.” More than six thousand 
contributors made payments ranging in amount from the 
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$20,000 of building committee chairman Bates to the sum of 
two cents, the dwindling fortune of a child after the purchase 
of a Hallowe’en jack-o-lantern, sent by mail to “Y.M.C.A. big 
clock, money for bilding.” President Johnson added $5,000 to 
an eatlier gift of five times that sum.” 

On the closing evening, church bells and cheers announced 
that the clock had “struck 500,000.” The final tally showed 
that $514,624.18 had been secured, which sum, added to earlier 
building fund gifts, meant that more than six hundred thou- 
sand dollars were available, plus the Boylston Street property 
and a permanent fund of nearly two hundred thousand dollars.” 

On the heels of this intoxicating triumph came disaster. Dur- 
ing the cold, early morning hours of January 13, 1910, fire 
swept the Boylston Street building, destroying it beyond repair 
in spite of the efforts of fire fighters with their spectacular horse- 
drawn “water tower’ and other equipment acquired since the 
1872 conflagration. ‘The Sisters of Notre Dame, teachers in the 
city’s parochial schools (whose Berkeley Street convent was 
threatened) did their bit by providing refreshment for the fire 
crews.*? 

The new building was not yet under construction, but the 
co-operation of the Christian Union, M.1I.T., and other organ- 
izations enabled the Association to operate until temporary 
housing could be rented near the State House. Frank Palmer 
Speare joked about the “housewarming” and gratefully ac- 
cepted offers which came so promptly that not a day of classes 
was missed. Insurance covered the loss, but irreplaceable paint- 
ings and historical records were destroyed, and the Association 
limped along with great difficulty until its new building was 
opened many months later.” 

Several factors made the Association leaders hesitant about 
the Arlington Street site. Their successors cannot behold the 
present Ritz-Carlton Hotel, gazing serenely out over the Public 
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Garden, convenient to the business center and to rail and bus 
terminals, without reflecting that here would have been the 
ideal spot for the new Y.M.C.A. But, suggested the architects, 
it was difficult to compress the requirements on which they 
were working into a lot of twenty thousand square feet, espe- 
cially with zoning regulations for that fashionable area requir- 
ing a minimum setback from the street and certain restrictions 
as to height. There would be no room for the Association In- 
stitute vocational building, nor for such other additions as 
might be needed in the future. The high cost of the property 
alone required most of the money which had just been raised, 
and left little for the structure itself. 

By the end of 1910, therefore, the Association had decided to 
sell this property and to purchase an area of four acres, slightly 
more than a mile out Huntington Avenue from the old build- 
ing, in the region considered favorably five years earlier. Be- 
tween the New England Conservatory of Music and the first 
ball park of the Boston Red Sox, they turned sod in November, 
1911, for the building they had been dreaming of for decades. 
While contractors studied the architects’ specifications and sub- 
mitted bids, the small vocational building was begun on the 
new property, and it was opened before the end of 1911. 

By the late summer of 1912 the foundation had been com- 
pleted and the new Y.M.C.A. was beginning to take shape. The 
cornerstone was laid on the sunny afternoon of October 2, 1912. 
President William Howard Taft, recalling the work of the 
American Y.M.C.A. movement in the Philippines during his 
governor-generalship, praised the “Y” without qualification. He 
noted with pride that it was not the first time he had exercised 
“the art of a mason” for Associations, and suggested “to my 
friends in the audience with surpluses” that they make con- 
tributions toward the work of the Boston unit.” 

The gratifying tone of President ‘Taft’s endorsement was fol- 
lowed by two sour notes. Early in 1912 a delegation of union 
members had protested against letting the Y.M.C.A. contract to 
a company whose low bid, they felt, was based on the use of 
underpaid, nonunion labor. The directors’ response that “in 
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THE HUNTINGTON AVENUE BRANCH BUILDING 


accepting the lowest bid [the Association] had acted as a trustee”’ 
for the subscribers and for the public had not satisfied them. 
Accordingly, President ‘Taft, an honorary member of a Chicago 
bricklayers’ union, was suspended by that body at the behest 
of their fellow workers in Boston.** 

More serious was Mayor Fitzgerald’s resentment, expressed 
in the Boston Republic, a weekly journal of the City Hall ad- 
ministration, over not being invited to speak. President Johnson 
responded that a brief ceremony, with only Taft as speaker, had 
been planned from the start; no offense had been meant. Fitz- 
gerald had attended as a guest of honor; Cardinal O’Connell 
and other Catholic dignitaries had also been invited.* But it 
was close to election day, and even the fact that the mayor’s 
term had another year to run did not restrain him from jump- 
ing at the vote-catching opportunity. The Pilot deviated from 
its usual practice of avoiding comment about the “Y” to warn 
the Association’s Catholic members that they were being “made 
tools of” by the “Young Men’s Protestant Anti-Catholic Asso- 
ciation.’”*® ‘The quickly forgotten episode, unique in the Boston 
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Association’s history, was a legacy of the city’s earlier years of 
religious friction. The Y.M.C.A. was fostering community-wide 
understanding by bringing together men of all faiths. Mayor 
Fitzgerald himself recognized this, for he received public visi- 
tors and praised the Association when the building was opened 
a few months later.*’ Indeed, the significant fact that a Catholic 
mayor expected to have a part in Association celebrations 
showed the triviality of the episode. 

The simple, massive, gray brick Huntington Avenue front 
featured a wide main entrance, surmounted by a broad, stately 
arch. The interior was less pleasing. ‘The architects’ determined 
adherence to the Italian Renaissance style then popular pro- 
duced a large lobby made austere and formal by its marble 
floor and hardwood pillars. The building was, however, de- 
signed for the convenient operation of “Y’’ activities. It in- 
cluded a swimming pool, a large gymnasium, a lecture hall at 
the east end (now the boys’ division), and a boys’ and educa- 
tional wing (now Huntington School). Dormitory space for 
three hundred residents was provided on upper stories. ‘The 
money raised in the 1909 campaign, added to insurance on the 
old building and proceeds from the sale of the Boylston Street 
land, paid this plant’s total cost of slightly more than one and 
one-half million dollars except for a mortgage debt of two 
hundred thousand dollars.** 


THE ASSOCIATION’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Need the Huntington Avenue building project have waited 
until 1909-13? Why was Boston slower than New York, Chicago, 
and other Y.M.C.A.’s to develop a network of branches? ‘These 
are questions for speculation, since answers to them cannot be 
conclusive. It is suggestive, however, that in 1895, a typical 
year, the New York Y.M.C.A. differed notably from that of 
Boston in its financial basis. Of the ninety-seven thousand dol- 
lars it took to operate the nine branches comprising the New 
York Association, 25 per cent came from membership fees. 
During the same year, Boston’s more limited operations were 
financed by receipts of thirty-four thousand dollars, of which a 
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comparable proportion—29 per cent—came from membership 
payments. But New York received an additional 43 per cent 
from outside donations, and 5 per cent from endowment 
funds; these two sources thus accounted for nearly half of the 
total. In Boston, by contrast, these same two sources produced 
less than 25 per cent of total revenue. The Boston Association, 
accordingly, secured a large proportion (40 per cent) from the 
rental of part of its Boylston Street building to stores, and 
charges for such activities and services as entertainments, the 
educational program, use of the boarding house registry, and 
food shop profits. New York, even with dormitory revenues, 
which Boston did not have by 1895, raised less than 25 per cent 
of its revenue from its buildings and services. The Boston “Y,” 
less successful in raising money by outside subscription, was 
_ forced to develop more fully its money-making possibilities, 
and it became more nearly self-supporting.” 

The conservatism of wealthy Bostonians in financial affairs 
may have been partly responsible for the Association’s difficulty 
in securing contribution income. But the number and variety 
of the city’s charitable and welfare undertakings were clearly 
a more important factor; even in the field of male youth service, 
Boston philanthropy was called upon to support two parallel 
organizations—the Association and the Union. Unitarian capi- 
tal was more likely to find its way into the latter agency, which 
had no counterpart in most other cities. 

These conditions had some retarding effect—how much it is 
impossible to measure—on the physical growth of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. The gymnasium, educational work, and branch ex- 
tension all involved heavy capital outlays, and Boston was the 
first to enter none of these fields. Nevertheless, once able to 
move ahead, the Boston unit pioneered in methods and showed 
creditable results; the contributions of Roberts in physical work 
and of Speare in education have already been described, and 
later chapters deal with Boston’s innovations in branch facili- 
ties and programs. Moreover, Boston’s membership, considered 
in proportion to the city’s population, was high even before 

AOL eA IX (1896), pp. 30-31; Forty-third Annual Report of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the City of New York (New York, 1896), 


pp. 27-149. The Yearbooks did not list local Association receipts by source 
until after World War I. 
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the construction of the Huntington Avenue building. The Bos- 
ton “Y” in 1900 had a member for every 155 of total popula- 
tion; such big-city Associations as Chicago, New York, and 
Brooklyn showed larger memberships, but a much lower ratio 
to total population. Buffalo and Pittsburgh, on the other hand, 
cities smaller in population than Boston, showed comparable 
ratios.” 
Lass we Ww 


In spite of financial difficulties, the Boston “Y” succeeded in 
providing a program for the youth of the city; its record com- 
pared favorably with that of other Associations. Viewed in this 
light, the branch difficulties and the slow progress of the build- 
ing program until 1909 can be understood. The achievement 
of 1909-13, moreover, was in bold contrast to earlier Associa- 
tion experience in Boston; it dwarfed even the Boylston Street 
building campaign, which had brought $200,000 over a much 
longer period. The city thus showed its recognition of the value 
of Association services, and applauded the course the “Y’’ was 
taking under the enthusiastic leaders of these expanding years. 

40 Yearbook, 1900, pp. 66-89. 
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f bess Huntington Avenue structure was a culmination, 
but it was also a beginning; it challenged the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
to make its enlarged plant available to greater numbers and 
to develop types of activities for which facilities had been lack- 
ing. During the 1889-1918 period the Association demonstrated 
what a youth agency could mean for Boston by serving young 
people more effectively; this aspect of the process of expansion 
was far more significant than material growth as such. ‘Thou- 
sands participated in the “Y” program because through their 
participation they came to live richer lives and equipped them- 
selves to face the future with greater confidence. 

Like other Associations, the Boston “Y” sought to bring 
about the “‘spiritual, intellectual, physical, and social improve- 
ment of young men.” The effort gave new meaning to each 
of these elements of the “fourfold program.” 


SPIRITUAL IMPROVEMENT: A NEW INTERPRETATION 


The impulse that expressed itself in the birth of the Evening 
Institute was strikingly present in every phase of Y.M.C.A. 
work, including the religious program. ‘The emotional religious 
appeal of the 1850’s became an appeal that members study to 
understand their religious heritage. 

By 1904 the “Devotional Committee” of 1888 had been 
divided into two “sections” of volunteer leaders. A Bible Study 
Section co-ordinated the work of a long list of subcommittees, 
each responsible for one type of Bible instruction. A “begin- 
ners’ Bible class,” a “gymnasium members’ class,” a “historical 
and geographical Bible class,’ and other special classes were 
among the Association’s fifteen Bible study groups.’ 


14R 1900 (1901), p. 11; AR 1901 (1902), pp. 26-29; AR 1903 (1904), 
pp: 41-46. 
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Meanwhile the Religious Section continued to organize wor- 
ship services and distribute literature. (The latter function, 
revived in 1899 but only occasionally practiced, was called a 
“new feature,’ which would have amazed the eager tract- 
distributors of early post-Civil War days.”) Sunday and Wednes- 
day devotional services were still held. If the Association was 
less concerned than it had once been about the precise de- 
nominational choice of its members, it could still offer a “gospel 
service’ and take delight in the “glorious response to an old- 
time invitation... .” As late as 1906 the Boston Y.M.C.A. spon- 
sored four revival meetings under “Gipsy Smith” at ‘Tremont 
Temple.* These affairs, however, were now the exception where 
they had been the rule, and a “Y” leader’s condescending his- 
torical summary of the Association’s “very crude’ early public 
evangelism could praise it no more highly than to admit that it 
“accomplished some good.’ 

As an outlet for religious enthusiasm, foreign missionary 
work took the place of the prayer meetings of earlier days. Mem- 
bers of the student branches were the first to become interested. 
They helped pay the expenses of R. E. Lewis, who resigned the 
college secretaryship of the Boston Association to become a 
“Y” representative in China. By 1900 a “mission study class”’ 
of main branch members had undertaken a survey of fields for 
missionary effort, and the same group helped a young Brazilian 
finance his study in the United States to become an Association 
secretary in his native country.° 

Work in foreign lands was the province of the International 
Committee. Funds raised by local Associations were earmarked 
for specific projects, however, and in 1910 the Boston unit’s 
‘“Twenty-Four-Hour-a-Day Club” had collected $2,663 for the 
support of E. C. Worman, who was carrying the Y.M.C.A. pro- 
eram into India. On the eve of World War I, the Association 
was raising enough money to support a second secretary, work- 
ing in China, and it was looking to the addition of a third 
Boston representative, to be stationed in South America.° 

249th AR (1900), p. 84. 

3 AR 1901 (1902), p. 78; BD, December 4, 1906. 

4AR 1901 (1902), p. 10. 

5 AR 1900 (1901), pp. 74-75. 

6 AR 1910 (1911), pp. 4, 13-15; AR 1915-1916 (1916), p. 13. 
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Such was the early twentieth-century Y.M.C.A.’s concept of 
its religious work. On the local scene, Bible study was the main 
feature, while Boston joined her sister Associations in the main- 
tenance of a growing “world service” program. This change in 
emphasis over the days of the Moody meetings, viewed in the 
context of the total Association program, prompted the jubilee 
historian of the Boston “Y” to observe that the organization 
“recognizes that young men are not thinking about dying, but 
about living.’” 


MENTAL IMPROVEMENT ‘THROUGH INFORMAL EDUCATION 


When the Association entered the field of formal education 
it did not abandon its informal “mental improvement”’ activi- 
ties. The tradition of a literary group and related leisure-time 
pursuits was strengthened, rather than weakened, as the Eve- 
ning Institute grew. Some of the undertakings had the expert 
leadership of Evening Institute teachers. ‘The committee on 
education arranged lectures and informal study groups as a 
duty added to the supervision of the formal educational pro- 
gram. 

Among the many clubs for Association members were a banjo 
and mandolin club (which rehearsed under a paid director and 
gave a series of concerts), a glee club, orchestra, and at one time 
even a string quartet.’ A literary society continued to operate, 
but it was surpassed in popularity and color by a new “Young 
Men’s Congress.” This group studied and practiced parlia- 
mentary procedure, held debates at its “sessions,” and sent de- 
bating teams to compete with those of other organizations. On 
the eve of the presidential election campaign of 1896 the Con- 
eress held its own convention, to which it invited hundreds of 
delegates from near-by Y.M.C.A.’s and the Y.M.C.U. After gayly 
aping the parades and foolishness of seasoned politicians, the 
group proceeded to select the veteran speaker of the House, 
“Czar” Thomas B. Reed, who dutifully acknowledged, perhaps 
mistaking the gesture as indicative of a trend that might bring 


7L. L. Doggett, History of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Assocta- 
tion (Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1901), p. 84. 

8 Boston Young Men’s Magazine, June, 1893; Boston’s Young Men, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1899. 
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him the real Republican nomination a few weeks later.? The 
literary class of decades past had avoided issues considered “‘con- 
troversial’; the members of this more lively group probably 
learned more, and certainly had more fun. 

The relationship between formal and informal education was 
most noticeable in the library. Evening Institute students 
crowded it to capacity, but they were not the only users. Ef- 
forts to create a “library of reference” led to the provision of 
special sections devoted to law and missionary literature. The 
Association collection totaled seven thousand volumes by 1905, 
but it never reached the anticipated figure of twenty thousand, 
made possible by the library’s move to a larger room in 1892. 
So complete was the Boston Public Library’s new Copley 
Square building, only two blocks away, that Association lead- 
ers felt it unnecessary to spend much money on books. 


‘THE EXPANSION OF THE PHYSICAL PROGRAM 


Robert J. Roberts returned in 1890, after his three-year ab- 
sence for work at Springfield and Utica, and resumed direction 
of the physical program he had inaugurated. For the rest of his 
life he stayed with the Boston Association. As he grew older he 
worked on a part-time basis, serving chiefly as the leader of a 
businessmen’s group, which several years after his death in 1920 
became a memorial to him as the “Roberts Health Club.” 

Two important steps carried the Roberts idea of the gym- 
nasium as a “hall of health” to its logical conclusion. A doctor, 
added to the physical department staff in the early 1890's, gave 
physical examinations to new members and advised “Y”’ person- 
nel about the nature of the exercise program—later the athletic 
and camping programs as well. Later a “‘leaders’ corps” of 
physical department members was formed to give instruction 
in physical training in other Boston organizations, and to dis- 
tribute pamphlets on sex hygiene and other important health 
matters.”° 

“Why,” demanded a spokesman of the Association in 1889, 

9 Boston’s Young Men, January 4, 1896, March 28, 1896, May 19, 1896, 
May 16, 1896, May 30, 1896. 


10 Five Thousand Young Men (Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1892), pp. 40-43; 
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“should it relax its hold on young men in the summer?’ Two 
innovations in the physical program—athletics and camping— 
attracted members during the hot months when few cared for 
indoor activities, and both proved far more popular than Rob- 
erts’ classes in calisthenics. 

Competitive athletics grew out of early experiments with 
rented outdoor grounds; at the beginning of the summer season 
of 1888, the Association organized an “‘open air athletic society” 
and commenced a program of games.” During the following 
decade team sports became firmly established as a year-round 
program feature. ‘'eams representing the Boston “Y” met those 
of colleges and other Associations in spirited baseball and foot- 
ball contests, and before long in two new games, volleyball and 
basketball, both invented by Y.M.C.A. leaders at Springfield. 

During this period city-dwellers in America were beginning 
to seek the advantages of summer vacations in the country. In- 
dividuals and family groups visited government park reserva- 
tions, especially as the growth of the automobile industry 
enabled them to travel to places formerly inaccessible. Others 
participated in organized group camping. A private camp for 
boys was established in 1881; the “Y” secretary at Newburgh, 
New York, took steps which led to the founding, four years 
later, of the first Y.M.C.A. summer camp. By World War I, 
camps had been founded by hundreds of Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout units, and the Camp Fire Girls. 

In the summer of 1898 Dr. George L. Meylan, the medical 
director of the Boston Y.M.C.A., took a group of twenty-one 
members to the shores of Lake Sebago, Maine, where they re- 
laxed and explored and fished for two weeks. On their return 
the campers described the adventure in glowing detail and 
called for a permanent Association camp. ‘The directors re- 
sponded favorably, and soon leased an attractive site in Sandy 
Island, Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire. The island so 
pleased the directors, who paid a visit to open the first camp 
season in 1899, that they called a meeting on the spot and 


11 38th AR (1889), p. 13. 

12 See above, p. 80. 

13 The Playground and Recreation Association of America, Camping 
Out. A Manual on Organized Camping (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1925), pp. 1-20. 
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authorized its purchase. Camp leaders could then erect cabins 
and make other permanent improvements."! 

Camp Buena Vista (now Sandy Island Camp) was estab- 
lished for young men; similar facilities for boys were added 
after World War I. “Y” members, enthusiastic over their experi- 
ences, long recalled the atmosphere and the incidents of group 
camping: the first thrilling breath of pine-scented air, the easy 
comradeship among former casual acquaintances, the little 
jokes, the healthy release of energies. Leaders avoided pseudo- 
military discipline; Meylan and Speare alternated as camp direc- 
tors during the first few seasons, and took as much delight as 
their charges in the dedication of the “To-Rain” and “Astoria” 
cabins (each of which housed thirty campers), the construction 
of docks, and the purchase and outfitting of boats. Tents and 
additional cabin space brought the camp’s capacity to more 
than one hundred by World War I.¥ 

The evolution of physical work showed, as did that of formal 
education, the Association’s changing concept of the kind of 
help young men need. Upon the foundations laid by Speare and 
Roberts were built the various schools in one case, and super- 
vised exercise, athletics, and camping in the other. In both 
fields, the “Y” brought together groups of members for con- 
tinuing programs, which the leaders had come to see was po- 
tentially more helpful to participants than the mere provision 
of facilities for casual use. The Y.M.C.A. was no longer a single 
society in the original sense, but a conglomeration of special- 
interest, special-purpose groups, each with its own leadership, 
drawn together by the general purposes of the Association move- 
ment. 


SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT: THE “Y’’ As A SERVICE AGENCY 


More complex was the expansion of the “social” program 
during the same period. Before the Civil War, that adjective 
had suggested pleasant gatherings of members, often accom- 


BD; january 16,1899, March 13, 1899 April 10,1899, June 30, 1899, 
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panied by lady friends. Gradually, however, Y.M.C.A. partici- 
pants became conscious of the social problems of their com- 
munity. Mehaffey’s already-quoted definition of ‘“‘scientific be- 
nevolence”’ as an effort to “strengthen and develop the charac- 
ter’ applied not only to the Association’s influence upon its 
members, but also to its role in community affairs. 

The entire “Y’’ program was designed to help the members 
become responsible, successful, happy citizens. But certain par- 
ticular services applied directly to the immediate needs of 
youth. The dormitory and related facilities of the new build- 
ing and the railroad branch were of particular value to tran- 
sients. The Y.M.C.A., with its low-cost residence accommoda- 
tions in all large cities, came to have a significance for young 
men in any strange metropolis, even for those who took little 
or no part in its other activities. A more significant innovation 
was the improved job placement service, supplemented by the 
first steps in the direction of a vocational guidance program. 

‘The employment service, given good leadership by F. W. 
Robinson and his assistants, increased the number of place- 
ments from 325 to 1,842 per year between 1900 and 1905. Em- 
ployers from all parts of New England, and occasionally from 
elsewhere in the United States, were hiring “Y” clients by the 
latter date.’* The number of placements exceeded two thousand 
before a succession of disturbances brought a prolonged de- 
cline: the panic of 1907, the fire and inadequate temporary 
housing, the economic disturbances as war engulfed the world. 

Due to a one-time evening class instructor, who also took 
active part in the Young Men’s Congress and other Y.M.C.A. 
activities, the Association was the scene of an important experi- 
ment in professionalized vocational guidance. Frank Parsons 
was one of the most interesting figures ever to come into con- 
tact with the Association. A Cornell graduate in engineering, 
he engaged in railroad work during the 1870’s, but grew more 
interested in the economic and social aspects of his profession. 
He came to Boston, studied law, taught at Boston University, 
and offered an evening course in English literature at the 
Association. In 1901 Parsons founded Civic Service House, a 
North End settlement. One of its services was “Breadwinners’ 


16 4R 1905 (1906), pp. 33-34. 
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College,” through which Parsons and other volunteer teachers 
sought to give wage earners “‘the elements of a broad culture.’ 

This versatile man also helped develop the field of modern 
vocational guidance. He wrote a stimulating book on the sub- 
ject, and, in January, 1908, he opened his Vocation Bureau, 
with a central headquarters at Civic Service House. Parsons 
held interviews at a number of branches of this bureau, among 
which was the employment office of the Association. His work 
was cut short by his untimely death in the fall of 1908, but the 
“Y” service, renamed the “Department of Counsel and Place- 
ment” in 1916, continued to offer guidance in the choice of a 
career as well as actual help in placement.* 

One of Parsons’ last inspirations was the establishment, at 
the Evening Institute, of the first course ever offered in the 
training of vocational counselors. ‘The course was carried on in 
the 1908-09 season, after Parsons’ death, by one of his asso- 
ciates, Ralph Albertson. Some twenty students attended the 
series of approximately sixteen sessions.’® ‘The instruction was 
based upon the ideas of Parsons. Although certain of them have 
since been abandoned—most notably his phrenological observa- 
tion of the skulls of clients—his important basic work made 
Parsons the “founder of organized vocational guidance.” Voca- 
tional counseling, not only at the Association but in the city’s 
school system and at the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, grew out of the efforts of Frank Parsons, and through 
these organizations his pines ne achievements had nation- 
wide influence.” 

The Association began a social service project aimed at a 
large group of nonmembers. For several years, funds had been 
sought for work among immigrants. Late in 1907 President 
Johnson appointed a committee of directors in charge of “in- 

17P, W. Bidwell, “Frank Parsons,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
XIV (1934), 266; Arthur Mann, “Frank Parsons: the Professor as Re- 
former,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVII (1950), 471-490; 
Breadwinners’ College, Prospectus, 1905-1906. 

18]. M. Brewer, History of Vocational Guidance (New York: Harper & 
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dustrial work and immigration,” which was to follow the guid- 
ance of the International Committee in working out a “plan 
for the betterment of the foreign-born population of this 
port. 

In order to emphasize that proselytism was not the purpose 
the board enlarged this committee to include Archbishop 
O'Connell, Bishop William Lawrence, and other non-Associa- 
tion members on an interfaith basis.” The group then voted to 
separate itself from the Association, and became the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants. Johnson, Mehaffey, 
and other “Y” leaders remained active in its affairs. The 
organization continued through World War I to teach English, 
to help perplexed or lost immigrants, and to issue pamphlets 
on matters of public health and citizenship. From its Boston 
headquarters, the League operated field offices at the various 
Atlantic ports and inland cities.” 

This work, important in its own right, also demonstrated 
one of the Association’s most valuable means of improving com- 
munity relations, the encouragement of a co-operative attack 
upon problems by Bostonians of all faiths. The directors real- 
ized the importance of these relationships; in 1912 they de- 
clared 


that with reference to calls to engage in public or community serv- 
ice ... the Association should be regarded as a public servant and 
should, as far as possible, promote the welfare of all the men and 
boys in the community whether members or not, and, to do this, 
may co-operate with all agencies. ... 


Through other channels the Association expressed its in- 
terest in immigrants. The Executive Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, with headquar- 
ters in Boston, employed George W. ‘Tupper as a secretary in 
1908. ‘Tupper supervised members of the Boston and near-by 
Associations in the guidance of immigrants and the distribu- 


21 BD, November 5, 1907, January 15, 1908; AR 1903 (1904), p. 15. 

22 BD, February 4, 1908. 

23 BD, April 7, 1908; North American Civic League for Immigrants, 
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tion of literature at the docks. Later, Boston ““Y’’ members as- 
~ sisted the leaders of a Methodist North End mission, Garibaldi 
Hall, in social work among Italian immigrants.” 


‘THE MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON ‘‘Y”’ 


The expansion and popularity of the Association program 
during these years attracted a membership which increased 
from approximately thirty-five hundred in 1889 to more than 
eight thousand on the eve of World War I. The new building 
accounted for most of the increase, but a railroad branch mem- 
bership of nearly one thousand by 1917 was a high proportion 
of the total. The membership of the main (Huntington Ave- 
nue) branch on May 31, 1917, was 7,780.” 

Whether measured by nativity, race and creed, or age, the 
Association’s constituency was drawn from a broad range of 
Boston’s population. Of the senior members of the main branch 
in 1917, only three-fourths (75.87 per cent) were of American 
birth, and nearly one-fourth of these natives were of foreign 
parentage.** Non-English-speaking nations were well repre- 
sented; among the Association members were three hundred 
and thirty-seven Russians, fifty-seven Italians, fifty-six Greeks, 
forty-three Germans, thirty-five Swedes, thirty-four Turks, and 
smaller numbers of men of other nationalities. 

Main branch members indicated the following religious pref- 
erences:?° 


59.86% Protestant (of whom 51.06% declared that 
they were church members) 

14.88% Catholic (of whom 61.19% declared that they 
were church members) 


SA LOOM CLOT) Sc ea el ol ls (1012) 2 pao GW upper,. Forezen- 
born Neighbors (Boston: Executive Committee of the Y.M.C.A.’s of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 1914), pp. 41-59 and passim; To the Pas- 
tors of the Protestant Churches of Greater Boston. An Appeal for the 
Support and Enlargement of the Work of the North End Italian Mission. 
An Enterprise for Social Uplift Conducted by Y.M.C.A. Workers and 
Others Along Undenominational Lines (pamphlet, n.d., n.p.; published 
by the sponsors of Garibaldi Hall). 
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8.07% Jewish 
91%, Greek Orthodox 
16.28% unstated 


The nineteenth century in Boston had been marked by sec- 
tarian bitterness. But these figures show that the “Y” tran- 
scended such religious conflict as still existed in the Boston 
community, and sought not to divide, but to draw together 
Jew and Christian, Catholic and Protestant. It was in no sense 
a Nativist organization; Y.M.C.A. members not only assisted 
immigrants at the docks, but welcomed them into the member- 
ship to participate in all activities with no discrimination be- 
cause of place of birth or religious preference. 

The number of Negro members was not recorded by the 
Association. The first Negro secretary of the International Com- 
mittee declared that he knew of no city Y.M.C.A. in the early 
1890’s with more than a dozen Negro members.” Yet the Bos- 
ton Association seems never to have discouraged them from 
joining. The only interracial problem resulted from a sugges- 
tion that the “Y’’ might someday establish a Negro branch. 

In 1910 Julius Rosenwald made his famous offer of twenty- 
five thousand dollars to any city which would raise three times 
that amount for the purpose of erecting a Y.M.C.A. building 
for Negroes.*! Although the Boston Association had for nearly 
a decade contemplated raising funds for such a branch, “al- 
ready requested by the colored men, to be located probably in 
the South End,” the leaders made no effort to meet the terms 
of the Rosenwald offer.*? Y.M.C.A. experience in other cities 
had been that Negroes, themselves reluctant to share “Y”’ facili- 
ties with whites who might resent them, were best served by 
means of special branches; the International Committee’s Negro 
secretary had helped raise funds for a number of these units.* 

But in Boston, a city with a relatively low colored popula- 


30 A, W. Hunton, William Alphaeus Hunton. A Pioneer Prophet of 
Young Men (New York: Association Press, 1938), pp. 34-36. 

31 For a study of the twenty-five Negro Y.M.C.A.’s and two Y.W.C.A.’s 
established with the aid of the Rosenwald fund see G. R. Arthur, Life on 
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tion, the situation was complicated by the fact that many 
Negroes saw in a separate branch a step toward their exclusion 
from the Huntington Avenue building, which was convenient 
to the South End-Roxbury area where most of them lived. The 
Boston Literary and Historical Society, a prominent group in 
the struggle for equal rights in Boston, protested vehemently in 
1911 against the Association’s plans for a Negro branch. The 
directors failed to respond, and the Negro literary organization 
suspended payments on its forty-dollar pledge toward the con- 
struction of the Huntington Avenue building, a pledge made 
“on the expressed faith and belief that there was to be no ex- 
clusion or segregation.””** 

The Association soon dropped its plans for a separate branch. 
The directors discussed the matter of Negro membership just 
after they occupied the Huntington Avenue building and de- 
cided that the constitutional provision for the admission of 
“any young man of good moral character” should “continue to 
be the only qualification for membership.’ The educational 
program attracted many Negroes, one of whom was a member 
of the first graduating class of the Evening Institute law school. 
The historian of Boston’s Negroes estimated in 1914 that sev- 
enty-five members of that race belonged to the Y.M.C.A.* 

The main branch numbered 990 junior and 6,790 senior 
members in 1917. Of the latter group, a slight majority (51.26 
per cent) were under twenty-five years of age; 44.62 per cent 
of them were twenty-five or older (the remaining 4.12 per cent 
did not give this information). ‘The average age was twenty- 
eight.*” 

A growing boys’ department directed the activities of the 
junior members, aged from eleven to eighteen. The early re- 
ligious services for boys had been expanded into an experi- 
mental boys’ division, with a physical program and other recre- 
ational features. This work had apparently declined by 1888, 


34 Letter, Boston Literary and Historical Association to “the Officers, Di- 
rectors and Trustees of the Boston Y.M.C.A.,” April 28, 1911. In the Asso- 
ciation’s Building Committee Record Book. 

35 BD, November 4, 1913. 

38 John Daniels, In Freedom’s Birthplace. A Study of the Boston Negroes 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914), pp. 170, 187, 380. 

S44 Fe 1916-1917 eGL917) 3p. 9. 
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although some boys joined the Association in the early 1890’s. 
They were admitted to gymnasium privileges on two days per 
week at five dollars per year, one-half the usual fee for gym- 
nasium membership. 

After 1897 social and religious activities were added to the 
popular gymnasium program. By 1901 a full-time secretary 
supervised their activities, which were no longer considered a 
mere preparation for eventual membership. Boys’ work had 
become “‘an integral part of the Association.” The goal was to 
make each boy “realize that Jesus Christ should be his ideal” — 
a significant social, rather than doctrinal, emphasis.** 

A reported junior membership of 174 at the end of 1905, 
when figures began to be reported regularly, grew rapidly after 
the occupation of the new building, with its boys’ area, to 990 
in 1917. Some boys belonged to the temporary Ford branch 
and the Charlestown branch, where the women’s auxiliary main- 
tained a boys’ program until 1910. Physical recreation was 
supplemented by supervised outings, Bible classes, an orchestra 
and glee club, and such hobby groups as a stamp club and a 
wood-burning club. ‘The “Y” took a hand in the early growth 
of the Boy Scout movement by sponsoring Boston’s first troop, 
and encouraging the formation of a New England Boy Scout 
council.” 


"THE ASSOCIATION DURING WorLD WAR I 


As the first “Y” activities pattern had no sooner been estab- 
lished than it was interrupted by war, so the new Y.M.C.A. of 
the early twentieth century was forced by the call to arms to 
change its emphasis. 

This time, the Associations of America responded more 
promptly; they had an advantage over their 1861 predecessors 
in that their activities were already co-ordinated by a vigorous 
New York headquarters. Moreover, Association service during 
the war with Spain in 1898 and during the Mexican crisis of 
1914-17 had stimulated the development of Army and Navy 
work even before the President’s war message of April 2, 1917. 

38 AR 1900 (1901), p. 11; AR 1903 (1904), pp. 84-87; AR 1905 (1906), 


pHi30. 
39 4R 1900 (1901), pp. 76-77; AR 1906 (1907), pp. 25-26; AR 1910 
(1911); spp. 436: 
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On April 10, only four days after the Congressional declara- 
tion of war, representatives of the American Associations met 
at Garden City, New York, to form the National War Work 
Council.” 

For Boston, the Y.M.C.A. service effort meant a devotion of 
all facilities and resources to the cause. Enlisted personnel of 
the armed services were granted membership privileges free of 
charge. A hut was operated on the Common. Boston exceeded 
its quotas in the three War Work Council campaigns, which 
brought about seven million dollars from the greater Boston 
area between April, 1917, and the end of 1918. The Christian 
Union joined in these drives, as did other organizations in the 
third and greatest of them, the United War Work Campaign 
of November, 1918. That drive brought nation-wide receipts 
of nearly two hundred million dollars, of which a little over 
half went for Association work with servicemen. The Boston 
Association met its wartime operating deficit by special drives 
netting more than one hundred thousand dollars each in May, 
1917, and January, 1919.* 

Huntington School inaugurated military drill, and Camp 
Buena Vista put more than one thousand men through a phys- 
ical fitness program. The automobile school trained women 
drivers for emergency service. Northeastern offered courses in 
airplane mechanics and other essential specialties; Student 
Army Training Corps buildings appeared on the “Y”’ grounds. 
The buildings of the Association and the Union became service- 
men’s clubs. 

After the armistice, the “Y” took a hand in the many difficul- 
ties brought by demobilization and the return of soldiers to 
civilian life. A War Work Council surplus became a scholar- 
ship fund for veterans, which enabled many of them to study 
at Northeastern and other schools. The employment bureau 
co-operated during the war with a national Public Service Re- 

40 William Howard Taft and others, Service with Fighting Men. An Ac- 
count of the Work of the American Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in the World War (New York: Association Press, 1922), II, 487-497. 

aUScrviceswith lighting Men, 1,422/-243; AR 1916-1917 (1917), p. 3; 
bree /-LOLSe (1918), 5 p..45) An 918-1919, (1919), p. .3;> Boston. Young 
Men’s Christian Union, Report, 1918, p. 4. 
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serve and other agencies, and during the demobilization period 
it sought jobs for veterans.” 


Ee Be B&B 


War service was a fitting climax to the Association’s expan- 
sion in Boston. Both the prewar years and the months of con- 
flict saw the “Y” strive to adapt itself to community needs; its 
record was a credit to the vision and energy of its leaders. Many 
limitations had been overcome, and the “Y’’ was now one of 
Boston’s most significant assets. ‘The leaders were well aware 
that many goals were yet to be achieved, however, and during 
the two decades between wars they turned their attention to 
the fuller development of the community social agency they 
had created. 


42P, E. Williams, The Y.M.C.A. College (St. Louis: Educational Coun- 
cil of Y.M.C.A.’s, 1938), pp. 21-26. 
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Boston Between Wars 


ies abnormalities of post-World War I America hardly 
seemed conducive to Y.M.C.A. development, either during the 
feverish 1920's or during the dismal years of the Great Depres- 
sion. Minds were riveted during the period of prosperity on the 
fantastic rewards for daring speculation in securities, on the 
stubborn persistence in an idealistic prohibition experiment 
which brought “speak-easies’ and gang warfare, on the sick 
ultranationalism that created a “red scare’? and condemned 
Sacco and Vanzetti, on the bizarre trial of a young teacher who 
dared to defy ‘Tennessee’s effort to make Biblical literalism the 
law of the land, and on the harsh criticism of social standards 
by a group of literary spokesmen. In October, 1929, a curtain 
descended abruptly on this scene and rose to display another 
where the jobless despair of thirteen millions brought gov- 
ernmental counterattack; tax-supported agencies assumed a 
burden too big for private organizations. 

Yet the Association was as much a part of both the Roaring 
‘Twenties and the depression years as it had been a part of 
prewar America. Its role even gained in importance; the North 
American Associations grew in membership from seven hun- 
dred and twenty thousand in 1917 to more than a million in 
1929.1 Moreover, they made a courageous effort to meet com- 
munity needs more effectively. ‘The Boston Y.M.C.A., for ex- 
ample, disturbed in the 1920’s by the “dangers and tempta- 
tions” besetting youth just as Captain Sullivan’s group had 
been in 1851, found traditional countermeasures inadequate.” 

1 Yearbook, 1929, p. 11. The exact figures for the United States and 
Canada were 720,468 in 1917 (684,608 U.S.) and 1,002,356 in 1929 (951,- 


964 U'S.). 
“3B; Y.C.n., Project, Book (1925). 
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There was no return to “normalcy” after the World War I 
interruption, but instead a re-examination of the Association 
““field’’ which led to a reorientation in Association philosophy. 

‘The depression had the unavoidable initial effect of turning 
the valve of financial receipts until private social agencies re- 
ceived only a trickle from the tap. Its greater significance, how- 
ever, was the creation of a more intense and more universal 
social need than the Association movement had ever confronted 
before. ‘The “Y’’ response, while pitifully inadequate during 
the depression’s early years—it could hardly have been other- 
wise in that grim time of shocked paralysis—nevertheless grew 
until the movement assumed new meaning for the youth of 
America. New Deal agencies, particularly the National Youth 
Administration, engaged in numerous projects in co-operation 
with Y.M.C.A.’s and other organizations.® 

The rise of totalitarian governments and the ever increasing 
danger of another war called for the Association, which sought 
to serve as a “‘constructive character-building force for the mak- 
ing of true citizenship,’’* to develop more fully than ever the 
leadership a democracy must have. Just after Munich, a boys’ 
work volunteer leader raised the problem of the Association’s 
influence upon a typical teen-age member, portrayed on the 
cover of a “Y” brochure. “The great social changes since the 
war,’ he observed, 


have left their profound effect upon the governments of the world. 
When the citizens of a democracy, for one reason or another, have 
no longer imposed upon themselves the discipline which a complex 
society requires, a form of regimentation has followed. If we make 
it possible for this boy . . . to judge soundly the real values of life, 
we need have no fear for the continuance of our democratic insti- 
tutions and traditions.® 


World history, in short, forced an Association which had 
once placed strong emphasis upon personal salvation to work 
primarily toward the maintenance of the democratic way in a 
world menaced by the rise of fascism. 

3A summary of federal agency relationships of the Y.M.C.A.’s of the 
United States appears in the Yearbook, 1941, p. 83. 

4B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1921-22, p. 3. 


5 Henry T. Dunker’s report to the directors on the work of the “Y Boy 
Associates.”” BD, December 19, 1938. 
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THE LOCAL SCENE 


While the Association movement in general had this chal- 
lenging background, its leaders in Boston became at the same 
time acutely aware of local problems. The seriousness of Bos- 
ton’s nineteenth-century religious problems, and their conse- 
quent social dangers, had been appreciated from the start. One 
of the factors producing the Y.M.C.A. had been the fear that 
young, orthodox Protestants would find their religious faith 
shaken. The twentieth-century consideration of this matter was 
distinguished by a concern primarily for the development of a 
healthier community life, in which men of all faiths might be 
drawn together on a basis of mutual respect. 

Any contribution the Association might make to such a re- 
adjustment of the attitude of Bostonians was badly needed, for 
their city showed unmistakably the scars of social disorganiza- 
tion. Able observers sought to account for such fundamental 
matters as Boston’s relative economic decline and its inability 
to secure “good government.” They found that the “Proper 
Bostonians,’ while enthusiastic supporters of a variety of com- 
munity welfare agencies, had been hesitant to deal with certain 
fundamental problems.® As early as 1928, Frederick J. Stimson, 
a lawyer and writer long prominent in local affairs, contrasted 
the conservative, family-conscious, introverted leadership of 
Boston at “ebb tide” to the more enterprising leadership of 
other metropolitan centers. Fortune magazine drew similar 
conclusions in a survey three years later.’ 

The holders of Boston capital, these critics made clear, had 
lost the drive of the China merchants and other entrepreneurs 
whose adventurous spirit had amassed that capital. Content to 
perpetuate their position by means of the famous Boston device 
known as the “spendthrift trust,”’ they seemed untroubled when 
their city failed to maintain its position of economic leadership 
as world conditions changed. The Bostonians who might cor- 
rect the situation were, instead, busily investing their money 
in the development of other areas, even migrating to other 

6 See Cleveland Amory’s interpretation, The Proper Bostonians (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1947); and Lucius Beebe, Boston and the Boston 
Legend (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935). 


7F. J. Stimson, “Boston—the Ebb Tide,” Scribner's Magazine, LXXXIII 
(1928), 310-316; “Boston,” Fortune, VII (1933), 26 ff. 
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cities which thus benefited from the vision of Boston individ- 
uals. America’s “hub” was badly dislocated—the metaphor was 
void of the economic meaning it had once had. 

The effort to maintain a healthy city government, while 
difficult in all metropolitan areas, presented especially perplex- 
ing problems to the citizens of Greater Boston. Many of them 
were prevented by their residence in suburbs from exerting a 
direct influence upon the political affairs of the city proper. 
Too many Bostonians tended to identify political candidates 
and issues with the interests of their nationality groupings in 
a way that was not conducive to the interests of all. 

The social aspects of these developments, as both cause and 
effect, bore upon the Association. Yankee society in Boston had 
withdrawn into its shell during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Instead of being displaced by more vigorous new- 
arrivals, its leaders had maintained their wealth and sufficient 
control of the city’s financial operations to continue as recog- 
nized community leaders. Newcomers, and particularly the 
most ambitious and able children of Irish immigrants, had for 
many years found no place in the ranks of the city’s economic 
and social elite. ‘They naturally resented that exclusion. The 
religious overtones of this conflict intensified its seriousness. 
Boston, in the early 1920’s, seemed a community torn hope- 
lessly asunder, unable to secure social cohesion and to restore 
economic health to the city which had once set all America an 
example of ingenious enterprise.’ 

It was not the work of the Association to try to solve all these 
problems. Clearly a fundamental part of the renaissance needed, 
however, was the process of drawing together the city’s re- 
ligious and economic and social groups. Association leaders 
after World War I sought to encourage this process. 

They could work at the problem in two ways, by developing 
a broadly representative membership, and by joining in co- 
operative activities. The Association had always offered its 


8 Stimson, loc. cit. For an illustration of the purposes of the “spendthrift 
trust,’ see Donald Holbrook, The Boston Trustee (Boston: Marshall 
‘Jones’ Gor 1937): 

9 For a recent discussion see the conflicting views of Oscar Handlin and 
Howard Mumford Jones in “The Withering of New England,” Atlantic, 
CEXXXV (1950), 49-53. 
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services to all young men in need of them. The long overdue 
abandonment of the evangelical test, the most important single 
event in the Association’s history during these years, removed 
the last trace of a distinction between “active” and “‘associate”’ 
Y.M.C.A. members. The “Y” also joined in a unified effort to 
meet Boston’s welfare needs. No American city could approach 
Boston in the variety and the extent of private philanthropic 
effort. Yet this willing response to particular social problems 
tended itself to prevent a study of the community as a whole. 
Leaders in the social work field learned that they must co- 
ordinate all efforts and eliminate wasteful duplication of effort. 

Before World War I the Association had created an inter- 
faith immigrant service committee. The postwar period saw 
the extension of co-operative work into other fields. The sig- 
nificance of inter-agency co-operation led General Secretary 
Adams to conclude in 1935 that 


the days of selfish rugged individualism seem to be nearly over, as 
they are in other areas of life. The way to much of our larger service 
seems to lie in joint approach to planning, interpretation, and fi- 
nancing.!° 

Ge eS pees 


As the Boston Y.M.C.A. adjusted its philosophy to modern 
needs, it changed its program and set new material goals. Chap- 
ter 15 is a description of how the Association came, by the 
time of Pearl Harbor, to differ from the “YY” which, in the 
century's opening decades, had given birth to Northeastern 
University, erected the Huntington Avenue building, experi- 
mented with boys’ work and vocational guidance in the new 
plant, and with camping and branch work beyond its walls. 
The development was a maturing process, which, as the final 
chapter suggests, was continued by the post-World War II 
leaders, and had not been completed when the “Y” reached 
its one-hundredth birthday. Its direction and ultimate goals 
were clearly discernible, however, and if a final evaluation of 
the Association’s role in twentieth-century Boston must await 
the more advantageous perspective of later years, a tentative 
estimate was nevertheless possible by 1951. 


10 Address at the Association’s annual meeting for 1935. See BD, March 
25, 1935. 
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Second Reorientation 


A NEW generation of leaders, redefining ‘‘the field of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A.” as they took charge of its activities after 
World War I, looked to the past for help in planning the fu- 
ture. ‘“The Association was organized,” commenced their fresh 
and revealing interpretation, 


to represent the good will of the Christian Church in meeting the 
special needs of young men. Seeing the great human wastage that 
marked that period in the lives of young men when they face the 
necessity of launching out for themselves to find their place in the 
work of the world, the founders . . . felt the need of a special lay 
service that would project itself into the daily lives of these young 
fellows, seek to inspire them with high Christian ideals and am- 
bitions and provide for them such necessary services as would help 
them realize their best desires for themselves.1 


Their analysis of the founding came closer to the truth than 
had that of the Sturgis Committee forty years earlier. Both 
summaries, however, were significant chiefly as illustrations of 
the ideas of their authors. ‘Thus expressions like “special needs,” 
“project itself into the daily lives,” “their place in the work 
of the world,” and “‘realize their best desires’ marked the direc- 
tion of the Association as its emphasis began to change during 
the two decades between wars. 


"THE LEADERS 


Wilman E. Adams became general secretary upon the retire- 
ment of George W. Mehaffey in 1919, and directed the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. during the arduous period between the end of the 


1B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1920-21, p. 9. 
2See above, p. 59. 
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GEORGE W. MEHAFFEY WILMAN E. ADAMS 


first World War and the end of the second. His long leadership 
helped give unity to many Association developments designed 
to meet the changing needs of young people. 

With Adams was a group of key staff members whose tenure 
averaged more than twenty years. Gilbert H. Roehrig in the 
new “city-wide community and boys’ work” secretaryship (the 
first of several positions he filled), William J. Riley as voca- 
tional guidance director, Clarence C. Beasley in various city- 
wide positions, Clifford K. Brown, Frederick A. Watson, and 
William A. MacCormick as Huntington Avenue branch lead- 
ers (the last-named later became city-wide boys’ work secre- 
tary), and Norman H. Ludlow and John B. Malcolm as direc- 
tors of the new branches in Dorchester and Hyde Park were 
particularly helpful in defining and carrying out the policies 
of Adams’ secretaryship. 

The terms of board members also spanned the era. Although 
there were two changes in the presidency, Arthur S. Johnson 
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continued in an advisory capacity after his retirement in 1929. 
His successor, IT. Grafton Abbott, had been a Huntington 
Avenue branch leader since 1922, and only his untimely death 
in 1935 interrupted his service to the Association. Robert T. P. 
Storer, the organization’s chief officer since that time, had been 
a board member since 1924. A grandson of Robert Treat Paine, 
Boston’s prominent philanthropist and founder of the Asso- 
ciated Charities (now the Family Welfare Society), Storer com- 
menced Association work after highly active careers at Harvard 
and as a Seventy-seventh Division officer during World War I. 
He distinguished himself during student days by captaining the 
1913 football squad, Harvard’s last undefeated, untied team to 
date. As the board’s leading younger member, Storer gave 
needed invigoration, and his enthusiasm was largely responsi- 
ble for the development of a more diversified camping pro- 
gram.° 

Wilman Adams had begun his Y.M.C.A. career in the field 
of work among armed services personnel. After resigning as 
army secretary of the Boston Association, he had worked as an 
International Committee armed services secretary through 
World War I. Y.M.C.A. secretaries at army installations came 
into direct contact with men of all religious and cultural back- 
grounds. ‘The disruption of careers by the war, followed by the 
problems of economic and social readjustment after demobiliza- 
tion, constituted a challenge to any agency working with the 
nation’s youth. Adams, seeking to make the “Y” more effective 
as a service agency, was willing in the effort to bring about a 
sharp break with the organization’s past philosophy. 

The second reorientation, like that of the post-Civil War 
period, had its climax in a new constitution. Adopted in 1937, 
the document followed naturally from a series of basic changes 
in “Y” organization and methods. 


A New SCHEME FOR CiTy-WIDE SERVICE 


When conducting the branch experiments of earlier years, 
the Boston Association had not adopted what Y.M.C.A.’s in 
other cities called a “metropolitan organization.” This belated 
step was finally taken in the fall of 1920. It sought neighbor- 


3 Interview with Mr. Robert T. P. Storer; Alumni Office Records, Har- 
vard University. 
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hood support for branch operations by de-emphasizing the im- 
portance of the Huntington Avenue unit, which was no longer 
to be the “central Association.” All branches were placed on a 
co-ordinate level, each with its own Board of Managers and its 
own smaller Branch Council. ‘The Board of Directors and cer- 
tain staff members became a city-wide administrative body.’ 

The Association supplemented this organizational change by 
a new concept of branch work, through which, it was hoped, 
the frustrating experiences of earlier neighborhood extension 
might be avoided. It called for close co-operation among exist- 
ing agencies in the community served by each branch. 

Some of the Association leaders knew from firsthand experi- 
ence what a “Y” could do in a small town. Following a trend 
developing throughout the Association movement they sought 
to counteract some of the impersonality of life in large cities. 
Roehrig discovered that no more than 15 per cent of the boys’ 
membership lived within a mile and a half of the Huntington 
Avenue building. Consequently these younger members came 
as casual visitors, perhaps once or twice a week, to make use 
of Y.M.C.A. facilities, especially the gymnasium and the swim- 
ming pool.’ Intimate, continuing contact between supervisor 
and small groups seemed necessary to relate Y.M.C.A. activities 
to the daily lives of boy members. This, in turn, required 
spreading a net of branches across the city, as convenient to 
the homes of teen-agers as were their schools and churches and 
the places of non-Association leisure pursuits which attracted 
them. Robert A. Woods, the dean of Boston social workers and 
a Huntington Avenue branch manager, urged the Association 
to decentralize its operations for older members as well, dis- 
carding the traditional emphasis upon a main building in favor 
of small units in the areas where young men worked.‘ 

What Mehaffey and his colleagues had failed to see, in their 
valiant effort to create and sustain branches two decades earlier, 
was that building ownership was not a prerequisite to Y.M.C.A. 
activity. Ihe new work in Dorchester demonstrated that an 
energetic director, given nothing more than a small headquar- 

4B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1920-21, pp. 8, 23-37. 

5 Interviews with Messrs. Gilbert H. Roehrig and Norman H. Ludlow; 


B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1920-21, pp. 9-10. 
6 Minutes, HAB Committee of Management, March 6, 1924. 
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ters, might rent or borrow needed facilities. Ultimately, a suc- 
cessful “Y” program would win recognition as an indispensable 
neighborhood asset, and would receive the financial support 
for an enlarged staff and for building ownership. 

The new plans involved a stronger emphasis upon the boys’ 
program. In spite of the growing work with boys since the 
turn of the century, conducted after 1913 in a special wing of 
the Huntington Avenue building, the teen-age members re- 
ceived a relatively minor share of the attention of “Y”’ leaders. 
Such facilities as a dormitory, a businessmen’s physical training 
club, and even the Association’s only camp were for men in 
their twenties and upward. No one suggested abolishing these 
services, but the “Y” sought now to enter the lives of more of 
its members while they were still growing—while a formative 
influence could be most effective. ‘The essence of community 
work was flexibility; it drew not only boys but girls and women 
as well into the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The city-wide directors and secretaries, free for the first time 
of the burden of operating the Huntington Avenue building, 
could now concentrate on needs in Boston as a whole. ‘They 
divided the city into thirteen geographical areas and presented 
a plan for Y.M.C.A. facilities for each of them in a “Project 
Book.” This study summarized the Boston Association’s his- 
tory, compared branch development in such cities as Chicago 
and Cleveland with what Boston had already accomplished, and 
analyzed the population, the needs, and the existing social 
agencies in each of the city’s districts. A proposed schedule of 
future “Y’’ development called hopefully for the raising of nine 
million dollars to remodel old buildings, to construct new ones, 
and to build a Northeastern campus.’ The limited progress 
made by World War II is the subject of chapter 15; the Project 
Book was significant chiefly as the first of a series of studies by 
means of which the “Y” planned its future development and 
avoided wasteful, uninformed moves. 


Tue “Y’’ AND NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


A thorny administrative problem confronted the leaders who 
pondered the future of branch work. The various curricula of 


TB.Y.M.C.A., Project. Book, 1925. 
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Northeastern University were still an element, and one of the 
most important elements, in the work of the Association. Al- 
though the formal educational program and the activities of 
the Y.M.C.A. as such had been operated as separate organiza- 
tions since 1916, their organic connection was so intimate dur- 
ing the 1920’s that the incorporation of Northeastern seemed to 
have effected little more than technical administrative read- 
justments.® 

All “Y” directors were members of the Board of Trustees 
which controlled Northeastern. Although additional trustees 
were authorized, the maximum size of the Northeastern Board 
was set at thirty-five, which guaranteed the twenty-one Associa- 
tion directors a commanding majority.’ All Northeastern re- 
ceipts were paid into the Y.M.C.A. treasury, out of which fac- 
ulty salaries and all other operating costs of the University were 
paid. Among these costs was the rental of outside housing; the 
Northeastern portion of the Huntington Avenue Y.M.C.A. 
buildings did not meet all the classroom and laboratory re- 
quirements. As late as 1927 the directors revised their by-laws 
to give Northeastern branch status similar to that of the Hunt- 
ington Avenue branch; the University was still considered to 
be an integral part of the Y.M.C.A.” 

The tendency of directors of the University to overlook this 
relationship brought occasional reminders from General Secre- 
tary Adams’ office that promotional literature should bear the 
complete name, Northeastern University of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Association™ “Y’’ leaders, mindful of North- 
eastern’s origin and growth as an Association project, were slow 
to concede that the connection was no more to the advantage of 
the “Y” than to that of the University. Even their gradual tran- 
sition to the idea that separation was advisable could not solve 


8See above, pp. 121-123. 

8Interview with Dr. Everett A. Churchill, Vice-President of Northeast- 
ern University; Report, “Relation of Northeastern University to the Whole 
Association Program,” February 11, 1925 (General Secretary’s Office, 
B.Y.M.C.A.; BD, November 14, 1927 (Exhibit “A” on Northeastern Uni- 
versity Organization); Northeastern University, By-laws, with revisions to 
December 10, 1930. 

10 BD, March 14, 1927. 

BD, January 14, 1924. 
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the difficulties in bringing it about; the two organizations thus 
severed their connection by a tedious process which took more 
than three decades after the incorporation of Northeastern 
College. 

Finances raised a basic question, as appears from a compari- 
son of Northeastern costs with those of the rest of the Associa- 
tion program during the early twenties. For the fiscal year end- 
ing May 31, 1921, Northeastern expenses accounted for fully 
half of the Association’s reported total disbursements of $739,- 
775.71. Northeastern was growing so rapidly that this propor- 
tion was rising each year.” 

Thus a high percentage of “Y’’ appropriations was for one 
activity; should a depression sharply reduce Northeastern tui- 
tion revenues, the Association might find itself responsible for 
an enormous deficit to meet the fixed costs of operating the Uni- 
versity. Accordingly, the “Y” directors created a contingency 
fund in 1923, as reeoommended by the Northeastern Board of 
Governors. University surpluses from year to year would ac- 
cumulate in this fund, reserved for use in case of a Northeastern 
deficit. ‘The Association appropriated five thousand dollars to 
help establish the contingency fund." 

Meanwhile, Speare and his associates began to plan a North- 
eastern campus. The University rented quarters in the Hunt- 
ington Building (the two-story structure adjoining Symphony 
Hall). Its leaders were anxious to have at least one new build- 
ing ready for occupancy in 1934, when the lease on that prop- 
erty expired. Adams agreed with Speare that it had “generally 
been understood” that the Association land west of the admin- 
istrative building, used as a tennis court area, had been de- 
signed when purchased for a Northeastern campus.” 

Early in 1930 Northeastern agreed to “buy” the land for 
$250,000. On the eve of the depression this was estimated to be 
two-thirds of the value of the plot of 69,500 square feet. No 


12 B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1920-21, pp. 45-51. 

13 Report, “Relationships -Between the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Northeastern University,’ September 1, 1943 (General 
Secretary’s Office, B.Y.M.C.A.). Interviews with President Carl S. Ell of 
Northeastern, Mr. Galen D. Light, and Mr. Gilbert H. Roehrig. 

1B, Mayes 1925: 

BD, June%Z9..1928, May 4, 195) 
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payment, however, was to be made until after an ambitious fi- 
nancial campaign, pursued jointly by the Association and the 
University, in which it was hoped that six million dollars could 
be raised. Part of this sum was to go toward the realization of 
Y.M.C.A. expansion plans, and the balance toward the con- 
struction of the first units of the contemplated Northeastern 
campus." 

Five years earlier, something might have come of so bold a 
scheme. But no move in Association history was less fortunately 
timed. As the months of depression stretched into years, the 
contemplated joint effort was set aside. In the fall of 1937 the 
“Y”? board voted to release the University from the require- 
ments of the original agreement and to transfer title to the land 
without compensation. In the meantime (November, 1930) the 
vocational building across St. Botolph Street had been officially 
transferred to Northeastern.” 

The first step toward making the University trustees inde- 
pendent of the Association board came in 1932. Revised by- 
laws, then approved by the Y.M.C.A. directors, reduced the 
number of those who would serve concurrently on the two 
bodies to a minimum of ten—just short of a majority, since the 
number of Northeastern trustees was fixed at twenty-one.’ 
Later amendments to the Northeastern by-laws reduced the 
Y.M.C.A. proportion by increasing the size of the University 
board, with the stipulation that never more than one-third of 
its members should be Boston Y.M.C.A. directors. In 1935 
Northeastern received permission from the Commonwealth to 


16 “Agreement Concerning Transfer of Land,” January 9, 1930 (Gen- 
eral Secretary’s Office, B.Y.M.C.A.); BD, December 9, 1929, January 13, 
1930; John Price Jones Corporation, “A Report with Recommendations 
Concerning the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association and North- 
eastern University,’ August, 1931. 

17 “Rescindment of the Agreement of January 9, 1930, between the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association and Northeastern Univer- 
sity,’ September 24, 1937 (General Secretary's Office, B.Y.M.C.A.); BD, 
November 10, 1930, September 20, 1937. 

18 BD, February 8, 1932; Northeastern University, Revised By-laws (BD, 
February 18, 1932). Actually, fewer than ten Y.M.C.A. directors had 
votes; some of the ten members of both boards were to be Northeastern 
representatives on the “Y” board, including the University’s president 
and chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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drop the phrase, “of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion” from its title. Finally, in 1948, the interlocking directorate 
came to an end by a further change in Northeastern’s by-laws; 
although the Association’s general secretary and the Univer- 
sity’s president and several directors continued to serve on both 
boards, there was no longer a requirement in the by-laws of 
either organization that their successors should automatically 
do so.*® At about this same time President Ell and General Sec- 
retary Johns established a schedule under which Northeastern, 
upon the completion of its new library building, would release 
library and classroom space in the Huntington Avenue 
Y.M.C.A. in 1950—later extended until 1952.”° 

Northeastern had long wished to develop more rapidly than 
was considered prudent by some members of the Association 
board. Speare, although he gave credit not only to Mehaffey and 
Adams but to the directors as well for supporting him, regretted 
that a minority of Y.M.C.A. leaders “‘never rose to the occa- 
sion.’ He correctly accounted for their hesitancy as a fear lest 
any one Y.M.C.A. activity dominate the entire program.”! 

Two other factors helped delay the separation. One was the 
pride of Association personnel in the quality of the educational 
institution which had begun as a “Y”’ effort to meet a com- 
munity need. They regarded the Association’s manifold effort 
to “improve” young people as an educational program; the 
University seemed to fit into that program just as logically as 
had the original evening classes. ‘The second factor was the feel- 
ing of some Association leaders, that the “departing child” was 
taking land, buildings, and equipment which belonged to the 
parent. The educational program, however, had helped win 
support for the Association; it seemed just to the directors to 
transfer a part of the total assets to Northeastern. 

Frank Palmer Speare retired in June, 1940, after a brilliant 
career of forty-four years—as the Association’s educational di- 
rector since 1896, and as president of Northeastern since 1917. 


19 Northeastern University, By-laws, May 14, 1948. 

20 Minutes, Executive Committee, B.Y.M.C.A., December 22, 1947, Jan- 
uary 12, 1948; BD, January 22, 1948; interviews with Dr. Carl S. Ell and 
Dr. Ray Johns. 

21 Frank Palmer Speare MSS. 
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Harvard awarded an honorary doctorate of laws to this “builder 
of our newest academic neighbor.’ 

The tribute to Speare was also a credit to his colleagues in 
both Y.M.C.A. and Northeastern. Dr. Carl S. Ell succeeded to 
the presidency in 1940. He had taught in the Day Co-operative 
School of Engineering since its opening session in 1909, and 
had done much to further the growth of Northeastern. He was 
one of three men—the others were Everett A. Churchill and 
Galen D. Light—who had helped account for the success of 
Northeastern during Speare’s administration and who remained 
after 1940 to direct an impressive renewal of the University’s 
expansion. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF THE EVANGELICAL TEST 


The culminating move toward a reorientation of the Boston 
“Y” brought an end to the evangelical membership test, which 
had unnecessarily created ill feeling toward the Association. 
However convincingly the leaders demonstrated their desire 
to serve all Bostonians, it was of vital importance to put an end 
to the inference, criticized early in Boston “Y” history, that 
the Y.M.C.A. seemed to “recognize none others as ‘Chris- 
tians.’’’? After World War I the leaders grew impatient to free 
the organization of this encumbrance. President Abbott as- 
serted that “the future of the Association [is] very largely in- 
volved in our ability to adjust ourselves to present conditions, 
especially in regard to religious affiliation.’ 

But two obstacles had to be overcome, one of which resulted 
from Boston’s connection with the North American Association 
movement, and the other from the action of nineteenth-century 
Boston “Y’’ leaders. Y.M.C.A.’s were required to adhere to the 
evangelical basis adopted by the North American movement in 
1868. The trusteeship created by the Boston Association in 1885 
to hold title to the Boylston Street building and land required 
a surrender of that title to the American Bible Society should 
the “Y” choose officers or directors who did not belong to 
evangelical churches. ‘The sale of this land after the fire of 1909, 


22 The citation, presented in 1940, is among the Speare MSS. 
eSSECHADOVE, (Pu 21: 
24BD, October 14, 1929. 
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plus insurance proceeds, had come to a figure in excess of six 
hundred thousand dollars. The trustees had transferred this 
sum to the board for the construction of the Huntington 
Avenue building, accepting in return a noninterest-bearing 
mortgage of equivalent value, which was still subject to the re- 
quirements of the 1885 trusteeship.” 

The directors considered avoiding these obstacles by creating 
a “Boston Christian Educational Council.” A purely local or- 
ganization, this council would be restricted by no Y.M.C.A. 
rulings. Its function would be to co-ordinate the work of the 
Association with that of a new downtown program center sep- 
arate from the Association. It was a clumsy scheme, and led to 
no action, but it showed how eagerly Association leaders sought 
a way to change their religious orientation.”® 

The Y.M.C.A. convention of 1922 took the first step toward 
a liberalization of the religious basis of the national movement 
by authorizing local Y.M.C.A.’s to name nonmembers of evan- 
gelical churches to their governing bodies to a maximum pro- 
portion of one-tenth of the total membership of such bodies. 
In 1933 a revision in the by-laws of the National Council per- 
mitted Associations thenceforth to fix their own membership 
bases, provided that leaders accept the spirit and purpose of the' 
Y.M.C.A. movement. ‘That purpose was expressed in phrase- 
ology which created no doctrinal difficulties: 


The Young Men’s Christian Association we regard as being, in 
its essential genius, a world-wide fellowship of men and boys united 
by a common loyalty to Jesus Christ for the purpose of building 
Christian personality and a Christian society.” 


The Boston Association could now drop its traditional defi- 
nition of active membership without jeopardizing its member- 


25 Minutes, Trustees of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, 
November 8, 1911, January 17, 1912; See above, pp. 88-89. 

26 BD, February 11, 1929, March 14, 1932; Report, “A Suggested Plan 
for the Organization of a Boston Christian Educational Council,” No- 
vember 23, 1931. 

27 For the quoted statement of purpose and for discussions of the 
changing religious orientation of Y.M.C.A.’s see Owen E. Pence, The 
Y.M.C.A. and Social Need (New York: Association Press, 1939), pp. 144- 
147; S. Wirt Wiley, History of Y.M.C.A.-Church Relations in the United 
States (New York: Association Press, 1944), pp, Alloa la: 
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ship in the national movement. A leading law firm advised that 
as long as the trusteeship of 1885 existed, the four trustees must 
abide by the conditions of its creation. There was, however, 
nothing to prevent the trustees themselves from terminating 
the arrangement.** In November, 1935, the trustees, voting 
unanimously that their responsibility “no longer serves any 
useful purpose and is an embarrassment to the Association in 
the conduct of its work,’ surrendered the mortgage to the 
board and proceeded to dissolve the incorporated trusteeship.” 
At once a committee of directors under the chairmanship of 
Thomas H. Russell began work on a new constitution, which 
became effective on April 20, 1937. Its religious qualifications 
were simply that three-fourths of the directors must be mem- 
bers of some Christian church; not more than one-third might 
represent any single denomination. ‘The organization’s leaders 
must accept the National Council’s definition of purpose and 
must believe in “the teachings and the principles underlying 
the life of Jesus.” ‘The Boston Y.M.C.A. declared its purpose 


to help young people to accept and to practice the Christian way of 
life and to work for the development of a society which is friendly 
to that way of life.*° 


During the fourteen years since the adoption of this docu- 
ment the board has come to represent the Catholic, Unitarian, 
and Jewish faiths. Ihe proportion has not been high, and the 
essentially Protestant affiliation of the “Y” leadership was not 
destroyed by the events of 1935-37. Nevertheless, the new con- 
stitution was an assertion that the Y.M.C.A. valued community 
harmony more highly than an unnecessarily rigid adherence to 
a particular pattern of religious belief. 

General Secretary Adams polled eighty volunteer leaders 
soon after the adoption of this constitution; all but seven agreed 
that | 


many of the fundamental factors of the spiritual life are common 
to the three great divisions of Jehovah-worshipers, namely, Jew, 


28 Letter, Harold S. Davis to Wilman E. Adams, October 29, 1935, and 
accompanying papers (General Secretary’s Office, B.Y.M.C.A.). 

29 Minutes, ‘Trustees of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, 
November 13, 1935; BD, April 13, 1936. 

39 BD, October 19, 1936, February 15, 1937, April 20, 1937. 
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Catholic, and Protestant, and therefore an emphasis upon these 
principles can be made in ways that are acceptable to the entire 
membership.*2 


Wilman Adams, the general secretary who directed this im- 
portant reorientation, sought to express the new spirit of the 
Association to the directors during the difficult days of World 
War II, not many months before he retired. Turning to a stir- 
ring rhetorical question in the last book of the Old Testament, 
Adams quoted words of the most profound meaning for Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews striving to respond to their com- 
mon challenge: 


Have we not all one father? hath not one 
God created us?” 


The constitution of 1937 also changed the method of gov- 
erning the Association in two important respects. First, it gave 
branch units effective representation on the city-wide profes- 
sional and volunteer governing bodies. Second, the document 
democratized the Boston Y.M.C.A. Theoretically, any person 
eligible for active membership on the old basis might take part 
in its affairs; in practice, however, few had done so. The re- 
sult was an oligarchic management; the special meeting of 
“members of the Association’”—their number was then more 
than seven thousand—to approve the new constitution was 
held in the board of directors’ room of the State Street ‘Trust 
Company.” 

Both administrative changes came about through the creation 
of a representative General Assembly of from one hundred to 
four hundred members (initially, the directors fixed the num- 
ber at 325). At annual meetings the Assembly members were 
to elect directors, to set Association policy, and to initiate com- 
mittee work to be pursued between meetings. Although the di- 
rectors might designate members-at-large not to exceed 40 per 
cent of the total, branch councils were allotted quotas large 
enough to give them a sense of belonging to the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
and of having a voice in its operation.*# 

31 Minutes, General Assembly, April 21, 1938. 

32 Mal. 2:10; BD, January 24, 1944. 

83 Minutes, Meeting of the Boston Y.M.C.A., April 20, 1937. 

34 BD, May 24, 1937. 
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The Association’s second reorientation was not easily made. 
Inertia, a sense of tradition, and loyalty to the ideas and as- 
pirations of pioneers of an earlier day gave a certain immobility 
to the system under which the Boston “Y” had become a large, 
strong organization. The leaders who overcame that immobility 
insisted that adaptability to changing conditions was the most 
vital attribute of an organization which sought to meet com- 
munity need. 


14 


The Co-operative Process’ 


A STRONG Co-Operative impulse distinguishes modern 
social work from the pioneering done by individual societies in 
the nineteenth century. Leaders in various fields, recognizing 
that “all social welfare organizations have basic objectives in 
common,” have sought ways to pursue those objectives more 
efficiently. Councils of social agencies have prevented wasteful 
overlapping by co-ordinating the work of member organiza- 
tions. Community chests have brought greater financial strength 
and have checked a bewildering multiplication of annual ap- 
peals for contributions. 

The charity organization societies of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury began interagency co-operation, and the early years of the 
twentieth brought the first community chests and councils. 
These trends gained momentum after World War I; by 1950, 
more than 1,300 American municipalities were financing their 
private agencies through community chests.’ 

The informal, day-by-day relations of local organizations with 
each other first created the spirit which made this development 
possible. In Boston, where acute social disorganization made it 
particularly important to produce a sense of community, the 
actions and the attitude of “Y” leaders helped stimulate the co- 
operative process. 

1 This chapter title is taken by permission from Ray Johns, The Co- 
operative Process Among National Social Agencies (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1946). 

2 Toward Improved Chest-Council Agency Relations (New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1951), p. 35. 

3Ray Johns and David F. DeMarche, Community Organization and 
Agency Responsibility (New York: Association Press, 1951), p. 89; a con- 
venient summary of the early development is Yesterday and Today with 
Community Chests (New York: Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
1937). 
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BILATERAL CO-OPERATION 


On the eve of World War I, the directors encouraged Asso- 
ciation leaders to participate, wherever possible, in social work 
under outside sponsorship. During the 1920’s the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. as such combined its resources with those of other 
agencies in joint undertakings. There had been precedents: 
consultation with the Y.M.C.U. about unemployment relief 
after the panic of 1857, for instance, and the Ford branch in 
Roxbury, subsidized by a denominational body. ‘The increased 
frequency of such instances after World War I broke down iso- 
lating concepts as the “Y” and related organizations acquired a 
community-wide perspective.* 

The typical joint project of the 1920’s brought the Associa- 
tion and a church together in the sponsorship of a boy’s club. 
Earlier boys’ work had included some clubs of teen-age “Y”’ 
members. The leaders, recognizing “a large field of possible 
usefulness,” had visited Protestant churches in Boston and as 
far away as Worcester to urge ministers and laymen to provide 
group activities for their boys, operated in conjunction with 
Associations.° 

The boys’ work staff of the postwar period expanded this 
program. Conferences with groups of local pastors interested 
them in various aspects of Association work. By 1935, Mr. 
Adams reported that the Boston “Y”’ was co-operating with fifty- 
six churches, usually in the sponsorship of boys’ clubs.® 

Protestant ministers, traditionally interested in “Y” affairs, 
were natural partners in these early efforts to co-ordinate rec- 
reational activities. Church leaders, realizing that weekly serv- 
ices alone were of limited value in helping young members live 
daily lives in accordance with the Christian ethic, were glad 
to have the “Y” help them establish diversified, continuing club 
programs. As early as 1925 the Association felt it had won the 
recognition of “Christian churches and the community at large” 
as “a joint holding agency for equipment necessary to render 
certain desirable services . . . that individual churches and other 


# See above, pp. 40, 0boe: 

5 BD, March 7, 1916, June 13, 1916. 

6 B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1920-21, pp. 10-15; 
BD, March 25, 1935. 
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Christian organizations cannot alone provide.’ The holding 
company metaphor—how appropriate for 1925!—was an ac- 
curate characterization of the new Y.M.C.A. effort to combine 
personnel, facilities, and ideas for more effective service. 

‘The boys’ work program brought the Association into rela- 
tionships with other organizations. The “Y” recruited Boston 
University liberal arts and theology students and trained them 
as club leaders; medical students gave routine physical exam- 
inations of new members. High school boys in Boston, whether 
“Y” members or not, were offered gymnasium and swimming 
pool privileges on two afternoons each week. “Hi-Y” clubs drew 
their membership from the Latin, English, and Dorchester high 
schools.’ 

The Boston Hi-Y program confronted many problems, and 
it could not easily become so important a part of Association 
activities as it became in other cities. The cost of developing 
comprehensive coverage of high schools was one problem; the 
complicated educational structure of the city was another. Pa- 
rochial, private, and public schools gave Boston three separate 
school systems, and public schools in neighboring “bedroom 
suburbs” added a fourth for the metropolitan area. Public 
school policy in Boston, moreover, did not encourage the close 
co-operation of teachers with Y.M.C.A. leaders that provided 
an impetus to Hi-Y club development in some communities.’ 

Among the service features for boys was a “personal problems 
bureau,” created in 1922 and given this designation by 1925. 
The boys’ work secretary in charge helped members overcome 
difficulties in their home, school, or working situations.’° In 
1925 an expert in sex education joined this bureau, and soon 


7 Tbid. Concurrence in this view was indicated by a number of minis- 
ters who praised the Association’s co-operative efforts, among them Rev. 
Otis Rice of Trinity Church. HAB BM, February 5, 1931. 

8B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1923-24, p. 15; HAB 
BM, April 8, 1937. 

9B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1920-21, p. 15; inter- 
views with Messrs. Robert T. P. Storer, Gilbert H. Roehrig, and Norman 
H. Ludlow. 

10 B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1924-25, p. 21. Inter- 
viewing persons troubled by special problems had of course been a tra- 
ditional function of staff members. See the cases cited in AR 1918-1919 
(1919), pp. 6-7. 
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the Association collaborated with the Massachusetts Society for 
Social Hygiene to continue and to expand his work. 

Lester W. Dearborn, who was rapidly becoming a leading 
authority in the field of marriage counseling, worked part-time 
for both agencies, giving lectures and conferring with individ- 
uals. In 1934 the social hygiene organization undertook to spon- 
sor Dearborn’s work at the Association—for members and non- 
members—and the “Y” agreed to provide office space and cer- 
tain services. Social agencies throughout New England began 
to refer to Dearborn their clients who were contemplating di- 
vorce or were bewildered by other family problems. Couples 
recently married, or about to be married, sought information 
and advice. This badly needed, specialized service, still rendered 
in the centennial year, illustrated how two agencies might pool 
their resources to do what might be too costly for either alone.” 

The field of vocational guidance created extra-Association 
relationships of equal significance. During the 1920’s the Asso- 
ciation resumed occupational counseling along the lines sug- 
gested earlier by Parsons. Among the services provided were 
“round table’’ meetings of job seekers with representatives of 
leading Greater Boston industries.” During the depression, 
government agencies worked with the “Y” in vocational guid- 
ance. So high was community regard for the Association’s guid- 
ance and testing program that a great variety of organizations 
referred counselees to the Huntington Avenue branch. 
Y.M.C.A.’s as far away as Pittsfield were among them, in addi- 
tion to Commonwealth agencies, the Rotary Club, various New 
England colleges, churches, local institutions such as the Judge 
Baker Center, and business concerns in and near Boston.” 

Of the efforts to initiate bilateral co-operative arrangements, 
none seemed more promising to Association leaders than some 
form of combination with the two agencies that also served the 
youth of Boston. A growing Y.M.C.A. interest in “co-recreation”’ 
suggested sharing leadership and facilities with the Y.W.C.A. 
The Huntington Avenue branch adopted dancing, mixed 
“splash parties,’ discussion groups, hobby clubs, and informal 


11—Tnterview with Mr. Lester W. Dearborn. 
12 HAB BM, March 8, 1928. 
THAD BM, April 1l).1940. 
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education classes, all of which proved highly popular with par- 
ticipants of both sexes. The neighborhood branches expanded 
their programs to include girls. The Association’s 1937 consti- 
tution significantly substituted “‘any person” for “any young 
man” in the definition of membership eligibility, thus officially 
recognizing the 559 female members in 1936.14 

The entry of girls and women into “Y” activities led the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. to explore the possibilities of work- 
ing together. In 1930 a staff member of the latter agency was 
assigned to the Hyde Park branch acquired by the Association 
in 1929. Joint sponsorship of the program there did not prove 
satisfactory, however, and the Y.W.C.A. withdrew from the 
project after slightly more than a year. Apparently neither or- 
ganization had yet given sufficient throught to the nature of the 
services needed, and the dual leadership brought differences of 
opinion in an experimental field. Other co-operative activi- 
ties at the Huntington Avenue branch proved more successful: 
occasional dances and “socials,” and a “‘world outlook” pro- 
gram begun in 1945 as a study of the objectives of Association 
“world service.’’® 

Wartime conditions led to the development of Greenwood 
Youth Center in Dorchester. Begun late in 1943 as an Associa- 
tion project, Greenwood came under joint Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.CG.A. 
sponsorship in 1945. Greenwood Church leaders made possible 
the use of their community house for the program, which 
demonstrated a highly satisfactory pattern of co-operation be- 
tween a church and two youth agencies to fill an important 
community need.” 

Association leaders had long sought a basis for co-operative 
activities with the Young Men’s Christian Union. Just before 
World War I the Association had agreed to a plan for inter- 
changeable membership cards; it was voted down, however, by 
the Union members, because Association fees were somewhat 

14 BD, April 20, 1937; Yearbook, 1936, p. 108. 

15 BD, May 21, 1931, December 21, 1931; interviews with Messrs. Gil- 
bert H. Roehrig and Norman H. Ludlow. 

16 BD, January 22, 1945, October 29, 1945. 

17 Minutes, General Assembly, April 30, 1945; interview with Mr. War- 


ren Shumway, director of Greenwood Youth Center. For a further dis- 
cussion of Greenwood see below, p. 206. 
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higher.*® During the 1930’s several community surveys, includ- 
ing one made for the Greater Boston Community Council, one 
for the Association, and one for the Union, called either for 
consolidation of the two organizations, or for their co-opera- 
tive operation of a downtown center." 

These suggestions led, in 1938, to a downtown forum and a 
downtown counseling service. ‘The forums featured addresses 
by such persons as Governor Saltonstall, and the counseling 
service was operated by a specialist hired jointly by the two 
organizations. ‘The forums lasted until America’s entry into 
World War II, and the counseling service was maintained 
through the war period.” ‘The prospect of a more intimate con- 
nection was before both groups as each completed a century 
in Boston, a century which saw the disappearance of the re- 
ligious conflict which had given birth to two separate “young 
men’s Christian” societies. 


MULTILATERAL CO-OPERATION 


While the Association learned the advantages of jointly 
sponsored activities, a new city-wide co-ordinating body began 
its work. The Boston Council of Social Agencies was created 
late in 1920. The “Y” directors appropriated one hundred dol- 
lars to it, the first of their annual contributions, and authorized 
‘President Johnson, General Secretary Adams, and Chairman 
Sabin P. Sanger of the Finance Committee to determine the 
Association’s relationship to the Council.” 

The Community Council quickly established itself as an im- 


18 BD, May 4, 1915, March 17, 1916; Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union wiepori, VOl7, as, 7. 

19 Roy Sorenson, “Social and Health Agencies of Boston” (Greater Bos- 
ton Community Council study, MS, 1934), p. 48; Harold Bates, in his 1939 
“Report for the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union,’ suggested 
(pp. 44-46) a pooling of the resources of the two organizations in the 
operation of a downtown center. A similar recommendation had been 
made in the John Price Jones Corporation’s “Survey and Plan for Fund 
Raising for the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association,” August 31, 
[9ST p44). 

20 Typed reports, Downtown Forum, 1937-39 (General Secretary’s Office, 
B.Y.M.C.A.); BD, December 20, 1937, October 24, 1938, March 20, 1939, 
January 26, 1942; interview with Mr. Robert T. P. Storer. 

2 Dia oeprember 12, 1921 December 12,1921) November 13,,1922. 
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portant asset in the total social service effort. By providing the 
leaders of all agencies with a clearinghouse of information and 
ideas, by conducting studies of the welfare needs of neighbor- 
hoods, and by encouraging referrals of persons in need of par- 
ticular services to the appropriate organizations, the Council 
developed a community-wide sense of teamwork. 

Boston was slow to parallel the community council work with 
a consolidation of the financial canvasses of member agencies. 
In 1925 one critic called for Boston to emulate the two hun- 
dred-odd communities which had already taken this step, and 
predicted hopefully that “Boston will grumble but she will 
do it. And having done it, she will set up an enviable standard 
of accomplishment. ...’”” ‘The Chamber of Commerce urged 
such a scheme, and in 1923 President Johnson turned over to 
that body a list of Association contributors for use in their 
study of “the feasibility of a Financial Federation.” 

Meanwhile the Association continued to raise about 25 per 
cent of each year’s receipts by soliciting donations. Contribu- 
tion income rose to a peak of $126,913.26 in 1929, and then 
sank abruptly to $59,337.85 in 1932.% Revenue from other 
sources also declined; the dormitory was regularly unfilled for 
the first time in the history of the Huntington Avenue build- 
ing. Free temporary memberships were given to unemployed 
young men. Thorough economies reduced operating costs, but 
not enough to compensate for the loss in income. It thus became 
necessary to dip into permanent fund assets to the extent of 
more than two hundred thousand dollars during the five years 
prior to 1933. Without the handsome bequest of Charles A. 
Vialle in 1923, coming to nearly four hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($200,000 of which went to free the Association of mort- 
gage indebtedness on the Huntington Avenue building), the 
impact of the depression would have made the financial situa- 
tion even more desperate.” In 1939 a bequest of more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars from the estate of 
Stephen L. Bartlett highlighted a campaign to build up endow- 

22 Robert W. Kelso, “Benevolence—Boston Style,” Survey, LII (1924), 
343-346; Kelso, “Boston on the Brink,” Survey, LIII (1925), 209-212. 

23 BD, December 10, 1923. 


24 Annual Financial Summaries, B.Y.M.C.A., furnished by Miss J. Grace 
Lamont, Assistant Treasurer. 
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ment income.** Treasurer Louis A. Hunter called for a per- 
manent fund of one million dollars, a “‘barebones minimum’; 
but this was not achieved until after World War II.” 

In 1933 the Council of Social Agencies conducted the first of 
three “emergency campaigns,” in which the Association par- 
ticipated. The directors agreed to the proposal of President 
Abbott and General Secretary Adams in May, 1935, that the 
“Y” join the permanent “Community Federation of Boston.” 
Members of this organization, later renamed the Greater Bos- 
ton Community Fund, agreed neither to solicit donations for 
current operations nor to conduct capital campaigns without 
clearance with the Federation.” 

The Community Fund drives became more successful each 
year, and the Association’s share exceeded one hundred thou- 
sand dollars by 1937. Not until the war years did the figure 
equal that of the “Y” canvass of 1929, however, and the neces- 
sity of balancing each year’s budget proved a serious handicap 
for Association leaders who were expanding their work and 
assuming new financial burdens. 


Se we wb 


The co-operative impulse thus led the “Y” to form many new 
relationships, some formal and others informal, some bilateral 
and others multilateral, some to carry on activities and others 
to plan and finance them. They supplemented the simultaneous 
reorientation of the Association’s philosophy and purpose. “Y”’ 
leaders felt that the pre-World War I Association had become 
isolated from essential and “intimate contacts with churches, 
homes, schools, industries, and municipal officials dealing with 
boys and young men.’”? ‘Their corrective efforts have been 
described. It remains to observe what progress the Association 
made on its new course before war conditions again demanded 
the full attention of the nation and the Boston community. 


25 HAB BM, March 10, 1932, May 4, 1933; BD, September 10, 1923, 
December 15, 1924, April 30, 1934. 

26 BD, March 20, 1939, October 3, 1940. 

7B De uly 1071939: 

28 BD, November 21, 1932, March 11, 1935, May 3, 1935, January 13, 
1936. 

29 B.Y.M.C.A., Project Book, 1925. 
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ues World War I, Association leaders placed a new 
emphasis on the effort to understand the needs of the members. 
In order to provide more direct help in meeting those needs, 
they developed new activities and services, and they added more 
highly trained specialists to the program staff. ‘The Association 
must, they felt, be much more than “a place to go to.” 

Material goals were even more ambitious than those of the 
early years of the century. The “Y” planned an expansion of 
its facilities throughout Boston which would require nine mil- 
lion dollars. But the years that might have brought high hopes 
to their culmination instead brought depression and war and 
thus forced the postponement of costly schemes. 

Yet the period was one of achievement in spite of these dis- 
appointments. ‘The interwar period did not impose restrictive 
conditions on the effort to bring program emphasis into har- 
mony with new Association thinking, and the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
matured in three distinct ways. A successful pattern of neigh- 
borhood branch development was of high significance; changes 
in branch and city-wide activities gave the “Y” new meaning 
for more people; and the leaders managed to overcome the 
financial obstacles to a modernization of the Association’s facili- 
ties. 

THe “Y” In RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBORHOODS 


The relative ease with which the Boston Y.M.C.A. estab- 
lished its first community branch in Dorchester showed the 
practical advantage of new thinking over the older idea of rais- 
ing money for a building before commencing a program. 
During 1919 Association personnel enlisted the support of Dor- 
chester residents, formally established the “Dorchester Center 
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Community Branch,” and raised enough money to rent quar- 
ters and to employ a secretary. By February, 1920—after less 
than a year—Norman H. Ludlow had been secured to direct 
the branch. Ludlow’s experience as secretary of a community 
Y.M.C.A. in Lockport, New York, qualified him to develop the 
neighborhood relationships necessary to make the branch a 
success. He continued in his post for thirty years.’ 

The branch headquarters, after several moves, was estab- 
lished in a Washington Street building near Codman Square in 
1925. In 1939 the Association purchased “Y-Land,” an aban- 
doned elevated railway station area at 776 Washington Street. 
Hundreds of early members earned their fees (and developed 
a significant proprietary interest in the project) by assisting in 
the improvement and landscaping of the property. A contem- 
plated building campaign was delayed by World War II, but a 
temporary structure was erected, and the branch at least had 
adequate facilities for outdoor recreation, subject always to the 
veto power of temperamental New England skies.’ 

It is instructive to compare the Dorchester Center Com- 
munity branch with the Charlestown effort of 1890-1904.* 
Materially less imposing, lacking a building and gymnasium, 
directed at first by a staff of one secretary (an additional Charles- 
town cost had been the salary of a physical director), the Dor- 
chester unit nevertheless succeeded and grew where the earlier 
effort had failed. The major reason was the community-wide 
co-operation of parents, school officials and teachers, social 
agency and church leaders in the work of the Dorchester branch. 
The Dorchester leaders thus benefited from two new assets. 

In the first place, the use of school and church facilities partially 
compensated for the lack of an Association building. Second, 
and more fundamental, Dorchester residents came to look upon 
the branch as something belonging to them, and they took in- 
tensive interest in its welfare. As early as 1923 local citizens, 


1 Lawrence F. Berry, “Dorchester Branch Y.M.C.A. and Its 90 Year Old 
Boston Parent,” Dorchester Beacon, March 13, 1942 to April 10, 1942 (five 
installments). 

2 Ibid.; BD, October 24, 1938, March 20, 1939, September 25, 1939. Ad- 
ditional property was added to this lot in 1942. BD, May 24, 1942, Septem- 
berezoes9e2. 

3 See above, pp. 129-132. 
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representing many different community agencies, secured the 
use of camp property in the Blue Hills reservation of the Met- 
ropolitan District Commission. Forming a “Camp Dorchester 
Association,” they proceeded to develop a summer camp for 
boys. Fifteen years later, arrangements were made for the use 
of a near-by site during a portion of each summer, with “Camp 
Dee” for girls as the result.‘ 

‘The Association program in Dorchester featured clubs, ath- 
letics, and supervised craft work. The acquisition of “Y-Land” 
led to a twofold expansion of membership; both girls and chil- 
dren were attracted by the outdoor activities provided there. 
A day camp for children was operated during hot summer 
months. ‘The Dorchester branch showed the Boston Association 
at its highest degree of adaptability to local needs.* 

In a new approach to the goal of adequately serving the 
Negroes of Boston, the “Y” temporarily operated a second 
neighborhood unit. Matthew W. Bullock, a prominent Negro, 
active in the work of the Urban League, helped the Associa- 
tion inaugurate in 1920 a program for residents of the South 
End-Roxbury Negro community. Activities were successfully 
conducted for two years under the direction of a Negro secre- 
tary, Benjamin F. Seldon. After Seldon’s resignation the work 
was discontinued, partly as an economy measure and partly to 
avoid a segregated program. A new South End-Roxbury project 
was commenced two decades later, however, but on an inter- 
racial basis.® 

Lateryuinethe 1920’s#anwexistine “YMG A Sine tivde Rar 
founded in 1885, sought to become a branch of the Boston Asso- 
ciation. In 1911 the city limits of Boston had been extended to 
include that suburb, so a merger of the two units was long 
overdue. The Hyde Park leaders were in financial difficulty, 
and it was hoped that a remodeling of their building would 
increase membership and income. If the Boston “Y” would 
give needed help, it would in turn receive, in this fully devel- 

4 Berry, loc. cit.; BD, November 29, 1943; interview with Mr. Warren 
Shumway. 

5 Interview with Mr. Norman H. Ludlow. 

6 B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1920-21, pp. 35-36; 


Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1921-22, pp. 13-14, 34; interview with 
Mr. Gilbert H. Roehrig. 
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THE HYDE PARK BRANCH BUILDING 


oped unit, an important addition to its contemplated metro- 
politan branch network.’ 

For these reasons the union was speedily accomplished. ‘Title 
to the Hyde Park Association property was transferred to the 
Boston Y.M.C.A. in 1929, and by October of the following 
year the alteration and expansion of the old building (original- 
ly constructed in 1902) had been completed.’ ‘The Hyde Park 
branch, like that in Dorchester, was closely related to churches 
and schools in the area. 

Meanwhile a new relationship between the Boston Associa- 
tion and the Army-Navy Y.M.C.A. in Charlestown was estab- 
lished. The latter was a unit of the nation-wide army and navy 
program, its finances separate from those of the Boston Asso- 
ciation, and its leaders under the supervision of the New York 
headquarters of the American Associations. A building expan- 
sion carried out in 1923-24 was made possible by a grant from 
the National War Work Council, which body had surplus funds 
in its treasury after World War I.? 

Like Northeastern, the Army-Navy “Y’ was considered an 

7 BD, September 17, 1928; interview with Mr. Norman H. Ludlow. 


8 BD, May 6, 1929, October 14, 1929, November 10, 1930. 
9B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1923-24, pp: 14, 23-29, 
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“affiliated” branch of the Boston Association, and for practical 
purposes a close working relationship was maintained, chiefly 
through the membership of President Johnson and General 
Secretary Adams on the organization’s managing council. After 
armed services economies in the early 1930’s reduced the de- 
mand for the Charlestown plant, the formation of a City Square 
civilian branch which would share the building was proposed. 
This was effected in 1935, and with the transfer of the railroad 
branch headquarters to Charlestown, this building came to 
house three separate Association units.’ The original railroad 
branch building had been destroyed by fire in 1920, and rented 
quarters in the North End since that time had not proved sat- 
isfactory.™ | 

The General Assembly created in 1937 included representa- 
tives of each of these three branches, thus bringing the Army- 
Navy “Y” itself into a closer organic relationship with the Bos- 
ton Association. This three-way occupation of a building de- 
signed for a single, specialized purpose created new difficulties. 
Most of the City Square branch work was with boys; special 
facilities, segregated from the senior members’ area, had been 
found necessary in most “Y” efforts to supervise energetic, often 
mischievous lads. ‘The arrangement, accordingly, was not a per- 
manent solution of the plant requirements of all.three branches, 
which became especially clear when war conditions again in- 
creased the demand of the armed services program upon the 
building.” 

‘THE ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 


Branch extension as such was less important than the 
changing nature of “Y” activities. Boys’ work illustrated the 
new ideas most strikingly. Boston Association literature of this 
period offered repeated suggestions of ways to foster the de- 
velopment of character. The life of an adolescent in twentieth- 
century society, “Y’ spokesmen asserted, was one of meaning- 
less compartmentalization. Home, school, church, social agen- 
cies, and business (in the case of employed boys) seemed in 


10 BD, October 18, 1934, January 14, 1935, March 11, 1935. 

11 B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1920-21, pp. 29-30. 

12 BD, April 20, 1937; interview with Mr. Roland F, Adams, Executive 
Secretary of the Charlestown unit. 
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competition with each other for the time and loyalties of the 
teen-age lad. Even the Association, in spite of the undenied 
merits of its fourfold program, did not adequately integrate the 
spiritual, mental, physical, and social activities.” 

The Boston Association turned to constructive programs with 
small groups.* Association boys’ clubs represented three age 
categories within the junior membership range of twelve to 
twenty years. The majority of these clubs were Sunday School 
groups, but other sources were tapped as well. Corner gangs 
became “Y” clubs; their members, encouraged to make an 
“early commitment to a great compelling purpose,” rejected 
the idle pastimes that led to delinquency. Working boys, con- 
nected neither with schools nor with some church participating 
in the program, were similarly enrolled in “employed boys’ 
brotherhoods.” So wide was the range of boys thus brought into 
the “Y” that the Association staff added separate secretaries for 
the supervision of group work with employed boys, high school 
boys, and younger boys. ‘Ihe Huntington Avenue branch boys’ 
division had its own physical director, who related exercise and 
athletics to other teen-age activities.” 

The program characterized as “Christian Citizenship Train- 
ing,’ was an adaptation of a nation-wide Y.M.C.A. pattern. 
Counselors, who worked with a club over a long period, came 
to know the needs and problems of individual members, and 
conferred where necessary with parents, pastors, and teachers. 
Sex education lectures and individual conferences dealt with 
one of the most important problems of boys reaching puberty 
with no information, often with harmful misinformation, about 
the process of reaching physical maturity." 

In these various ways the “Y” entered into the daily lives 
and normal relationships of its young members, and rejected 
the earlier mass gymnasium classes, devotional services, and 


13 For a discussion of these problems as they affected the Y.M.C.A. move- 
ment see Owen E. Pence, The Y.M.C.A. and Social Need (New York: 
Association Press, 1939), pp. 243-245. 

a NMA. projects BOOK 1 925; 

1 B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1921-22, pp. 33, 36; 
Outlook, Midseason Number, 1921-22, pp. 15-16; Outlook, Boys’ Work 
Number, 1922-23, pp. 3-4. 

16 Interviews with Messrs. Gilbert H. Roehrig and Lester W. Dearborn, 
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gala outings, which had merely kept boys “‘off the street.” Since 
the development of the new program, asserted the Association 
in 1946, ““Y Boys have been teaching each other how to live on 
the street and at home and at school and at work.’ In 1938 
the boys’ clubs of all branches, then numbering one hundred 
and twenty-five, with an approximate membership of two 
thousand, were federated into the “Y Boy Associates” through 
this organization.’® 

The selection of a career was one of the most fundamental 
problems faced by Association members of school age. The 
pioneer work in vocational guidance under Frank Parsons had 
carried into the years after Parsons’ death, but by the early 
1920’s the Association had largely reverted to the nineteenth- 
century effort simply to place candidates in some job. Associa- 
tion leaders, consulting Professor Ernest R. Groves of the Bos- 
ton University sociology department and other prominent 
specialists, set out to change the emphasis to guidance in the 
choice of a career, and only secondarily to placement as such. 
Out of this impulse grew one of the Association’s most signifi- 
cant services, not restricted to high school boys but extended to 
college students and to other young men.” 

In the spring of 1922 the Huntington Avenue branch board 
voted to discontinue the old employment office—the city had 
other placement bureaus which rendered theirs superfluous, they 
declared—and to inaugurate a department of vocational guid- 
ance.” ‘The project was in an experimental stage for several 
years, with changing designations and organizational structure. 
The leading volunteer participant was Professor Groves him- 
self, who worked with the city-wide staff and gave two evenings 
each week to guidance and to the training of counselors.” 

17 B.Y.M.C.A., The Story of an Era, 1920-1946, p. 12. 

18 This action had been voted at the 1936 annual meeting. See BD, 
February 15, 1937, October 24, 1938. President Storer reported in the 
spring of 1940 that 4,861 boys had enrolled in the Y Boy Associates pro- 
gram for the season then ending. Minutes, General Assembly, April 23, 
1940. 

19 Interview with Mr. Gilbert H. Roehrig. 

20 Minutes, HAB Committee of Management, May 2, 1922, September 
ew 192 2: 

21 Harold Treash, ‘““Vocational Guidance in the Boston Y.M.C.A.,” De- 
cember, 1945 (typewritten report); interview with Mr, Gilbert H, Roehrig. 
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Finally, in 1927, an experienced director was found in Wil- 
liam J. Riley, who had worked in various eastern cities in the 
field of the vocational rehabilitation of veterans. Riley systema- 
tized and expanded the work, so that by the time of the de- 
pression the “Y” could offer an efficient service to a large con- 
stituency. Riley’s first step was the introduction of a testing 
program which would enable the Association more correctly 
to advise men about their field of greatest promise. Dr. Fred- 
erick Lyman Wells, who had done pioneer work in testing, as- 
sisted Riley in the administration of a series of six vocational 
aptitude tests, as well as such general intelligence tests as were 
then in use.” 

No sooner had the guidance service proved its merits, both 
to Association members and to employers who welcomed its 
recommended candidates, than the depression forced Riley and 
his staff to shift their emphasis. Job applicants, however well 
qualified, were fortunate to find any work, and one of the de- 
partment’s goals became the maintenance of morale during 
months and even years of unemployment. So numerous were 
appeals to the bureau that candidates were grouped into classes, 
in order that a larger number might be served. ‘To compensate 
for the resulting lack of contact with staff members, a large 
number of volunteers were enlisted to “sponsor’’ jobless indi- 
viduals. The function of these businessmen and teachers and 
ministers was to give their clients a feeling that someone was 
taking a direct interest in them, and, where possible, to make 
job contacts. In 1939 Roland Darling, who had already won 
nation-wide acclaim for his development of “‘forty-plus” clubs 
of older unemployed men, joined the Association staff to or- 
ganize similar groups of younger persons. ‘The “Job Hunters” 
—sixty to a group—engaged in co-operative study of fields with 
possible openings and shared such details as what time of day to 
apply. Above all, they found jobs quickly, often after months 
of fruitless individual effort.” 

22,W. J. Riley, “Job Counseling Service of the Huntington Avenue 
Branch of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association,’ Education, 
LV (1934-35), 141-146; HAB BM, October 6, 1927. 

23 HAB BM, December 10, 1931, February 4, 1932, December 8, 1932; 


Roland Darling, “The Job Hunters Look Toward the Future,’ Septem- 
ber 5, 1941 (report, typewritten, to the HAB executive secretary). A news 
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‘The Association’s co-operative philosophy had one of its most 
effective applications in the field of vocational guidance. The 
department’s facilities were made available to other social 
agencies in Boston, whose leaders worked with the Association 
in finding jobs for all. Directors of New England C.C.C. units 
were invited to refer men to the Association for help in the 
selection of a career.** The National Youth Administration, 
soon after its formation in 1935, began a co-operative program 
with the Boston Association, whereby groups of fifty unem- 
ployed young men were given three months’ work on N.Y.A. 
projects. ‘he pay was low—only twenty-five dollars per month 
—but it was far better than idleness, and the participants were 
tested and advised in the choice of a career; where possible, 
they were placed in jobs. Federal and state employment serv- 
ices participated in this work. Of the first group of fifty, more 
than half had been employed within a few months. A later ar- 
rangement made the bureau an advisory agency for other 
N.Y.A. projects in the vicinity.” 

With the end of the depression, the Vocational Guidance De- 
partment, renamed the Occupational Services Program, was 
kept as an Association feature for both nonmembers and mem- 
bers, the former being charged at a higher rate. Referrals to the 
bureau from other Y.M.C.A.’s throughout New England, from 
colleges, and from leading corporations, attested to the quality 
of the service, now under the direction of A. Karl Roehrig, the 
son of one of those who helped bring it into being.” 

The Association renewed its interest in informal education 
by establishing the “Association School” in the Huntington 


account aroused enough interest in the Job Hunters to bring one thousand 
applicants for membership in ten days. Boston Herald, December 31, 
1939; HAB BM, January 11, 1940. See John M. Brewer, History of Vo- 
cational Guidance (New York: Harper & Bros., 1942), p. 165. 

24 FAB BM, October 8, 1936. Earlier, Frank Palmer Speare had_ be- 
come an advisor to the educational director of the New England C.C.C. 
camps. HAB BM, May 11, 1934. 

25 HAB BM, January 9, 1936, March 12, 1936, May 7, 1936, October 
14, 1937; Minutes, Vocational Guidance Committee, HAB, April 16, 1936, 
February 12, 1937. For a general discussion of N.Y.A., see Dixon Wecter, 
The Age of the Great Depression, 1929-1941 (“A History of American Life,” 
Vol. XIII [New York: Macmillan Co., 1948]), pp. 187-188. 

26 BD, January 27, 1947; interview with Mr, A. Karl Roehrig. 
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Avenue Branch in 1936.27 More avocational in nature than the 
old Evening Institute courses, the school offered weekly ses- 
sions in such subjects as “Getting Along with Other People,” 
“My City—lIts People, Problems, and Politics,’ and ‘““Are You 
in the Right Jobe” Lester W. Dearborn brought his recognized 
authority to a course on marriage. Later additions to the cur- 
riculum were square dancing, photography, current affairs, and 
other elements of “modern living.’’8 

Other activities were continuations of what had been estab- 
lished before World War I. The Boston and Newton Associa- 
tions worked together each year to raise money for the World 
Service work of the national “Y” movement. College work was 
revived with the establishment of an Association branch at Bos- 
ton University. Religious extension featured a “Morning 
Watch” radio service in which the Associations of Greater Bos- 
ton joined in the sponsorship of devotions led by various min- 
isters.”? 


IMPROVED FACILITIES 


The physical plant of the “Y” did not expand rapidly enough 
to keep pace with the growth in membership. Branch develop- 
ment as already described took the Association program to the 
residents of several new areas. In the field of camping and in 
that of activities at the Huntington Avenue building—whether 
conducted as branch or as city-wide operations—the leaders of 
these years also sought to realize ambitious goals. 

Sandy Island Camp, founded in 1899, was a young men’s 
camp. Boys’ work leaders were determined that the growing 
teen-age membership should also have the opportunity of a 
camp experience. ‘To this end, the directors in 1922 purchased a 
site on Monponsett Pond, near Halifax, Massachusetts. A ten- 
week season at Camp Ousamequin drew an enrollment of 118 
the first year, most of the boys staying for two weeks. This was 


27 HAB BM, January 9, 1936, March 12, 1936, October 8, 1936. A group 
of courses offered in 1930-31 had not been sta iets HAB BM, October 
Oi vs0. 

28 See a favorable notice of this program in Education, LVII (1936-37), 
£52. 

#9 B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1924-25, pp. 31-32; 
HAB, Annual Report, 1928. 
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operated as a medium-priced camp, and the Association pro- 
vided subsidies for boys unable to pay the fees.*° 

North Woods Camp was established in 1929. The directors 
had considered making Sandy Island a boys’ camp when they 
discovered that Ousamequin could not meet the teen-age de- 
mand for a summer camping experience. Sandy Island “alumni” 
protested, however, and President Storer suggested that the 
Association purchase a new site on the east shore of Lake 
Winnepesaukee. North Woods was established on this site as 
a camp offering somewhat more elaborate facilities and a more 
extensive program than Ousamequin, and charging comparably 
higher fees.** 

For brief outings near Boston the Association purchased a 
ninety-five acre property in Waltham in 1937. It was named 
Cabot Reservation in honor of its former owner, Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, a distinguished doctor and social worker. The Hunt- 
ington Avenue branch later secured a site for an “Outing Club” 
cabin in the Blue Hills Reservation.” 

The 1937 constitution created a separate camping “branch” 
of the Association, with its own staff and volunteer leaders. The 
Camp Dorchester Association turned over operation of its 
camp to this branch ten years later, although its sister, Camp 
Dee, was kept as a Dorchester project, under the supervision 
of a women’s council. During 1941 more than one thousand 
campers attended Boston “Y” camps, not counting the thou- 
sands of participants in overnight outings during spring, sum- 
mer, and fall months at Cabot Reservation and at the Outing 
Club cabin. One of the Association’s most successful “‘co-recrea- 
tion” features was the opening of Sandy Island Camp to girls 
and family groups during a part of each season.* 

The Huntington Avenue building seemed obsolete by the 
late 1920’s, and Association leaders felt that they should ac- 
quire a new structure in a new location. ‘The building was 


30 B.Y.M.C.A., Outlook, Annual Review Number, 1922-23, pp. 25-26. 

31 BD, October 18, 1926, November 15, 1926, September 19, 1927, No- 
vember 14, 1927, December 12, 1927, October 14, 1929. 

32 HAB BM, December 4, 1930; BD, May 24, 1937, June 8, 1937. Addi- 
tions to the Cabot Reservation property were later made. 

33 BD, September 29, 1941, January 27, 1947; interviews with Messrs. 
Norman H. Ludlow and Edwin C. Johnson. 
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more than a mile from downtown Boston, and therefore not 
readily accessible for members employed in the business dis- 
trict. The Back Bay area, dominated by schools, hospitals, a 
large public park area, and such institutions as Symphony Hall 
and the Museum of Fine Arts, did not lend itself to the develop- 
ment of a neighborhood “Y” program, although the Association 
was ideally situated for great numbers of students. 

Accordingly it was proposed that the Boston Y.M.C.A. move 
its main headquarters downtown, possibly making the old 
building available to Northeastern, already in great need of ad- 
ditional classroom and laboratory space.*! But a fund-raising 
campaign, proposed in 1931, was clearly not feasible, and pro- 
longed depression conditions caused the project to be all but 
forgotten. 

Finally, in 1940, the directors adopted the alternate scheme 
of a complete modification of the Huntington Avenue build- 
ing, which the “Y” would keep as its main headquarters. A rep- 
resentative of the National Council’s “Building Bureau”’ rec- 
ommended modifications to cost approximately $165,000. 
What had been the boys’ division became a seriously needed, 
enlarged library for Northeastern. The east wing, adjoining the 
New England Conservatory of Music, became the boys’ division. 
Other contemplated improvements included an enlarged gym- 
nasium, a new library for members, and modifications in office 
facilities. 

A special branch committee urged the directors to go ahead 
even when the contractor’s estimate, twice as high as expected, 
brought a “‘distinct shock.’ Nor was this the last disturbing 
discovery; work had already begun when it became apparent 
that unanticipated structural problems would bring the cost 
to more than four hundred and fifty thousand dollars—nearly 
half as much as the original cost of the structure. The direc- 
tors, somewhat bewildered, voted final approval as the only 
practical step “under all the circumstances, particularly in view 
of the fact that the existing building had been to a considerable 
extent demolished.’ 

84 BD, May 21, 1931. 

35 BD, April 29, 1940, May 18, 1940. 

36 Minutes, HAB Building Committee, June 24, 1940; BD, October 3, 
1940, November 5, 1940, September 28, 1942. 
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Perhaps it was unfortunate that cost estimates were not more 
realistic; even after the completion of this project, improve- 
ments were still needed. Within six years the directors took up 
the problem of adding more dormitory space and enlarging 
the restaurant—both were important as revenue-bringing facil- 
ities—and of providing more adequate accommodations for 
young adults. Nevertheless, the modification, fortunately com- 
pleted two months before Pearl Harbor, enabled the “Y” to 
render more efficient service during World War II.*7 
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Thus the Association made the best of a difficult situation 
during the depression years. Most spokesmen agreed that the 
late 1920’s had been a time of missed opportunities. ‘The nine 
million dollar program envisioned in 1925 was perhaps an ex- 
travagant dream. Yet other Y.M.C.A.’s took advantage of pros- 
perity by holding major campaigns which enabled them to erect 
new structures.** An aggressive capital funds drive soon after 
V-J day showed the Boston leaders’ determination not again to 
risk the consequences of postponing money-raising efforts. 

The period between wars was a distinguished one in the his- 
tory of the Boston Y.M.C.A. The emergence of a new philos- 
ophy, the development of co-operative techniques, and the ex- 
pansion of many aspects of the program made the “Y”’ stronger 
and more adaptable. Those achievements helped the Associa- 
tion serve a nation at war. 


37 BD, September 29, 1941. 

38 The “great building movement” of 1924-29 brought capital gifts of 
nine to eleven million dollars each year to the Associations of America. 
See Yearbook, 1941, pp. 62-63. 
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ies Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, brought the United States into World War II. ‘Ten years 
and twenty-two days later the Boston Y.M.C.A. reached the end 
of its first century. The “Y” sought once again, during this 
troubled decade, to adapt itself to the changing needs of youth. 
The war measured the physical and spiritual qualities of young 
men and young women in uniform, as well as the willingness 
of those on the home front to underwrite the military effort by 
their selfless devotion to the cause of victory. The postwar 
period, offering no respite, revealed the difficulty of achieving 
a durable peace. 

The Association modified its program during the war; after 
V-J day it began to expand its facilities in order more effectively 
to pursue the “Y” objectives. ‘The rising costs after the war, 
and the high taxes upon the incomes of those whose contribu- 
tions were needed to help pay those costs, were serious ob- 
stacles confronting the Y.M.C.A. and all private social agen- 
cies. Yet it was more urgent than ever to help young people 
prepare themselves for responsible leadership. 


AmiIp GLOBAL WAR 


The First World War had ended one period in Boston Asso- 
ciation history. The conflict of 1941-45 completed another; it 
interrupted the development of the “Y” program, and it called 
upon General Secretary Wilman Adams, as George Mehaffey, 
his predecessor, had done, to direct war service activities as the 
last assignment of a quarter-century with the Association. 

In a deeper sense, however, the struggle against the Axis 
powers was a beginning, and had a better precedent in the 
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Civil War, when innovations in methods and thinking had 
helped the Association set its course after the restoration of 
peace.’ World War II was clearly a formative period for the 
Boston Y.M.C.A. Certain of the trends observable in the cen- 
tennial year had their origin in wartime activities; others, while 
begun in the twenties and thirties, were stimulated by the ef- 
fort to meet social needs caused or intensified by the war. 

By December, 1941, a commission appointed by the General 
Assembly had been working for more than a year under Pro- 
fessor Warren Seyfert of the Harvard Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation on recommendations for better Association service to 
youth. Their deliberations had been influenced by the war in 
Europe and the increasing likelihood of American involve- 
ment, and more immediately by the nation’s first peacetime 
draft, adopted as they began their study in the early fall of 1940. 
‘Thus the American entry into the conflict did not take the Asso- 
ciation unawares, and the Seyfert Commission’s report early in 
1942 was a comprehensive statement of wartime policy.’ 

The commission urged three categories of effort: the develop- 
ment of services for the armed forces; the physical condition- 
ing and maintenance of the morale of civilians; and attention 
to the needs of younger boys and girls—too young to fight, but 
growing up under wartime conditions, many of them left to 
their own devices by parents engaged in war work. This final 
field of concentration made the war situation a constructive 
force for the Association, and started programs which continued 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

Existing facilities were promptly made available for service 
personnel. The Huntington Avenue branch managers followed 
the World War I precedent of offering free membership to 
men of the armed forces. A “Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Committee” 
sponsored activities at that branch for men in uniform. ‘To 
make possible more efficient operation of the armed services 
and civilian programs at the overcrowded Charlestown build- 
ing, the managing boards of the City Square branch and the 


1See above, pp. 44-46. 

2 Seyfert Commission reports, in BD, March 23, 1942, and Minutes, 
General Assembly, May 4, 1942. 

3 HAB BM, January 8, 1942, June 18, 1942. 
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“affliated” Army-Navy Association reorganized themselves as 
one body in January, 1942.‘ 

The United Service Organizations, Incorporated, was the na- 
tional authority supervising recreational facilities for members 
of the armed forces, provided by the Y.M.C.A.’s and by local 
units of the other member organizations: the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, the National Catholic Community Service, the 
National Traveler’s Aid Association, the Salvation Army, and 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion.’ President Storer, who became the Massachusetts chair- 
man of U.S.O., underscored the need for full Boston “Y”’ par- 
ticipation in service to members of the armed forces. 

These enthusiasms, and the recognized primary importance 
of Y.M.C.A. work in direct connection with the war effort, 
might well have led to suspension of certain features of the 
normal program of the Boston Association. Instead, its leaders 
properly realized that welfare activities on the home front were 
even more important in time of total war than under normal 
circumstances. ‘The depression, bringing a response to one 
crisis, had taught “Y” leaders to think first in terms of com- 
munity need, and only then to take up the matter of obstacles. 

Thus summer camping was held to be no peacetime luxury, 
but an experience all the more essential, whether for older 
boys about to be drafted, for younger boys emotionally dis- 
turbed by the war’s effect on family relationships, or for the 
girls and young women who were now included in the camp- 
ing program. Sandy Island, which had been operated for a 
decade as a co-educational camp for a part of each season, was 
in 1942 put on this basis for the entire summer—and so it has 
remained ever since. ‘The boys’ camps—North Woods, Ousame- 
quin, and Dorchester—and Camp Dee for girls continued 
through the war period, with financial aid provided for camp- 
ers from low-income families. Full use was made of Cabot Res- 


4BD, January 26, 1942. For the development of the Charlestown “Y” 
unit since World War I see above, pp. 345-347. 

5 For accounts of the formation and activities of U.S.O., see Yearbook, 
1940, p. 40; Yearbook, 1941, pp. 117-135; Ray Johns and others, ““The Ex- 
perience of the United Service Organizations and Social Work Practice,” 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1944 (New York, 
1944) 2ppel93-207. 
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-ervation, as well as the Huntington Avenue branch’s Outing 
Club cabin. Occasional informal outings were arranged by sev- 
eral branches at other camp sites.® 

An expansion of boys’ and girls’ activities into new neigh- 
borhood areas took place during the summer months. By 1943 
three “Y” secretaries and two part-time assistants were conduct- 
ing programs in the Allston-Brighton area, West Roxbury, and 
Roslindale. These projects, co-operative in nature, used the 
facilities of churches, park areas, and public school athletic 
fields. Baseball leagues and other team sports attracted older 
boys, while playground activities drew their younger brothers 
and sisters.” 

This work won the hearty endorsement of the Council of 
Social Agencies. That body’s Wartime Recreation Committee, 
headed by Association boys’ work director MacCormick, made 
allocations to settlement houses and youth agencies for specific 
projects throughout Boston. ‘The three “Y” extension programs 
were subsidized in 1944, and it thus became possible to con- 
tinue them into the winter months. Twenty group programs 
were reported in the three areas just mentioned during the 
1944-45 season.® . 

Existing “Y’ branches conducted other activities sponsored 
by the Community Council. Allocations were made to the Dor- 
chester branch for a supplemental recreational program, and 
to Hyde Park for an extension service in Readville.? ‘The most 
significant venture drawing the Association into a co-operative 
relationship was made possible by a four thousand dollar Coun- 
cil subsidy for the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. to operate Green- 
wood Youth Center during the first six months of 1945. So 
successful was joint sponsorship that the Council’s financial 
support was continued until June, 1946, after which the two 
operating agencies agreed to continue the work indefinitely.” 

An effort to commence interracial activities, begun during 


6 BD, September 28, 1942; interview with Mr. Edwin C. Johnson, Boys’ 
Work and Camping Secretary. 

i BD july 12, 1943, September 27,1943. 

8 BD, September 25, 1944, January 22, 1945; Minutes, General Assembly, 
April.30, 1945. 

9 BD, January 22, 1945. 

10 Tbid.; BD, June 20, 1946; interview with Mr. Warren Shumway. 
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the war period, led to the establishment of a new community 
program just after the war. A committee of General Assembly 
members began in 1944 the consideration of a fuller service for 
the Negroes and whites in the South End-Roxbury area. Arthur 
W. Hardy, a member of the National Council staff, journeyed 
to Boston to help Adams and the board plan their procedure, 
which included discussions with an interracial committee of 
residents of the district. By the summer of 1946 a program was 
under way, supervised temporarily by the boys’ work staff which 
had conducted most of the wartime neighborhood programs. 
The chief activities were games, with some teams made up of 
Negroes, others of Negro and white boys. The provision of an 
interracial program, rather than one for Negroes exclusively, 
was in harmony with the Association’s effort to build better 
intergroup relationships, and prevented a recurrence of the 
earlier suspicion that a branch exclusively for Negroes might 
lead eventually to their exclusion from the Huntington Avenue 
building.” | 

Thus war needs brought an improvisation of methods which 
the Association and co-operating agencies had been slow to 
adopt in time of peace. By V-J Day the Boston Y.M.C.A. had 
become more skilled in the techniques of rendering significant 
community service. 


POSTWAR LEADERS 


Within three years, the Association lost through retirement 
the staff members who had rejuvenated its program and its 
philosophy after the armistice of 1918. Wilman Adams reached 
the retirement age early in 1946. Clifford K. Brown, the Hunt- 
ington Avenue branch executive secretary, died at about the 
same time; it was appropriately decided to dedicate the newly 
completed branch chapel to his memory. Gilbert Roehrig re- 
tired in 1947, and William MacCormick resigned his boys’ 
work secretaryship in the following year to become chairman of 
the Massachusetts Youth Service Board. Clarence Beasley, Nor- 
man Ludlow, and Frederick Watson retired in 1949. 

These men, who had broken more than one Association tra- 

aeRO May co, 1944, March +26, 1945,-October 297 1945, ‘April 9) 1946, 


September 30, 1946; Minutes, Executive Committee, February 12, 1945. 
12 See above, pp. 156-157. 
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dition in their greater concern for its growth, thus turned the 
organization over to a staff of newcomers, free to make equally 
radical changes. The directors, too, felt that the ‘“Y” should 
not be dominated by veterans; one of them resigned in order 
to make room for a “younger man who will be able to give the 
time and energy that the new administration both needs and 
deserves. * 


ROBERT T. P. STORER RAY JOHNS 


It was a tribute to the personnel of the interwar period, how- 
ever, that the new “Y” leadership did not discard their ideas. 
Indeed, the basic community needs which they had identified 
and toward which they had directed Association activities con- 
tinued after World War II to call for such Y.M.C.A. efforts as 
a more adequate branch coverage of neighborhood areas, a 
fuller development of “purpose” programs for small groups 
of members, improved co-operative relationships, and a broad 
religious philosophy. 

13 BD, November 5, 1946. 
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The new general secretary, elected by the directors early in 
1946, brought new abilities to the Boston Association. Ray 
Johns had held a number of Y.M.C.A. staff positions and he 
had also participated in the work of social organizations outside 
the Association movement. Through teaching, writing, and 
holding positions of high responsibility he had won national 
recognition in the social work field. 

A graduate of George Williams College, Johns engaged in 
graduate study in social work at the Universities of Chicago and 
Michigan. For fourteen years a member of the state Y.M.C.A. 
staff of Michigan, he also served as a staff member of the Detroit 
Council of Social Agencies, and helped conduct that Council’s 
survey of member organizations. After four years on the 
Y.M.C.A. National Council Staff, Johns became National Di- 
rector of Operations for the United Service Organizations. 
During the later wartime years he completed a doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia University, published under the title 
“The Co-operative Process Among National Social Agencies.” 
This thoughtful study made him a particularly appropriate 
choice for the Boston Association, which had been developing 
local co-operative relationships for two decades. Anxious to 
turn from a career of supervising social service activities over 
large areas to the intimate relationships of a local community, 
Ray Johns accepted the unique challenge of directing Y.M.C.A. 
work in Boston.”* 

During the next five years a new and promising staff of ex- 
ecutive leaders became Johns‘ co-workers. Most of them were 
young enough—the average secretarial age was thirty-five in 
1949—that the Association might hope for integrated leader- 
ship over a period approaching the duration of Mehaffey’s and 
Adams’ secretaryships. Johns noted with gratification in the fall 
of 1950 that they were beginning to achieve the sort of team- 
work he thought necessary to work effectively toward long-range 
goals.¥ 


14’This discussion is based upon interviews with Owen E. Pence, Robert 
T. P. Storer, and Ray Johns. 

15 Remarks at conclusion of Boston Y.M.C.A. Staff Conference, Camp 
North Woods, September 8-10, 1950. 
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‘THE SuRVEY OF Boston SocIAL AGENCIES 


A Greater Boston Community Survey, proposed in 1946 and 
conducted over the next three years, was appropriately timed. 
For all agencies financed, in whole or in part, by annual “Red 
Feather” drives, the Survey came as postwar goals were receiving 
study. By engaging in a preliminary self-study the new Associa- 
tion staff members evaluated the “Y” program and developed 
fresh viewpoints before they became too accustomed to existing 
concepts. 

‘The Survey, a useful product of the co-operative thinking 
and planning long done by agencies represented in the Com- 
munity Council, was based upon the important assumption that 


whatever the source of funds and whatever the auspices of such 
agencies, they are engaged on a common task for the benefit of all 
the people and the services they render should be viewed as parts 
of a unified program.” 


Its purposes were to eliminate cases of overlapping work by 
participating agencies, to discover existing needs which no 
group was meeting, and to provide a guide for future Com- 
munity Fund allocations. 

The Recreation and Group Work Services report praised 
Boston, “the very cradle of ‘firsts,’ ”’ for the “creative thinking 
and dynamic leadership” of nineteenth-century pioneers. Nev- 
ertheless the authors suspected that the Greater Boston area 
was “not now receiving the services it Skit receive, forhe 
money bein@ expendca. wea 

The Association snisaied with credit from the study. The 
survey area was wider than the city of Boston, so that nine sep- 
arate Y.M.C.A.’s and three Y.W.C.A.’s were studied. A closer 
co-ordination of the Greater Boston Associations, both young 
men’s and young women’s, was urged, although no loss of cor- 
porate identity was proposed. Similarly, the Y.M.C.A. and the 


16 “Summary Report of the Self-Study of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 1946” (Mimeographed report, Office of Gen. Sec.). 

17 Greater Boston Community Survey. Conducted by the Committee of 
Citizens to Survey the Social and Health Needs and Services of Greater 
Boston (February, 1949), p. 3. 

18Tewis R. Barrett, Report on Recreation and Group Work Services 
(February 1, 1949), pp. 1-3. 
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Y.W.C.A. were urged to move toward more effective service by 
achieving ‘‘a full combination.” ‘The Greenwood Youth Center 
received high praise and was suggested as a good basis for col- 
laboration in the immediate future.” 

An analysis of the age range served by the Association ap- 
peared in the report. The Boston Y.M.C.A. reported that 39 
per cent of its members were seventeen years old or younger; 
61 per cent were in the eighteen-or-older age range, which had 
constituted virtually the entire membership of the nineteenth- 
century Association. It should be added that the emphasis on 
boys’ and girls’ work was most pronounced at the relatively 
new community branches. Nearly four-fifths (79.7 per cent) of 
Huntington Avenue branch members were eighteen or over; 
this percentage was comparable to the Y.M.C.U. and Y.W.C.A., 
a high proportion of whose members (77.5 per cent and 93.2 
per cent, respectively) were eighteen or over.” 

The Survey Committee recommended a fuller development 
of the work for young adults for which the “Y” was best quali- 
fied “by experience and leadership,’ and suggested that the 
Association was rather overbalanced in its work for boys and 
girls. Y.M.C.A. leaders, however, had based their course for 
nearly three decades upon the premise that the old Y.M.C.A. 
as a ‘‘character-building’”’ agency would have been more effec- 
tive had it begun its work with young people while they were 
growing most rapidly. Nevertheless, they agreed that the 
branches needed a more adequate program for older residents. 
Since 1919, when Gilbert H. Roehrig had been named to the 
post of ‘Metropolitan Community and Boys’ Work Secretary,” 
the impulse leading to community expansion had come pri- 
marily from boys’ work leaders. ‘The Association had long had 
a metropolitan boys’ work department, but no metropolitan 
young adults’ work department. The Seyfert Commission had 
called attention to this organizational gap in 1942, and the post- 
war leadership regarded an enlarged program for young adults 
as one of their most important tasks.” 


i bids, pp. ad 49,.115-116. 

20 Tbid:, pp. 51-52, 113-114. 

21 Minutes, General Assembly, May 4, 1942. Branch membership reports 
as of December 31, 1950, indicated some progress in the direction sug- 
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‘The Survey Committee urged the construction, “under united 
auspices,’ of a downtown recreation building to take the place 
of the old Boylston Street Y.M.C.U. structure, the Chinese 
branch of the Y.M.C.A., and the Berkeley Street Y.W.C.A. 
Such a step seemed an opportunity for the city’s three youth 
agencies to “‘symbolize the unity in service for which the war- 
torn world awaits.’ ‘This was not the first recommendation 
that the Y.M.C.U. and Y.M.C.A. effect some kind of affiliation 
with each other, but no basis for such a step had been found by 
1951.23 Meanwhile, the Y.W.C.A. set out to construct a fine 
new dormitory and activities building, and it became clear that 
although a joint downtown center was indeed an opportunity 
for the future, it would not develop in exactly the way pro- 
posed by the Survey Committee. 


‘THE CAPITAL FUNDS CAMPAIGN OF 1949 AND Its RESULTS 


Among the general observations of the Survey report was a 
suggestion that the “Y” might improve its neighborhood branch 
coverage. Accordingly, United Community Services (a consol- 
idation of the old Community Council and Community Fund) 
gave clearance for a long-postponed “Y” capital funds cam- 
paign. A “development strategy schedule,” adopted by the di- 
rectors soon after Johns had become general secretary, called 
for $1,200,000, which sum was to cover the cost of two new 
branch buildings (one to serve Dorchester and the other the 
West Roxbury-Roslindale area), the extensive alteration and 
expansion of two others (Hyde Park and the Huntington Ave- 
nue building), two camp improvement projects (one of them a 
building program for the Cabot Reservation property), and a 
contribution to the World Youth Fund of the American Asso- 
Ciations.”* 
gested by the Survey Committee. Of the total members for all branches, 
28.2% were 17 or younger; 67.5% were 18 or older; 4.3% were of unknown 
age. B.Y.M.C.A., Branch Reports, 1950 (General Secretary’s Office). 

22 Report on Recreation and Group Work Services, pp. 115-116. 

23 See above, pp. 186-187. The Y.M.C.A. directors gave favorable con- 
sideration to the idea of a joint Y.M.C.U.-Y.M.C.A. operation. See BD, 
January 31, 1949. 

24 Minutes, General Assembly, April 29, 1946; BD, May 27, 1946, Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, November 25, 1946; “Report ... of the Development 
Strategy Committee,” November 20, 1946. 
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Of the total sum sought, the directors set $800,000 as the ob- 
jective of the main drive in the spring of 1949. Under the spir- 
ited leadership of campaign chairmen Clark E. Woodward, 
Richard R. Higgins, and Robert B. Pitcher, the Association se- 
cured slightly more than $500,000; thus the drive brought ap- 
proximately the same results as the spectacular effort of the first 
two weeks of November, 1909.” 

Many difficulties made more impressive results impossible. 
The Association had not held a capital improvements campaign 
for forty years, nor a canvass for its own operating funds since 
the beginning of Boston’s community chest drives sixteen years 
earlier. Staff members thus lacked experience in organizing for 
the solicitation of donations, and those who had joined the staff 
since the war had hardly established themselves well enough to 
secure optimum results. A business recession, although brief 
and ultimately of minor significance, nevertheless discouraged 
potential contributors during the period of the drive. More 
fundamental was the fact that private social organizations were 
now so numerous, and their needs so great, that they could no 
longer count on the fine support of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, an age of high personal fortunes and 
no income tax. Hospitals, schools, and other institutions had 
been seeking funds for expansion since the end of the war; 
diminishing returns were inevitable, whatever the merit of 
each successive appeal. Realistic Association planning for fu- 
ture development must take these factors into account. 

The raising of five hundred thousand dollars was a major 
achievement in view of these circumstances. All branches were 
in need of costly expansion, but branch leaders gave full co-op- 
eration in determining the allocation of funds most advan- 
tageous to the Association as a whole. ‘The Cabot Reservation 
project was postponed, as was the Huntington Avenue building 
alteration, since Northeastern was not ready to vacate its space 
anyway. 

The new buildings in Dorchester and West Roxbury could 


25 Minutes, Executive Committee, March 11, 1949, October 10, 1949; 
interview with Miss J. Grace Lamont. The 1949 receipts included pay- 
ments by Northeastern toward the reconversion of the space in the Hunt- 
ington Avenue building about to be vacated by the University. 
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not be so large or so complete as originally proposed, but the 
Association was nevertheless able to experiment in a new 
type of housing for Y.M.C.A. purposes. The buildings were de- 
signed as headquarters and program centers; gymnasiums and 
swimming pools could be added later, if needed, with funds 
raised for the purpose. Meanwhile the branches were to con- 
tinue their co-operative arrangements for the use of indoor 
athletic facilities. ‘The Hyde Park branch received a long-sought 
improvement in an enlarged gymnasium and other modifica- 
tions. The Hyde Park gymnasium was dedicated on New Year’s 
Day, and the two new buildings soon afterward. ‘The directors 
of these branches—Arthur C. King, Jr. (Hyde Park), James H. 
Gould (Dorchester), and R. Bruce Ward (West Roxbury-Ros- 
lindale)—had an opportunity to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of adequately housed community programs, and thus to win 
support for future building projects in other areas. These three 
branches reported more than two thousand members at the 
beginning of 1951: 1493 for Hyde Park, 531 for Dorchester, 
and 215 for West Roxbury-Roslindale.” 


26 Branch Annual Reports, 1950; Hyde Park Tribune, January 1, 1951; 
Dorchester Citizen, February 15, 1951; West Roxbury Transcript, March 
LoeelQole 
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THE ASSOCIATION IN 195] 


Huntington Avenue branch activities, now under the direc- 
tion of Chester A. Hall, who had formerly held a similar posi- 
tion with the Chicago Association, drew a registered member- 
ship numbering 5,118 at the beginning of 1951.’" Its facilities 
permitted the offering of a program more varied than that of 
any other branch; the informal classes of Association School, 
the occupational services program, a separate boys’ division, a 
comprehensive physical program, a dormitory and related fea- 
tures. This building also housed the city-wide administrative 
staff and Huntington School, since 1950 a separate branch 
under its headmaster, William G. Wilkinson.”® 

The Boston and Maine Railroad unit, although still handi- 
capped by the lack of a conveniently located building of its 
own, was growing under an aggressive director, C. Raymond 
Maddocks. Its membership of 1304, while less than half the 
peak reached in 1924, was nearly twice that reported at the be- 
ginning of 1950, and a group-work program conducted at 
various locations was one of the leading adult service features 
Me l9.L. 

The Chinese branch, numbering 350 members, continued 
under its secretary, David ‘Toong, to render a distinctive service 
to the Chinese community; Syrians and other nationality groups 
living in the South End also took part in its program. The ac- 
quisition of adjacent property gave the branch an additional 
outdoor recreation area. 

The afhliated Armed Services ““Y” in Charlestown, now under 
the direction of-Roland F. Adams, a former U.S.O. worker, was 
being put to great strain to accommodate military and naval 
personnel as the nation resumed selective service and engaged 
in limited war. The Boston Association's civilian activities con- 
ducted there (for 394 registered members at the beginning of 
1951) added to the burden at a plant not designed to serve 
both constituencies.” 


27 Branch Annual Reports, 1950. 

28 See above, pp. 119-120. 

29 Branch Annual Reports, 1950; interview with Mr. Roland F. Adams. 
The Armed Services “Y’ was financially and administratively responsible 
to the Armed Services Department of the National Council. 
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One city-wide organizational “branch,” embracing boys’ 
work and camping, was now under the direction of Assistant 
General Secretary Edwin C. Johnson, who, like Gould and Mad- 
docks, had been a member of the Huntington Avenue branch 
staff. Board member Gilbert H. Hood had worked closely with 
Johnson in a postwar improvement of all Boston “Y” camps. 
Three neighborhood extension programs were conducted in 
the centennial year, in the Allston-Brighton area, East Boston, 
and in the South End-Roxbury district. Two of these had full- 
time staff members in charge of the work, conducted in co-op- 
eration with churches and other agencies. 

A fourth unit was the newly organized Student Christian 
Association of Boston University. The old Boston. Intercol- 
legiate Association had become inactive; this work again 
brought the Boston “‘Y” into a field initially entered six decades 
earlier. A part-time student secretary, employed by the Associa- 
tion and the University, was extending the program to the 
various schools of the growing University. 

Boston’s participation in the World Service program of the 
Y.M.C.A. movement required the interest and help of mem- 
bers and leaders representing all these branches. ‘The Newton 
“Y” joined them in efforts to raise annual quotas. World Serv- 
ice contributions had declined to less than ten thousand dollars 
per year during the depression, but the active promotional ef- 
forts of such volunteer participants as Paul T’. Babson, Paul F. 
Clark, Christian A. Herter, and Donald E. Wilbur increased 
the sum raised annually to nearly $25,000 after World War II. 
The importance of a better Boston response to the acute needs 
of youth in postwar Europe and Asia was stressed by the inau- 
guration of a “World Outlook” program in 1945, in which 
Y.W.C.A. members joined those of the Association to study the 
areas of World Service efforts.*° 

The Association allocated $36,000 of the 1949 capital funds 
campaign receipts to a special World Youth Fund, thus joining 
other Y.M.C.A.’s in the support of such postwar projects as the 
restoration of damaged or destroyed buildings and the construc- 
tion of badly needed new ones. 

World Service was made a highlight of the centennial cele- 


30 BD, October 17, 1932, September 25, 1939, October 29, 1945. 
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bration. Alden Eberly, who joined the staff in 1950 as an as- 
sistant general secretary, undertook supervision of a $53,000 
campaign. Twenty-five thousand dollars was to go for regular 
1951 World Service operating expenses, and a like amount 
would be earmarked for specific projects in Greece and Finland: 
Boston’s share of a world-wide emergency program for which 
the International Committee sought $1,300,000. Attorney Fred- 
erick Ayer, Jr., became campaign chairman, and called for full 
community support of this “Marshall Plan of the heart’’ at the 
“kick-off dinner” in March.** 

Thus the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association had be- 
come an organization of many branches offering a great variety 
of activities. In terms of religious affiliation the ten thousand 
registered members represented a cross section of the city’s 
population, as the following table indicates: 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF REGISTERED MEMBERS AT SIX 
Boston Y.M.C.A. BRANCHES (AS OF JANUARY 1, 1950)* 


Other or 
Branch Catholic Protestant Jewish Unknown Total 
Cgeest tyes a O00), 00. (1 4i3%o). OC Lb) 8256 7.1%) «453 
Dorcenestér 3.50%. e2lei oy 2e0146.4%), 821.5%); 59. (10.4%), 1530 
Greenwood... 3.2 -307(13.47%) “98:(23.4%). 12:( 2.9%) 7 1 (0.2%) 418 
iver Park, .s\.- 658:(5057%); 582 Gx.8%)r «28 (2.2%), 30: 2.5%), 1298 
Pamir eves . >... '2026'(35.0%), 2399'(42.0%) 868 (15.2%) 415° 7.3%) 5708 


Extension 

BOW BN Rego a93.(04.2% 4 115 (52:59). 12:6-3.4%)) 36 (10:19) 356 
Total for 

6 branches ... 3756 (42.9%) 3505 (40.0%) 933 (10.6%) 569 ( 6.4%) 8763 

* This table is based upon branch reports for a special religious affilia- 
tion study made in 1950 (General Secretary’s Office). 

} Civilians only; members of the Army-Navy “Y” are not included. 

t+ Extension programs in East Boston, Allston-Brighton, South End- 
Roxbury, and West Roxbury-Roslindale. 


Religious affiliation statistics were not available for the 279 
Chinese and 785 Railroad Branch members, nor for the 106 
31 Report, “A Proposed World Service Project for the Boston Y.M.C.A. 


in 1951,” November 15, 1950; address, Mr. Frederick Ayer, Jr., March 12, 
1951; interview with Mr. Alden Eberly. 
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directors and members-at-large of the General Assembly, which 
three sources brought the total figure for the beginning of 1950 
to, 9,935.4, A year later, membership+in all jbranchessotathe 
Boston Y.M.C.A. had risen to a peak of 10,529, and it seemed 
certain that the new branch buildings and a centennial mem- 
bership drive would cause a considerable increase during 1951.*8 

Thousands of nonmembers made occasional or frequent use 
of the Boston Y.M.C.A. Northeastern students, en route to or 
from classes in the west wing of the Huntington Avenue build- 
ing, stopped to relax in the lobby or to use other facilities. 
Scores of casual visitors appeared each evening, and on baseball 
afternoons, to watch television. Other branches reported 639 
nonmembers actually registered in camping or special pro- 
grams during 1950. So varied were the types of service rendered 
by local Y.M.C.A.’s that National Council statisticians were 
experimenting with complicated refinements in terminology in 
an effort to secure complete, uniform reports.*4 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


The problems confronting Y.M.C.A. leaders in the centen- 
nial year fell into two familiar and inevitable categories. ‘The 
first was that of securing funds; the second, that of spending 
them wisely—of serving Association members, and the com- 
munity of which they were a part, as effectively as possible. 

The great need to expand the organization’s physical plant 
has already been indicated. Rising operating costs also made it 
imperative to tap every possible source of income. Community 
Fund allocations, while relieving the Association of the bur- 
den of conducting its own canvass each year, by no means 
eliminated financial difficulties. The cost of city-wide and 
branch activities came to $975,953 for 1950. ‘The Association 
was better than 80 per cent self-supporting, and the United 
Community Services allocation accounted for only a fraction 
of its receipts, as the following table shows: 

32 As reported in Y.M.C.A. Yearbook, 1950, p. 164. Northeastern stu- 
dents, although still reported in Yearbooks as members of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A., are not included. 

33 Branch Annual Reports, 1950. 

34 See Yearbook, 1950, pp. 19-22. 
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SourRcEs OF Boston Y.M.C.A. INCOME For 1950* 


“Business” features (dormitory, food shop, etc.) $351,347 (36.0%) 
Activities charges (camping, Association School, 


UM Re eG AIST elute (Sane omnia x lad 264,846 (27.1%) 
Byars ie iC sta Asch satiletii 5 Pentok ab hap m ic diby, 132,045 (13.6%) 
United Community Services allocation.......... 132,100 (13.5%) 
Cec LCE RET COMNG hess caedreti tn cee tts 68,728 ( 7.0%) 
Other contribution income and grants from 

HOU ICLAtIONICN- Uy kL Peet bal iM ik 1: bo eice, Oot to 26,439 ( 2.7%) 
BE CUEL  AEA NS oes 0 t ie el ian are eae nae $976,005 (99.9%) 


* Treasurer’s office records, B.Y.M.C.A., furnished by Miss J. Grace 
Lamont, Assistant Treasurer. The published annual report gave an in- 
come of $1,028,585; but this “gross” figure, obtained by adding together 
the incomes of all branches, duplicates money transferred between 
branches. B.Y.M.C.A., 1950 Annual Report. 


Thus the Association balanced its budget for 1950, with a 
negligible surplus. Only by careful planning could the “Y” 
avoid serious deficits in the future. Anticipated expenses for 
1951, for example, even after each branch had cut its budget to 
what the staff and volunteer leaders considered a minimum, ex- 
ceeded estimated income by nearly ten thousand dollars.* ‘This 
left the directors to choose one of three possible courses, as they 
had been forced to choose so frequently since 1930. They might 
reduce expenses, which would create the difficulty of selecting 
the least important activity for discontinuance or curtailment. 
They might operate on a deficit by borrowing money or by 
drawing upon capital funds, neither of which represented a per- 
manent solution. Additions to endowment funds had raised the 
total to one million dollars as the Association entered its cen- 
tennial year,*® and the leaders were determined rather to in- 
crease income from this source, than to reduce it by drawing 
upon the principal, as they had done of necessity during the 
depression. 

Pending an augmented endowment income, the Association’s 
only satisfactory course was the third one of increasing the re- 
ceipts from its membership fees and revenue-bringing facilities, 
while simultaneously doing everything possible to make annual 
United Community Services appeals as productive as possible. 


35 “Report on 1951 Budget,’ Treasurer’s Office, B.Y.M.C.A. 
36 Minutes, Finance Committee, January 26, 1951. 
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‘The contemplated changes in the Huntington Avenue build- 
ing, it was hoped, would make the Boston Y.M.C.A. even more 
nearly self-supporting, by increasing dormitory and food shop 
revenues. “Red Feather’ drives had gained added momentum 
each year, and the campaign for welfare work in Greater Bos- 
ton during 1951 brought more than six million dollars. Still, 
there was room for improvement, and it was the responsibility 
of each member agency not only to demonstrate the value of its 
own special work but to take full part in this common effort.*” 

Problems in the second category were more profound. Only 
by improving the quality of the “Y” program and by responding 
promptly to new needs (or to newly recognized needs) could the 
Association continue to merit financial support. The organiza- 
tion had maintained its vitality and its adaptability for a cen- 
tury. Could an agency boasting a registered membership in ex- 
cess of ten thousand, more than thirty paid staff members, an an- 
nual operating budget of approximately one million dollars, 
and a large endowment continue to do so? So large an institu- 
tion threatened to attract unimaginative bureaucrats to its lead- 
ership, and to repel such enthusiastic pioneers as had given the 
Boston “Y” its individuality for a century. 

The prospect for avoiding stagnation seemed good, however, 
as the Association reached its one-hundredth birthday. When 
the new general secretary addressed his first General Assembly 
in the spring of 1946, he based his remarks upon Emery Reves’ 
observation that in every organism “‘there is either growth or 
decay.’ Signs of physical growth in 1951 have been described. 
Simultaneously, efforts were being made to arrest decay. A com- 
mittee of volunteer and staff leaders was reviewing the consti- 
tution with the purpose of recommending necessary amend- 


37 According to figures released by Community Chests and Councils, 
Incorporated, Boston raised an average of $3.41 from each person in the 
metropolitan area for 1950, and was well above the average in per capita 
yield for the eleven “Group VIII” cities which raised more than two and 
one half million dollars. Cleveland ran first with $3.90 per person, how- 
ever, and San Francisco, Detroit, and St. Louis were also higher than 
Boston. See Community Chests and Councils of Social Agencies, 1950 
Directory (New York: Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 1950). 

38 Emery Reves, The Anatomy of Peace (6th ed., New York: Harper & 
Bros, L94D)irp, 279; 
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ments if not a thorough revision. The Boston “Y”’ was about to 
participate in a national Y.M.C.A. “Co-operative Evaluation 
Project”’ designed to give local units a yardstick to measure the 
relative effectiveness of their programs. ‘Two Boston staff mem- 
bers had helped prepare an elaborate questionnaire, and were 
helping National Council leaders promote the study.* 

Without waiting for this self-appraisal, however, Boston per- 
sonnel were working toward strengthening the Association. Bos- 
ton was admittedly weak in its club program for high school 
boys. A comparison of Y.M.C.A.’s in ten cities with populations 
between five hundred thousand and one million shows that 
Boston, in 1949, had the lowest ratio of Hi-Y clubs to mem- 
bers of high school age. The opposite was true in the case of 
small groups of younger boys. With 385 clubs for 1,868 mem- 
bers in the 12-14 age range, Boston showed the high ratio of 
1:4.8—by far the best for the ten cities. Convinced that partici- 
pation in club activities was the best Y.M.C.A. experience for 
young people, “Y’’ leaders were no longer willing to accept the 
city’s heterogeneous religious composition and complicated 
school structure as reasons for a substandard group-work pro- 
gram for older boys.” ‘The Association was also developing new 
program features for young adults. ‘These members partici- 
pated in group discussions of public affairs and personal prob- 
lems of general interest and took full advantage of a growing 
Association School program. 

The Association sought a broader base of volunteer leader- 
ship. Of 267 group leaders reported by all branches for 1950, 
less than one-third (86) were volunteers. Virtually all secre- 
taries were conducting some small group activities, which was 
as it should be. But 144 part-time assistants were being em- 
ployed, most of them students who served as boys’ club coun- 
selors. It was felt that community interest in what the “Y” 
was doing should attract a greater number of permanent resi- 
dents who would give time to this work.” 

39 See A Self-Appraisal Plan for Young Men’s Christian Associations, 1951 
Edition (New York: Association Press, 1951). 

40 Analysis of 1950 Yearbook reports for Y.M.C.A.’s in San Francisco, 
Washington, Baltimore, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleve- 


land, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee. 
44 Branch Annual Reports, 1950. 
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The effort to develop a stronger volunteer leadership sym- 
bolized, more than any other, the greater goal before the Asso- 
ciation in 1951. It needed to strengthen the traditional part- 
nership, within the Association, of responsible citizens of all 
occupations on one hand, and professional Association person- 
nel on the other. Protestants, Catholics, and Jews must be rep- 
resented; the “Y’ was not serving just one religious group. 
Similarly, all social and economic elements—manual laborers 
as well as industrial executives—must help plan and execute 
Y.M.C.A. work. The Boston Association had already made 
progress, especially since World War I, in the development of 
a community-wide partnership. If the trend could be contin- 
ued, Boston would respond to Association financial needs with- 
out hesitation; the long-sought neighborhood branch system 
could be completed; and the “Y’’ need have no fears of de- 
terioration. 

we we we 


“The best is yet to come.’”*? On Robert Browning’s note of 
assured hopefulness the Boston Y.M.C.A.’s jubilee historian 
brought his account to a close. In 1951, only a very naive youth 
agency leader could predict the future with the same untroubled 
optimism. The young people for whom the Association existed 
faced a future which threatened to destroy the dreams they 
dared to dream. In retrospect, the task of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Association, ambitious as it had been, seemed incredibly 
easy. The typical member had grown up on a New England 
farm, rejected a future life as simple and frugal as that his 
father had known, and responded to an urge to make his way 
to Boston, there to seek adventure and prosperity. The Associa- 
tion sought to sustain him in a deep religious faith, free him 
of loneliness, help him “resist the temptations of the city life,” 
and equip him, intellectually and physically, to realize the op- 
portunity that lay before him. 

But the goals of the early “Y’ proved elusive; during the 
post-Civil War transitional period the leaders pondered how 
best to serve youth. Boston moved with her sister Associations 
toward a “fourfold” program of spiritual, mental, physical, and 


4210. L. Doggett, History of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Assocta- 
tion (Boston: B.Y.M.C.A., 1901), p. 103. 
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social activities through which the members might become firm 
in spirit, keen in mind, and strong in body. The “Y” then be- 
gan its great pre-World War I physical expansion, climaxed in 
the erection of the Huntington Avenue building. 

After the armistice of 1918, growing boys received greater 
attention, and girls and women also took part in Y.M.C.A. ac- 
tivities. In a new expansion, which carried the program into 
neighborhoods throughout Boston, the Y.M.C.A. helped, and 
sought help from, other organizations. The leaders studied to 
gain deeper insights into the nature and the needs of the hu- 
man personality; they placed their greatest emphasis upon 
supervised, group-work activities, and they also developed such 
special services as vocational guidance. The Association adopted 
a new and broader religious basis. 

Post-World War II America confronted its young people 
with many problems, and offered the Association its greatest 
challenge. Consider the typical member joining the “Y” in the 
centennial year. City-born, during the depression, to parents 
who went without comforts, perhaps without necessities, in or- 
der to provide for him, he knew the tensions of abnormal con- 
ditions from very infancy. His grammar schooling came during 
the war—perhaps he lost a brother or his father. Whatever 
hopes he knew while greeting returning veterans after V-] Day, 
and seeing a new world organization get under way, had been 
qualified by the drift into “cold war.’ Korea and the draft 
came as he pursued his high school studies, and presented a sit- 
uation of the deepest significance as he planned a job or col- 
lege. Episodes as routine as paying his ““Y’” membership fee for 
a year in advance reminded him that he did not know when 
he would be drafted, or for how long, or what he would be 
asked to do, whether he must give his life. 

What could the Association do for members tormented thus? 
The prayer of deprecation, however earnest, would be a weak 
response. ‘The Association must prepare for a grim future even 
while working toward a happier alternate. Its leaders were 
praying, instead, for strength to do the job ahead. They must 
be men of profound insight if they were to understand the 
young people they sought to serve. They must be men of cour- 
age, dignity, and forthright honesty if they were to convince 
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youth that they could and must build confidently for the fu- 
ture. Each volunteer participant in Y.M.C.A. work, each pro- 
fessional secretary must understand this intense need, the great- 
est in Association history. The second century charged the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Association to grasp an unprece- 
dented opportunity. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


A comprehensive bibliography appears on pp. 416-434 of the 
manuscript copy of this history, which is on file at the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. and at the Harvard College Library. My purpose here is 
to indicate the nature and scope of materials consulted and to give 
the most important titles. 

The relevant materials fall into four categories: those prepared 
by, or descriptive of, the Boston Y.M.C.A.; those which pertain to 
the Boston background; those which show the development of the 
Y.M.C.A. movement in general; and those which reveal the broader 
social background for the Association movement. 

This essay does not describe the literature in the third of these 
categories. The most important works for an understanding of the 
Boston Association in its relationship to the general movement are 
cited in footnotes. The reader is further referred to Dr. Charles 
Howard Hopkins’ comprehensive and fully documented History 
of the Y.M.C.A. in North America (New York: Association Press, 
1951). 


I. THe Boston Y.M.C.A. 


The two main sources of information about the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
are the records of the Association and the materials preserved at 
the Y.M.C.A. Historical Library in New York. The latter are an 
important supplement, especially for the period before 1910. The 
fire in January of that year, which destroyed the Boylston Street 
building of the Boston Association, consumed many records and 
other items of historical interest, according to newspaper accounts. 
Fortunately, minutes and most other essential documents, stored 
in a safe, survived the blaze. 

Basic information about the Boston Y.M.C.A. is most readily 
available in the published annual reports. Since that time many 
of the “city-wide” annual reports have been little more than finan- 
cial summaries; manuscript materials (especially branch records) 
and mimeographed reports have been used. Dr. L. L. Doggett’s 
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History of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association (Boston: 
B.Y.M.C.A., 1901) is an excellent review of the Association’s first | 
half-century. 

The Boston Public Library has a good collection of published 
Boston Y.M.C.A. materials; the Springfield College Library has 
some material on the Boston Association and a good collection of 
general Y.M.C.A. literature. 

The Boston Association archives have as their most important 
item the minutes of Board meetings (Board of Managers from 1851 
until 1888; Board of Directors since 1888). Standing Committee 
minutes were recorded during the existence of that body from the 
founding of the Association until the constitutional revision of 
1888. Other important archival material includes minutes of meet- 
ings of the members of the Association (held regularly during the 
early decades); branch records; the minutes of various committees; 
correspondence; legal records; and unpublished reports as cited in 
the footnotes. 

Two manuscript collections not in the Association archives 
should be mentioned. The papers of Captain Thomas V. Sullivan, 
the founder of the Association, are in the possession of Captain 
Sullivan’s granddaughter, Mrs. Arthur W. Burnham of Waban, 
Massachusetts. The papers of Dr. Frank Palmer Speare, the direc- 
tor of the Association’s Evening Institute and the founder and first 
president of Northeastern University, are in Dr. Speare’s posses- 
sion. 

The footnotes contain references to Boston Y.M.C.A. periodi- 
cals, which changed frequently in title and in nature. No complete 
file of these publications is available, and it seems unnecessary to 
list all titles. The best collection of this literature is at the Y.M.C.A. 
Historical Library in New York, although the Boston Association 
archives and the Boston Public Library contain much of it. 


IJ]. THE Boston BACKGROUND 


The decennial census reports of the United States government, 
and special census reports as cited in footnotes, gave statistical in- 
formation for the growth of Boston. Certain Massachusetts census 
reports and studies were also useful. ‘The Boston Public Library's 
file of Boston city directories provided information needed for the 
occupational analysis of the early Association membership in Chap- 
tenslhT: 

A thorough examination of all Boston newspapers during the 
Association’s history would be a labor of many years. Key events, 
however, were checked for coverage by various dailies. The Journal 
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proved most useful for nineteenth-century events, and the Herald, 
Globe, and Christian Science Monitor for more recent develop- 
ments. 

The monumental Memorial History of Boston, edited by Justin 
Winsor (4 vols.; Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1881), is the best 
starting point for the city’s social history. Useful for more recent 
events is Albert P. Langtree (ed.), Metropolitan Boston, A Modern 
History (5 vols.; Boston: Lewis Historical Publishing Co., 1929). 
Relevant special studies include John Daniels, In Freedom’s Birth- 
place. A Study of the Boston Negroes (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1914); Oscar Handlin, Boston’s Immigrants, 1790-1865 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941); R. H. Lord, J. E. Sexton, 
and E. T. Harrington, History of the Archdiocese of Boston (New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1944). 

Several efforts to define the peculiar characteristics of Bostonians, 
especially the “Brahmins,” are important to an understanding of 
any aspect of the city’s social history. This is an elusive subject, 
and it is significant that a fictional portrayal is in some respects the 
most successful: John P. Marquand’s The Late George Apley (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1937). Cleveland Amory’s broader analy- 
sis, The Proper Bostonians (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1947), is de- 
lightful reading because of its anecdotal comprehensiveness. Also 
useful is Lucius Beebe’s Boston and the Boston Legend (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935). 

The resources of the research Library of United Community 
Services in Boston are indispensable for gaining some insight into 
the way the Association fits into the city’s total welfare effort. The 
reports of the Greater Boston Community Survey completed in 
1949 were especially useful for this study. 

II. “THE GENERAL SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

The volumes of the History of American Life series (A. M. 
Schlesinger and D. R. Fox, eds.) are the best starting point for any 
student of American social history. Footnote citations indicate the 
usefulness of the titles in this series for relating the Association’s 
development to broad social forces. 

Many books have been written on the religious issues of a cen- 
tury ago which helped determine the nature of the early Y.M.C.A. 
The denominational studies in the Amreican Church History series, 
although written a half-century ago, are still useful. The most 
lucid account of the rise of Unitarianism is W. W. Fenn’s essay, ““The 
Revolt Against the Standing Order,” in The Religious History of 
New England (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1917), pp. 75- 
134. Other monographs of particular importance include R. A. 
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Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860 (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938); C. H. Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in 
American Protestantism, 1865-1915 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940); H. F. May, Protestant Churches and Industrial Amer- 
ica (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949). 

Footnote citations indicate available background literature on 
such special topics as antecedent youth organizations, physical edu- 
cation, vocational guidance, and the community chest movement. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 
IN FOOTNOTES 


AM—Minutes of Association Meeting. 


AR—Annual Report of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The titles vary somewhat from year to year. The date of publication, in 
parentheses, follows the abbreviated title. Thus: 

“14th AR (1865)” stands for “Fourteenth Annual Report of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association (Boston, 1865)” 

and 
“AR 1900 (1901)” stands for “Annual Report of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the Year Ended December 31, 1900 (Boston, 
1901)" 

BD—Minutes of the Board of Directors. 

BM—Minutes of the Board of Managers. 

B.Y.M.C.A.—Boston Young Men’s Christian Association. 

HAB—Huntington Avenue Branch. 

SC—Standing Committee. 


This history was originally prepared as the author’s doctoral dissertation 
in History at Harvard University. Bound copies of the original manuscript, 
which is more fully documented and which treats several subjects in 
greater detail, are available at Harvard College Library and at the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. Footnote references to ““MS copy” refer to that version of the 
history. 
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1851 


1851 


1852 


1852 


1852 
1858 


1872 


1873 
1876 


CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 


December 15th and December 22nd: preliminary meetings of found- 
ers of Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 


December 29th: founding of the Association with the adoption of 
a constitution at the Spring Lane Chapel of Old South Church 


January 5th: Frances O. Watts elected first president of the Asso- 
ciation 


March 11th: dedication of first “rooms,” on fourth floor of a build- 
ing on the corner of Washington and Summer Streets (the site of 
Jordan Marsh & Co.) 


Rooms rented in Tremont Temple; occupied until 1872 


December: Levi P. Rowland, the first Y.M.C.A. general secretary, 
employed as librarian of Boston Y.M.C.A. 


Purchase of the “Gymnasium Building,” Tremont and Eliot Streets. 
The first building owned by the Association 


Hatton bequest making possible the early evening classes 


Robert Jeffries Roberts employed as physical director 


1877-1878 ‘The Moody-Sankey campaigns in Boston 


1883 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1899 


1901 
1901 
1909 


1913 
1914 
1916 


1918 
1919 


Construction of the Boylston Street building of the Association 
George W. Mehaffey secured as general secretary 

Establishment of the Evening Institute of the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
Arthur S. Johnson chosen president of the Boston Y.M.C.A. 


Sandy Island Camp founded (originally designated Camp Buena 
Vista) 


Boston & Maine Railroad Branch founded 
Jubilee convention of North American Y.M.C.A.’s held in Boston 


November: Campaign for funds for Huntington Avenue building; 
$500,000 raised in two weeks 


Huntington Avenue Branch building opened 
Chinese Branch founded 


Incorporation of Northeastern College of the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Association 


Army-Navy Association building opened in Charlestown 


Beginning of term of Wilman E. Adams as general secretary 
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BOL. 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1946 
1949 
1951 


1951 


Dorchester Center Community Branch established 

Hyde Park Y.M.C.A. becomes branch of Boston Y.M.C.A. 

T. Grafton Abbot chosen to succeed Arthur S. Johnson as president 
Robert T. P. Storer becomes president of the Association 

Ray Johns becomes general secretary of the Association 

Capital funds campaign; $500,000 raised for postwar improvements 


Dorchester and West Roxbury-Roslindale branch buildings dedi- 
cated 


Y.M.C.A. centennial 
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Abbott, T. Grafton, 170, 189 

Adams, Roland F., 215 

Adams, Wilman E., 136, 168-70, 179- 
80, 183, 187, 189, 203, 207 

Albertson, Ralph, 153 

Ames, James Barr, 115 

Americans in Progress, 105 

Andover Theological Seminary, 6, 104 

Army-Navy Y.M.C.A., 135-37, 193-94, 
205, 215 

Association Day School. See Hunting- 
ton School for Boys 

Association Institute, 

Evening Institute 

Association School, 198-99. See also 
Educational program 

Athletics. See Physical education 

Automobile School, 117-18, 121, 122 

Ayer, Frederick, Jr., 217 


112. See also 
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Babson, Paul T., 216 

Baldwin, William H., 91, 139 

Bartlett, Stephen L., 188 

Bates, Jacob P., 138, 140 

Beasley, Clarence C., 169, 207 

Beecher, Edward, 29 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 38 

Beecher, Lyman, 7, 25, 29 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 8 

Bennett, Samuel C., 115 

Berkeley Temple, 104 

Bible study, 36, 81, 146 

Biblical Literature Society. See Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union 

Blagden, George W., 38 

Board of Directors, created, 97. See 
also Constitution 

Board of Managers, created, 20; be- 
comes Board of Directors, 97. See 
also Constitution 

Boarding House Committee, 38, 126 

Boston, social changes in, (to 1851), 
1-13; (1851-1888) 21, 28, 55-58; (1889- 
1918) 102-106; (1919-1951) 165-66 
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Boston Christian Educational Council, 
proposed, 148 
Boston Council of Social Agencies, 187- 
89, 206 
Boston Literary and Historical Society, 
157 
Boston Monday Lectureship, 63-64 
Boston University, 30, 184, 199, 216 
Boston Young Men’s Catholic Associa- 
tions, 90 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
23, 49,4 105905. 140," 144571594183; 
186-87, 212 
Boston Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, 90 
Boston Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, 82, 90, 185-86, 212 
Boy Scouts, 137, 158 
Boys’ work, 62, 157-58, 171-72, 183-84, 
194-96, 211, 221 
Branches of Boston Y.M.C.A., 54, 57, 
92-95, 106, 129-38, 156, 170-72, 180, 
190-94 
Army-Navy Branch. See Army-Navy 
Y.M.C.A. 
Association House, 
132 
Boston & Maine Railroad Branch, 
62-00,130-00, 152,194, 215 
Charlestown (Civilian) Branch, 129- 
52, 134, 194, 204, 215 
Chinese Branch, 137, 215 
City Square Branch. See Charlestown 
(Civilian) Branch 
Dorchester Branch, 132, 190-91, 213- 
14 
East Boston Branch, 54, 92-93, 129 
Ford Branch, 132-33, 158 
French Branch, 137 
German Branch, 94, 129, 137 
Greenwood Youth Center, 186, 206 
Huntington Avenue Branch, 186, 
200, 215 
Hyde Park Branch, 186, 192-93, 214 
Intercollegiate Branch. See Student 
Y.M.C.A. work in Boston 


South Boston, 
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Ruggles 
Branch 
Tremont Row Branch, 94-95, 129 
West Roxbury-Roslindale Branch, 
214 
Breadwinners’ College, 152-53 
Brown, Clifford K., 169, 207 
Building Campaigns, 42-43, 66, 69-72, 
138-40 
Buildings of the Boston Y.M.C.A. 


Street Branch. See Ford 


Rooms at Washington & Summers 


Streets (1852), 25 

Rooms at Tremont Temple (1852- 
$872),030) 0% 

Gymnasium Building 
70-72 

Boylston Street Building (1883-1910), 
72-73, 116, 126, 138; destroyed by 
fire, 140 

Huntington Avenue Building (1913- ), 
73, 121, 141-43, 155, 157, 200-202, 
212-15 

Bullock, Matthew W., 192 


C 
Camping, 80, 150-51, 205-206 
Cabot Reservation, 200 
Camp Buena Vista, 150-51 
Camp Dee, 192 
Camp Dorchester, 192 
Camp North Woods, 200 
Camp Ousamequin, 200 
Sandy Island Camp, 150-51, 199 
Canvasses, religious, in Massachusetts, 
60 
Capital Funds Campaign (1949), 212- 
14 
Catholic membership, 84, 103, 131, 143, 
155-56, 217 
Christian Citizenship Training, 195 
Christian Commission, in Civil War, 
45 
Christian Convention (1858), 35 
Churchill, Everett A., 177 
City Wilderness, The, 105 
Civic Service House, 152 
Civil War, Y.M.C.A. work during, 44- 
46 
Class for Intellectual Improvement, 36. 
See also Literary Class 
Colyer, Vincent, 44-45 
Community Chest movement, 182, 189, 
219-20 
Confederation of Y.M.C.A.’s, 44, 87 
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The Boston Y.M.C.A. 


Constitution of Boston Y.M.C.A., 19- 
21) 54-55, 97,2180 

Cook, Joseph, 63-64 

Co-operative educational program, 118- 
19 

Co-operative Evaluation Project, 221 

Counsel and Placement, Department 
of. See Vocational Guidance 
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Darling, Roland, 197 

Dearborn, Lester W., 185 

Deming, M. R., 63-64, 65-66, 95, 96 

Demond, Charles, 45 

Depression of 1930’s, Y.M.C.A. work 
during, 164, 197-98 

Dexter, Henry M., 10, 22 


| Disaster relief. See Service activities 


Douglas, Walter C., 95, 96-97, 127-28 
DuCrowe, “Professor,” 75-76 
Dunbar, James R., 115 

Dunker, Henry T., 164n 
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Eberly, Alden, 217, 217n 

Educational program, 36-37, 81-82, 108- 
110, 124, 148-49. See also Evening 
Institute, Northeastern University 

Ell, Carl S., 176-77 

Employment service, 38, 52, 83-85, 52- 
53, 126, 152-53. See also Vocational 
guidance 

Engineering, Day Co-operative School 
of, 119, «122 

Evangelical test. See Membership pol- 
icy 

Evening classes. See Educational pro- 
gram 

Evening Institute of Boston Y.M.C.A., 
108-21; becomes Northeastern Col- 
lege, 121-22, 148, 149. See also Edu- 
cational program, Northeastern Uni- 
versity 
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Fairs, as money-raising device, 42-43, 
70-72 

Fay, William H., 83-84 

Financing of Boston Y.M.C.A., 42, 143- 
45, 174-75, 218-20 

Fitzgerald, Mayor James F., 142-43 

Ford, Daniel S., 17, 132-33 

Fourfold Program, 38, 96-97, 104, 124, 
146 
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General Assembly, created, 180 

General secretaryship, created, 41-42 

Gordon, James L., 126, 127, 130 

Gough, John B., 37 

Gould, James H., 214 

Government of the Association. See 
Constitution 

Greater Boston Community Survey 
(1946-49), 210-212 

Gregory, Samuel, 30 

Groves, Ernest R., 196 

Gulick, Luther, 38, 79, 81 

Gymnasium, 52, 74-75. See also Phys- 
ical education 
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Hall, Chester A., 215 

Hanus, Paul<H., 111 

Hatch, J. L., 88 

Hatton, George E., 81-82 

Hatton Fund, 82 

Herter, Christian A., 216 

Hicks, Clarence J., 134 

Higgins, Richard R., 213 

Hitchcock, Edward, 33 

Hi-Y clubs, 184, 221 

Hood, Gilbert H., 216 

Hunter, Louis A., 189 

Huntington School for Boys, 119-20, 
E22 159 
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Immigrants, service to, 153-54, 155-56 

Informal education. See Educational 
program 

Institutional church movement, 104 

Interagency co-operation, 167, 182-89, 
212 

International Committee, 87-88, 91-92, 
94, 110, 113, 133, 136, 156 


J 
Jewish members, 103, 139, 155-56, 217 
Job hunters, 197 
Johns, Ray, 176, 209 
Johnson, Arthur S., 95, 107, 128, 130, 
133, 136, 138, 153, 169-70, 187 
Johnson, Edwin C., 216 


K 
King, Arthur C., Jr., 214 
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Lamont, J. G., 21$n, 219 

Langdon, William Chauncy, 43-44 

Law School, 114-15, 122 

Lawrence, Amos, 30 

Laymen’s Revival (1857), 33 

Lectures at Boston Y.M.C.A., 33, 37, 
82 

Lewis, Dio, 77 

Lewis, Robert E., 147 

Librarians, 40-41 

Library, 30-31, 126, 149 

Light, Galen D., 177 

Literary Class, 36-37, 81, 114, 126 

London Y.M.C.A., 16, 18, 22 

Lowell Institute, 115 

Ludtow, Norman H., 169, 191, 207 

Lyceum of Boston Y.M.C.A., 81. See 
also Literary Class 

Lyceum movement, 36 
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MacCormick, William A., 169, 206, 207 

Maddocks, Ray, 215 

Malcolm, John B., 169 

Management of Boston Y.M.C.A. See 
Constitution 

Marine Mission, 9, 15, 16 

Massachusetts and Rhode 
Y.M.C.A.’s of, 60, 154 

Mather, Cotton, 11 

Mehaffey, George W., 106-107, 110, 128, 
151, 152.168, 203 

Membership, growth of, 27-30, 85, 98, 
127, 138, 145, 155-58, 217-18 

Membership policy, 19, 29, 54, 87-88, 
97, 167, 177-80 

Metropolitan organization of Boston 
Y.M.C.A., 170-72 

Meylan, George L., 150-51 

Ministry at Large, 8 

Moody, Dwight L., 29, 46, 53, 64-65, 
67, 89, 127 

Mott, John R., 133 


Island, 


N 
Nasmith, David, 12 
National War Work Council, 159, 193 
National Youth Administration, 164, 
198 
Negro membership, 156-57, 192, 206- 
207 
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Neighborhood extension programs, 206, 
216 

New York City Y.M.C.A., 22, 24, 44, 
69, 143-44 

Nickerson, Pliny, 18 

North American Civic League for Im- 
migrants, 154 

Northeastern College. See Northeast- 
ern University 

Northeastern University, 96, 121-24, 
159, 172-77, 201. See also Education- 
al program, Evening Institute 
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Occupational Services 
Vocational guidance 
Oliver, W. B., 136 


Program. See 
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Parsons, Frank, 152-53 

Physical education, 38-39, 52, 74-81, 
149-51 

Pitcher, Robert B., 213 

Portland Basis, 88. See also Member- 
ship policy 

Prayer meetings, 33, 52n, 60, 147 

Project Book, 172 

Purpose, interpretation of, 21, 32, 35- 
36, 51, 59, 67-69, 86, 87, 98, 104, 125, 
164, 179-80, 190, 208 
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Relief. See Service activities 

Religion in Boston, in 1851, 3-7 

Revival meetings, 35, 53, 63-66, 147 

Riley, William J., 169, 197 

Roberts, Robert J., 76-81, 96, 126, 149 

Robinson, F. W., 152 

Roehrig, A. Karl, 198 

Roehrig, Gilbert H., 169, 171, 207, 211 

Rosenwald, Julius, 156 

Rowland, Levi P., 41-42, 45, 60, 62, 88, 
96 . 

Rural New Englanders in Boston, 5, 9, 
21,928 

Russell, Thomas H., 179 
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Sailors, work among, 6. See also Army- 
Navy Y.M.C.A. 

Sanger, Sabin P., 187 

Sankey, Ira D., 53, 64, 65 

Santayana, George, 3 


The Boston Y.M.C.A. 


Schluembach, Frederick von, 94 

Seldon, Benjamin F., 192 

Service activities, 37-38, 61, 83-86, 104- 
107, 151-55 

Sex education, 149, 184-85, 195 

Seyfert Commission, 204, 211 

Seyfert, Warren, 204 

Sleeper, Jacob, 30 

Smith, Franklin W., 19 

Smith, Samuel Francis, 29 

South End House, 104, 105 

Spanish American War, Y.M.C.A. ac- 
tivities during, 135 

Speare, Alden, 30 

Speare, Frank Palmer, 83, 96, 110-115, 
122) 140,15) VA 716-77 

Spring Lane Chapel of, Old South 
Church, 19 

Standing Committee, created, 20; abol- 
ished, 97. See also Constitution 

Storer, Robert T. P., 170 

Student Y.M.C.A. activities in Boston, 
95, 125, 133, 199, 216 . 

Sturgis, Russell, Jr., 53, 59, 64, 66, 67, 
96 

Suburban Y.M.C.A.’s, 92 

Sullivan, Captain Thomas V., 9, 14-19, 
24 

Sumner, Charles, 29 
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Taft, President William Howard, 141- 
42 

Tobey, ExS.;45 

Toong, David, 215 

Tract distribution, 35, 61-62, 85, 147 

Trade receptions, 84 

Tremont Temple, 8, 33-34, 54, 69, 70, 
81 

Trusteeship of 1885, 88-89, 177-79 

Tuckerman, Joseph, 8 

Tupper, George W., 154-55 

Turnvereine, influence on 
physical work, 74 

Tuttle, Lucius, 134 


Y.M.C.A. 
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United Service Organizations, 205, 209 
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Van Derlip, George M., 16, 17, 21 
Vialle, Charles A., 188 
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Visitation of the Sick, Committee on, 
38, 85 

Vocational guidance, 84-85, 152-54, 185, 
196-98 

Volunteer leadership, 221-222 
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Ward, C. S., 139 

Ward, R. Bruce, 214 

Watson, Frederick A., 169, 207 

Watts, Francis O., 24 

Wells, Frederick Lyman, 197 

Whipple, C. K., 88n 

Wilbur, Donald E., 216 

Wilkinson, William G., 215 

Willard, Frances, 65 

Windship, G. B., 77 

Wishard, Luther D., 95 

Women in Y.M.C.A. program, 31, 82, 
131, 158, 185-86 

Woods, Robert A., 105n, 171 

Woodward, Clark E., 213 
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Woodworth, Alfred S., 96 

World Outlook program, 186 

World Service program, 137, 147-48, 
199, 216-17 

World War I, Y.M.C.A. activities dur- 
ing, 158-60 

World War II, Y.M.C.A. activities dur- 
ing, 203-207 

Worman, E. C., 147 
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Y Boy Associates, 196 
Young adults, program for, 211, 221 
Young men’s associations, 10-12, 22-23 
Y.M.C.A. Conventions, 44, 87-88, 104, 
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Y.M.C.A. Movement, relationship of 
Boston Y.M.C.A. to, 20, 22, 24, 78-79, 
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